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HE bufmeſs of busbandry and farming 
FP | being a ſiudy of the greateſt importance 
PE to the people of all nations, but parti- 
KP cularly to thoſe of our own country, it 
s neceſſary that every one ſhould con- 
—= tribute towards the improvement of fo 
uſeful a ſcience, I ſhall therefore make no apology for 
attempting a work of this nature, nor attempt any ex- 
cuſe for devoting the greateſt part of my time in ſearch- 
ing into the moſt difficult and moſt uſeful parts of it; 
eſpecially ſince I find that there is ſo great variety in 
the practice among the farmers of the ſeveral counties, 


and that there is not yet publiſh'd any complete work 
of this kind. 
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Mr. Mortimer, among the late writers on this ſub- 
ject, has laid the beſt plan for ſuch a deſign; but that 
gentleman frankly tells us, that the greateſt part of 
his work is collected from authors: however it is cer- 
tain that his choice ig made with judgment, except 
in a few particulars, and thoſe ſeem to have been ow- 
ing rather to the want of care inthe printers, than Mr. 
Mortimer's want of judgment. One of them in par- 
ticular is relating to a plant, which in bis book is cal- 


led the Maternus, miſtaken for Alaternus; for there 
25 no ſuch plant in nature as Maternus, and the mi- 


| flake might eaſily be made by the printer from the ma- 
en ſcript copy, for the capital Letter M and AL may 


ſometimes in writing ſhew very little difſerent. But 
it is far more ſtrange, that a gentleman ſo curions as 
Mr. Laurence, ſhould in his folio volume of husbandry 
and gardening, cop that error in Mr. Mortimer, and 


give ns the whole paragraph concerning the culture of 


the Maternusz when he has told us in his preface, 


That his book is not deſigned to amuſe, but to in- 
ſtruct, being filled with TRUTH, not fancies. 


And likewiſe to give us another diflin article con- 
cerning the culture of the Alaternus, as if by the A- 


laternus and Maternus were meant Iwo things. It. 
is ſurpriſmg. I ſay, that one of Mr.Laurerice's ſpecu- 


lation ſhould not ſee thro the miſtake, but venture ſn 
raſhly to give us the culture of wwe know not what; 


nor do we find his deſcription of the Guernſey lilly to 


anſwer by any means the colour of the flower, ſo thut 


"tis to be feared he has been impoſed upon defignedly , 
for it is plain that he never ſaw the flower, as appears 


by his account of it, page 424. 
: Ms 
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As o ſome particulars which Mr. Laurence bas 
thought worthy tranſcribing from my works, they have 
been experienced in many places, and I am obliged to 
bim for bis acknowledging me the author of em. But 
in many others, which be has taken from me, with- 
out any acknowledgment, he ſeems to have miſtaken 
my meaning, eſpecially in the article relating to the 
tranſplanting of fruit-trees in ſummer, by the help of 
gums, vegetative mummies, ſoap, &C. in fine earth 
made into a pap with water. In my writings I have 
preſcribed the gums which are recommended by Dr. 

Agricola, or ſoap to be put to the wounded parts of the 
roots of trees; but as few of the roots as poſſible ſhould 
receive any wound or hurt when the tree is taken up, 
for the more fibres remain about the root, the better 
will the tree proſper; theſe Idirect to be remov'd with. 

out any earth about the roots. and then plant in a pap 
made of fine earth and water. But this is a work for 
the ſummer, for then they ſirike root again in two 
or three days; but it is not proper to give them this 
charge of wet in cold weather, for that will be a 
means of chilling and rotting the ſmall fibres : ſo that 
February and October, which have cold and froft 
nights, and are the months which Mr. Laurence . 45 
have this work done in, I do not eſteem proper, nor 
bade I mentioned them as ſuch; but the other part, 
as far as Mr. Laurence relates, I publiſh'd three or 
four years before he wwrote- upon this ſubjef in my 
monthly writings. I think my ſelf obliged to take no- 
tice of this, becauſe by miſtaking the time of tranſplant- 
ing with pap or fine mud our labour will be fruitleſs. 
For the right method of doing it, I refer to the account 
TI have publiſh'd, as it is practi ſad by Mr. Secretary 
| Johnſton 
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who have my New Improvements of Planting and 
Gardening may eaſily diſcover, and ſhould 175 
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Johnſton of Twittenham, by which it may be known, 


whether any part of this preſcription is Mr. Lau- 
rence's, as he pompouſly affirms, page 349, 350. ex-_ 
cept the wrong ſeaſons of planting. There are many 
other things which this gentleman has borrowed from 
my writings on the gardening account, which thoſe 


9 
25 as they are intermi xed by Mr. Laurence with 
the works of other authors, my deſign in them may 


 bappen to be miſlaken, 


: Brit I ſhall now proceed 10 acquaint my reader REY 
what he is to expect in the following work. 


In the firſt place, as to the deſign, viz. @ Body of 


 Husbandry, I have chiefly gathered it from farms 


of the beſt account in England; and where I have 


taken any thing from any author, I have paid him all 


due bonour and reſpect,; but I have bad very little 
opportunity of paying any my compliments, except Mr. 
Fitz-Herbarde, who was the firſt Enghſhman that 


 morote concerning busbandry, and him I have frequent 


occaſion to mention for ſome very good directions, 


_ which I have given in his own dreſs of” two hundred 


years old. 


T bave endeavoured to ſet forth the ſeveral kinds 
of improvements that may be made upon lands, inthe 
moſt familiar way. and claſs'd them in proper order 
for the greater eaſe of the render; and particularly 
have taken occaſion to dlirect that excellent and cheap 

way of draining of wet grounds by bollow SO, 

| | 3 | 7c % 
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which is now practiſed in Eflex, and bas not yet made 
its way much farther. 


I have alſo explained the method of making + 


| ö pot-aſb, a moſt profitable commodity, by which 


the few who have praftiſed it have got great 
eftates , and there is room enough yet for many 


others to do the like. 


S have alſo very ully ſet forth the advantages 
of encloſing of 21 and have laid down the 


moſt ſecure and profitable methods of doing. that 


work , and likewiſe have endeavoured to cor- 
rect ſome errors which are frequently committed 


in the granting of leaſes, both to the diſadvantage 
of the landlord and ihe tenant. Dm. 


And particularly have flated the account, debtor 


and creditor, of the expence and profits of farms, 
3 whether they conſiſt of arable, meadow, paſture, or 


wood-lands , with the particulars relating to the 


ſtocking of every ſort of farm, and the expence of it. 


And as I have taken all imaginable care to render 
this work uſeful and profitable to all who are con- 


cerned in the buſineſs of busbandry, ſo I doubt not 


but it will meet with a favourable receptance. 
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Of Soils, Water, Air and Heat, their In- 
luence over Vegetables. 8 


H E buſineſs of this chapter is to inform my 

reader of the nature of ſoils, or earth, which 

ſome are of opinion is the principal element 

that concerns vegetation; but let a ſoil be 

_ What it will, it cannot cauſe any ſeed to germinate or 
ſprout, without the help of water, air and heat. 

To prove this, take dry ſand, or any earth which 1s 
baked or dryed by the fire or ſun, ſo that no moiſture 
remains in it, and keep this earth in a place where air, 
water or the ſun cannot come at it ; then ſow ſeeds in 
that earth, and the ſeeds will not ſprout, but the earth 
will help to preſerve the ſeeds, as we find in the inſtance 
of Muſtard-ſeed in Eſex, and ſome parts of Kent, which 
has been dug out of the earth about one hundred foot deep, 
and upon being expoſed to the air and ſun has come up, 
Which ſome people have miſtaken for ſpontaneous vege- 
tation; but that every one _ be ſatisfied in this ne, 
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I ſhall put it within compaſs of their trial. Dig a piece 
of ground four or five foot deep only, and ſow at the 


bottom of the trench Muſtard-ſeeds, Lettice-ſeeds, or an) 


other ſort that may happen to be the neareſt at hand, 
and ſift as fine or as rich earth as you can imagine upon 


the ſeeds till the trench is full, and the ſeeds will never. 


ſprout nor riſe ; but take theſe ſeeds up ſeveral years af- 
terwards and ſow them in a proper depth, as an inch, 


two, three or four, according to the ſtrength and large- 
neſs of the ſeeds, and they will ſprout ; for beſides what 


ought to be regarded with reſpect to the allowing light 
and thin ſeeds, a very ſhallow covering of earth to ſprout 


or hatch in, we may conſider that within the reach of 
a few inches, the earth is within the influence of the 


rain, air and ſun; and ſome require to be much nearer 


theſe elements than others. Some eggs of animals re- 
quire more heat than others to hatch them, but as they- 
happen to be, the bodies of the birds or fowls they relate 
to have always power of heat enough to do it. So in 


the propagation of fith, the ſpawn of the ſeveral ſorts re- 


quite different depths of water to hatch in, or they will 
never come to be ſh; all which depends upon the ſame 
rule of nature, where the one thing is more properly 


placed in one element than another; yet the laws of na- 


ture are all harmonious, and muſt always be judged of 
in Proportion, as that one thing will bear a degree of 
moiſture more than another; for example; plants that 
grow in rivers, will live in water, and no otherwiſe; 


and thoſe that grow upon ſtones will rot in water. The 
Quince or Pine- apple, will live in the open air, in the 
hotteſt parts of the world near the equinoctial line, but 
will not ſubſiſt or live at all if it is expoſed to the air 


and ſun in our climate, where we are forced to nurſe it 
carefully to bring it to perfection. Inſtances of this 

kind may ſhew us, that all the elements ought to be 
conſider'd in ſeveral degrees by the husbandmen and gar- 
deners. Earth is more or leſs ſtiff or light, heat in its 
proportions more or leſs violent, water finer or thicker, 


and air more denſe or rarified, or refined: For conſider- 


ing; 
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ing the vaſt variety of bodies which theſe elements are 
ordained to ſupport, there ſeems a neceſſity that every 
one of theſe elements ſhould have a power in greater or 
leſſer degrees to operate; for were they to be fixt, or 

' without their oppoſites, there could be but four ſorts of 
| beings in the world; all fiſh muſt be of the fame nature 

that had but one ſort of water to live in, for we exclude 
their food of inſe&s, &c. So in the air, if it was always 
to be in the ſame ſtate, but one fort or degree of inſect 


| could live; and the earth all of one ſort, would produce 


only one ſort of plant; and for fire, we know not what 
bodies will live in it, or are reduced by it; notwith- 
ſanding the ſtory of the Salamander, the Phenix, &c. 
which are known to be fables; tho' in ſome of the merry 
virtuoſi's muſeums we have things ſhewn for them. All 
that we know of the force of fire 1s, that a diamond, the 
ſtone porphyry, and ſome other bodies, cannot be con- 
ſumed by it. 3 ” 

Bur I am next to conſider, what influence water 
has upon earth in reſpect to vegetation, or the growth of 
plants. If we take earth ſingly, and not partaking of 
the other elements, viz. water, air and fire, which we 
call heat; any feed put into it will remain in that earth 

without motion, and never ſprout, as I have experienc'd, 
and is eafily within the power of any one to try. But 
if we add water to it to give the earth a moiſture, and 
keep both the earth and water as cloſe as can be from air 

and heat, the ſeed will rot, and the earth will have a fe- 
tid ſmell ;z but if we put the ſeed into ſuch earth, and a 

due proportion of water (for every fort of ſeed has a par- 
ticular demand for moiſture, and muſt have a certain 
proportionate ſhare) and we give that earth and water 


] | the benefit of the air, then the ſeeds will come up, if 


the air is warm'd with any ſhare of heat. Now we muſt 
know that the earth is a nidus, or neſt, for the ſeeds to 
\ hatch in, but it is not fit for hatching, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of water; and water has always ſome air in it, 
ſo we cannnot water any ſuch dry'd earth, but there muſt 
be at the ſame time a ling ors of air; but as the wa- 
1 2 ter 


in; fo that we find earth is as neceſlary to aſſiſt the wa- 
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ter is the greater body, it overcomes the leſs, and both 
become ſtagnant ; and when we allow the mixture of 
earth and water the freedom of the air, then they have 
life and action; for the air which the water carries with 
it into the earth when they are both ſhut up from the am- 
bient air, has no power of action, or ſoon loſes it: And 
now, we allow earth, water, and air, to aſſiſt in the 


| hatching or making a ſeed fprout ? but if we do all theſe 


in a cold winter ſeaſon, when and in ſuch a place as we 
have no influence of ſun or heat, the ſeed yet will not 


ſtir; but as ſoon as the fun approaches, and warms the 


air, then we ſhall find our plants willing to ſpring or 


come up. I ſpeak now of Plants which are natural to 


ſuch climates as reach from the latitude of fifty two or 


three degrees, to the line; theſe, I fay, will not ſtir till 
they find a warmth agreeable to their nature; from 


whence I again conclude, that the earth is only a nidus 


or a neſt, for a plant to be in, which can have no other 
effect upon it than to keep it ſteady, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of water, air and heat; and ſo I cannot agree with 
Mr. Laureuce's opinion, that earth has more in it than 


what I ſay, for I am perſwaded if he had had more ex- 


perience in the culture of plants, he would not have 


ſtarted the difficulty about it, which he has done in his 


late folio volume of Husbandry and Gardening. For my 


own part, I appeal to all men, who may make them- 
felves judges by the eafy trials I ſhall direct them to. 
BuT while I am upon the ſubject of water, J muſt 


take notice that we have plants of different natures, as 


well as animals of different natures; we have ſome plants 
which live altogether in the waters, and do not even 
take root in the earth below them, as the Duck-weed, 
or Lens Paluſtris; but even this will not live, as I have 


experienced, without the aſſiſtance of earth at the bot- 
tom to ſupport the water: And the ſame I have obſerv'd 


in the keeping of young fiſh, the bare water will not 
ſupport them, unleſs earth is at the bottom of the ponds 
or tubs, where we propole to cultivate either of theſe 


ter, 
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ter, as I have ſaid before, water is to aſſiſt the earth- 
But we muſt remember that theſe two, without the con- 


currence of air and heat, will be ſtagnant and do no bu- 
ſineſs; but we have plants alſo that require a very ſmall 


ſhare of water. The wild Thyme, and many others that 
every one knows, loves dry land; but if that land has 


not the benefit of ſhowers now and then, thoſe plants 
will not live; which may be tried by 333 one of 
r 


theſe in a pot, and keeping it entirely from water, the 
plant will dye, altho' it has the benefit of air and heat. 
But from the plant which requires the leaſt ſhare of wa- 


ter, to that which cannot live in any thing but water it 


ſelf, there are others which require their ſeveral propor- 


tions, one more, the other leſs; a great deal to one ſort 


will drown it, and to another give nouriſhment. 
THIRDLY, let us examine what influence the air has 
over vegetables; in the culture of ſuch plants as are thick 


In their leaves, or are what we call ſucculent or juicy, 


their bodies are for the moſt part ſpungy, and they ga- 
ther ſo large a ſhare of wet from water which happens in 
their way, and from dews and ſuch like denſe air, that 
they can maintain themſelves the beſt of any plant, if 

they are ſhut up or encloſed from the air. The Sedums 
or Houſe-leeks will fall aſleep as one may ſay, or ſtand 

ſtill in their growth, if we debar them from air; but 


let them have air on a ſudden, tho' in the colder ſeaſons, 
they will preſently feed themſelves ſo well, that they 


will fling out roots even into the air it ſelf ; the Sedum 


Arboreſcens, and others of the ſame tribe of plants, which 
are obliged to us for a warm houſe in the winter, ſhew 


us what I ſay. Nay theſe plants, to ſhew us how neceſ- 
fary air is to maintain life in vegetables, if we break off 
a branch or a leaf of ſome of them, and let them remain 
in a dry place in a houſe, they will always put out roots 
on the approach of wet weather; and as long as that diſ- 


poſition of moiſt air continues, thoſe roots will continue 
growing, but as ſoon as the air begins to be leſs denſe or 


thick, and rarifies, or becomes dryer and lighter, thoſe 


Toots dry up, and grow no more till the next thick 
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or moiſt air happens. But though I talk of a houſe in 
this particular, we are not to ſuppoſe that they would 
not do the ſame if they were in the open air, if they were 
all natives of this climate, but however in the ſummer- 
ſeaſon, they may hang abroad, and they will do the ſame; 
they may be called hydrometers, for they foretel the 
moiſture of the air. e 
Bur to go a little farther in the buſineſs of air with 
reſpect to the welfare of plants; I find by experience, 
that if I ſhut up a plant from the air, and exclude the air 
as much as poſſible from it, it will decline by degrees, 
and grow pale or yellow, and loſe its verdure, and at 
length turn white and die, notwithſtanding it has ſun or 
heat, and water and earth to ſtand in. This is an ex pe- 
ri ment eaſily proved, and in the ſummer time may be 
frequently obſerv'd, when plants are brought into houſes 
to be ſet in chimnies two or three weeks, it will not onl 
change their countenance, but very likely will put them 
paſt recovery ; and 1n this caſe the plants have yet ſome 
air, but not a freedom of air, and for want of that 
I am perfwaded, many men as well as plants, have died, 
If they have been uſed to it and happen to retreat from 
it or be confined. This I could prove by many experi- 
ments, but as far as it relates to the ſubject I am upon, 
I have put it into the hands of my reader to ſatisfy himſelf 
with very little trouble. ” N 
Bu r let us now conſider how far heat is helpful to ve- 
getation or the growth of plants. We have already ſeen 
that ſeeds or plants will not ſprout or grow in earth on- 
Iy, and plants will ſurely die, if they have not the be- 
nefit of water; and alſo we find that plants or ſeeds will 
ſurely rot if they have earth and water without air, and 
even all theſe three elements together, if the air is pent 
up or does not paſs with freedom, will not keep a plant 
alive; but if we yet allow all theſe elements in the 
greateſt freedom, à plant will not grow without heat in 
lome degree or other, which muſt anſwer to the nature 
of the plant, or to the climate the plant is natural too. 
This we experience in the culture of foreign or exotic 
8 — Plants, 
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plants, we are obliged to give them ſuch artificial heats 
as are agreeable to that which is in the climates they 
were brought from, and this muſt be nicely calculated; 
for if we give them too much or too little, we kill them. 
And that ſuch due proportions of heat may be given to 
every ſort of plant that comes from abroad, as may be 
ſerviceable to them, the Thermometers ſold by Mr. 
Fiwler, mathematical-inſtrument maker, in Switben's- 
Alley, near the Royal- Exchange, London, are of extraor- 
dinary uſe; and without them there is no cultivating, 


with certainty, that delicious fruit called the Ananas or 


Pine-Apple, or any other of the choice fruits from the 
Eaft or Veſt-Indies; for if the climate is once known 
from whence any plant is brought, theſe glaſſes will 
ſhew what degree of heat the plant ought to have, and 
ſo the fires in the ſtove, or green-houſes, muſt be 
regulated accordingly. 8 1 „ 
We find Arewils that the preſence of the ſun is not 
abſolutely neceſſary for growth of plants; for if they 
have the artificial heats I ſpeak of, and the houſe where 
they are ſet in is covered a month together, ſo as to keep 
out the ſun, yet the plants will grow by means of the 
heat of the fires under the houſe, and will even bring 
fruit to perfect growth and ripeneſs, but the juices of 
the fruit will be flat and inſipid, unleſs it has the ſun's 
preſence, and then the fruit will be well taſted and high 
flavoured ; ſo that the ſun's preſence is of uſe to help the 
fine flavour in fruit, that is not neceſſary for the growth 
of plants. We find in all ſhady places, that plants grow 


extremely luxuriant, and have a finer verdure in their 


leaves, than if they were to be expoſed to the face of 


the ſun, I ſpeak of plants which are natives, or elſe are 
brought us from ſuch climates that they will bear the 


natural air of our climate : but though ſuch plants will 
grow with great vigour in ſhady places, yet their juices 
will be raw and undigeſted, and the plants will not 
therefore ſet for bloſſom, or bear fruit ; but thoſe of the 
ſame ſort which are growing in ſuch places where they 
can have the fyll influence of the fun, will by that 

ee gag at ol 


Ing their Juices ripened or thickned by the heat, muſt 
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means have their juices ſooner ripened and digeſted, and 
conſequently come to bear fruit much ſooner than thoſe 
plants will do that grow in the ſhade; and likewiſe thoſe 
plants which have the great influence of the ſun, by hav- 


conſequently be ſhorten'd in their growth or have the 
ſhoots ſooner finiſhed than the ſame kind which is 
growing out of the ſun's way. 


* 


Bor in this time of growth we muſt obſerve that the 


whole body of air is warmed, and by that means it is 
only that plants will grow in the ſhade; for as we have 
obſerved above, earth, water and air together, without 
warmth, will not occaſion the growth of plants: for 


which reaſon it is that we find the growth of plants is 
ſtopt in the winter, the ſun's warmth then not being 
ſufficient to move their juices with fluency enough to 


make them ſhoot, though in a mild winter we ſhall 
ſometimes find warmth enough to ſet ſome plants in 


action. We are to obſerve likewiſe, that the youns 
which are familiar with our climate, their ſea 
growth are not in the hotteſt weather, no more than 


ons of 


in the coldeſt, but in the temperate ſeaſons; for about 
June, and the beginning of July, they have finiſhed 


their firſt ſhoot, and then ſtand ſtill in the head or top 
for a month without ſhooting at all, only in their roots; 


and from the middle or end of July to the end of S pten- 
ber, they make a ſecond ſhoot, and then lie quiet all 
the winter; from whence we may judge that a great 


| ſhare of ſun is not ſo much for the growth of plants, as 
for the ripening of fruit; for without a great ſhare of 
ſun, fruit cannot be well flavoured; and with a great 


ſhare of ſun, plants will not grow luxuriantly, but a 


medium wall help both the ripening of the fruit, and the 
growth of the plant; and even in the culture of the 


W:/t-Indian fruits, if we do not give them free air in the 
heat of the ſummer days, their leaves will ſcorch. 

Mr find likewiſe that Myrtles, Mintle- tree, the 
Night-ſhade, and ſome other plants will grow and ſtrike 


roots by being ſet only in water without earth, but then 


there 
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there muſt be the concurrence of air and warmth ; but 
plants in this caſe will not bear any ſeeds, which is 
the chief end of yegetation, though they will enlarge 
themſelves from the-air and water, and continue a weak 
growth for a time, but will not long endure. 

Fon theſe arguments we may conclude that without 


the concurrence of water, air, and heat, no plant will 


grow in the earth; nor tho' plants have the aſſiſtance 
of water, air, and heat, yet without the concurrence of 
earth, they will come to no perfection. From whence 
it appears that earth is a neceſſary nidus for plants to 
hatch in, or a ſtation for them to be in. That water 
and air are nouriſhing to plants, but that neither of theſe 


can be profitable to plants, till they are put in action 
by heat or warmth. Earth then is a neceſſary body to 


receive the influence of all theſe, viz. water, air, and 
heat, and therefore it is that ſuch earth may always be 
eſteemed the beſt or moſt favourable to the growth of 


plants, which will readily receive the influence of water, 


air, and heat, and not part too ſoon with them, but by 
gentle degrees diſtribute its virtues to the plants that are 
placed upon it : therefore all the very ſtift clays are not 


good, becauſe their parts are ſo bound together with viſ= 


cous matter, that neither water nor air, nor heat, can 
temperate them, which is the reaſon why ſuch ſoils bring 
their crops later than others. The higheſt ſands neither 
can be reckoned good, becauſe tho' they will readily re- 
ceive impreſſions from all theſe elements, yet ſuch a 
foil has not tenacity enough to retain them; then the 


middle foil, ſuch as I call loam, or mother-earth, may 
be eſteemed the moft deſirable ſoil, becauſe it is com- 


poſed equally of the too binding and too light foils. 
Clay and ſand is adapted to receive the influence of wa- 
ter, air, and heat, and to retain thoſe good properties, 
till plants are advantaged by them. CEOs 

ALL ſoils are more or leſs light or heavy, and are of 


many kinds; for which reaſon, each kind is more pro- 


er for one plant than another, ſome plants loving very 
ight earth, and ſome delight chiefly in the ſtiffeft day, 
— an 
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and between one and the other of theſe extremes, we 
may reckon as many varieties as there are diverſities of 
plants growing upon the face of the earth; for every 


than in any other, However we find that the medium 
between the two extremes of ſand and clay, will keep a 


plant of any ſort, by being neither too heavy nor too light. 


Tn ſoils which I ſhall here take notice of, are con- 
fiſting either of ſandy parts only, or of ſuch parts as we 
FBnd are the reſult of bodies, whether vegetable or ani- 


mal, putrified or reduced, or of theſe two mixed toge- 


ther; the lighter of them are ſands, and they all partake 
More or leſs of it. | HT 5 
Sax ps may be diſtinguiſhed by the round or running 
Land, ſuch as we uſe for ſanding of letters or hour-glaſles, 
and ſharp {and which has many angles, ſuch as ſcouring 
and or drift ſand, The round ſands are either black, 
white, grey, yellow, orred; theſe ſands, where-ever 


ground, are for the moſt part very deep, and I believe 
always fo; for in all my travels and enquires, I never 
found them otherwiſe, When we find theſe on the ſur- 


then they are commonly mixt near the ſurface, with 

parts of 2 as the fallen leaves or roots, which 
make the ſand rich with vegetable qualities; but as it is 
light by theſe means, it can be only made to receive 
the good effects of water, air, and heat, and retain them 


long enough to aſſiſt and nouriſh what is planted or fown 


upon them of fibrous-rooted plants, by ſtrengthening it 
with ſome matter that will bind it, or give it a ſhare of 
viſcoſity, ſuch as binds the clays ſo hard together; but 
this ac” 415 matter what-ever it is that we lay on it, 
muſt be diſcreetly laid upon this kind of light earth, 


an occaſion to complain on the other fide. The propor- 
tions I ſhall ſet down in the chapter following relating 
to manures. 5 


plant has its favourite ſoil, wherein it will proſper better 


they are found upon the ſurface or the ſtaple of the 


face of lands, we commonly find Heath, or Ling, or 
Broom, or Furze, or Goſs, growing upon them, and 


leſt we bind it too much, for then we ſhall have as bad 


NEXT 
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Nx r to theſe round or ſoft ſands, as they are called, 


we muſt reckon the ſharp ſands abovementioned, we 


have few of theſe that are of any other colour than 
white, yellow, or red; and it is rare to find any thing 
ever growing upon them unleſs they happen to be mixed 
with ſome of thoſe earthy parts which I have mentioned 


above, of rotted vegetables or animals: however theſe 


are no leſs capable of improving, or_ being improved, 
than the foregoing ſoft ſands, as I ſhall inſtance in the 
following chapter; but we muſt note that theſe ſands of 


themſelves bind with wet, but being mixed with clay, 


will open the clay. 1 

AFTER theſe we come to the gravels, which to con- 
ſider ſimply, are made of ſuch ſands as we have menti- 
oned before: theſe however are mixed with ſtones, and 


thoſe ſtones partake commonly of the figure of the ſands. 


We have of theſe gravels four or five ſorts ſimply with- 


out mixture, viz. the ſharp or angular red or yellow 


gravel, the round ſtoned red or yellow gravel, the an- 
gular or flinty black gravel, the round ſtone or pebble 
black gravel, and a grey coloured gravel. The obſer- 
vations I have made upon theſe gravels are, that the 
tree or ſhrub-kinds, which happen to grow upon them, 
are generally ever-greens, ſuch foil as this ſure can do 
nothing toward the nouriſhment of a plant of its ſelf; 
but it can keep a plant ſteady, and can receive the in- 
fluence of water, air, and heat from the ſun, by which 
means it provides nouriſhment for the plants in the two 
firſt, and prepares or cooks them by the laſt. And I 
ſuppoſe that a very ſmall ſhare of heat is neceſſary to 
put the plants I ſpeak of in action, i. e. the race of thoſe 
which have turpentine juices, ſuch as the fir, pine, 
piniſter, &c. becauſe upon all the coldeſt mountains in 
the world which are covered with ſnows in the midſt of 
ſummer, theſe grow and proſper, even the cedar of Leba- 
non; ſo that it does well with us, notwithſtanding it 
comes from one of the warmeſt latitudes, whoſe plants 
growing at the bottom of the mountains, muſt have as 
much warmth in the winter, as we allow to plants 
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brought to us from the ff Indies. But it is obſervable 


that thoſe ever-greens which have rezinous or tere- 
bantine Juices, let them come from any part of the world, 
will deſpiſe the froſts of our climate. This I firſt learnt 
from a great philoſopher of our times, Parker, 
Eſq; who has ſpared neither coft nor pains, in the trial 
of every kind of plant, which he can collect from all 
quarters of the globe, in his gardens near Croydon in Sur- 
7y. But as another curious gentleman obſerves, no viſ- 
cous or ſlimy matter will freeze; by which rule ſnails 
and ſlugs are never deſtroyed by the froſt ; and the miſle-= * 
toe, Which is the viſcum, grows and even is in the ö 
height of its proſperity in the froſty part of the ſeaſon; * 
but this plant always grows upon another plant, and 
never in any earth: ſo that it may have more viſcous 
Juices by drawing its nouriſhment from the ſap of plants 
when their juices are in the thickeſt ſtate. 
Wr may ſuppoſe likewiſe that gravels ſimply cannot 
afford ſuch a large ſhare of nouriſhment to any plant as 
would fill it with watry parts; for if this was the caſe, 
Fuck plants as I ſpeak of could not thrive” there, whoſe 
Juices muſt be viſcous, ſuch as birdlime or turpentine. 
In our own nation we have an inſtance of firs, which grow 
proſperouſly upon a hill of pure round or ſoft ſand, at 
the Earl of Ailsford's, near Guilford in Surry ; and the 
trials which ſeveral gentlemen have made of the like fort 
in England, I doubt not, will juſtify ſufficiently what I | 
have ſaid. And abroad we find, that ſuch trees as the *' 
fir, the pine, piniſter, &c. grow frequently in the cran- 
nies or clefts of rocks, and with very great luxuriance, 
Jo that even rocks may produce ſomething beneficial; 
likewiſe gravels, as ſimple as they may be, will not 
produce a leſs valuable crop. The improvement of 
theſe for corn, are by laying on them earth to bind them, 
and that may be of the ſtifter ſort, as I ſhall explain in 
the following chapter; for this fort of gravel wants a 
body, and therefore any fort of earth helps to improve 
it for corn, pulſe, &c. But beſides the gravels I have 
Mentioned, there 1s a ſcaly fort of gravel, 2 
„ fſeem 
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f-ems to be compos'd of mouldering ſtone, or ſort of 
white ſlate, which may be help'd as the gravels above. It 
muſt be noted, that theſe gravels, as well as the forego- 
ing ſands, are ftill hot or cold, as they are leſs or more 
ſubject to waters. All ſands and gravels that have not 


ſprings of water, are called hot ſands and hot gravels; 


and on the contrary, thoſe fands and gravels which are 


ſpringy and annoyed with waters, are called cold ſands 


and cold gravels. Again, it muſt be obſerved that all 
the gravels I ſpeak of, have a covering of ſome foil or 


other, but it is ſeldom that the ſtaple is above an inch 


or two deep ; however they are made to bring good 
crops, by manuring them well with earth. WE 

TRE next ſoils to the gravels for openneſs, are thoſe 
which are called chilturn, and in ſome places ſcarry and 
ſcaly ground, and in Eſſex malmy ground; this is a 
ſtony ſoil mixed with earth, or ſuch a ſoil as is gene- 


rally. of a good temper, neither too light nor too heavy, 


but ſuch a ſoil as I call loam or mother earth. This ſoil 
would need little manuring, if it was of any conſiderable 
depth, but it is generally a ſhallow ſtaple, and has a 
ſtony bottom; ſo that to attempt the clearing it of ſtones 
can be of no advantage, becauſe upon every ploughing, 
there will others riſe up; the improvement of this 
ground is therefore to raiſe the ſtaple as much as poſſible : 
and with this ſort of land we may alſo place the dry 
mouldering chalk which is generally mixed with it, or 
has a ſtaple or covering of light loamy ſoil upon it. 
TRE next ſoil to theſe, is the loam or mother earth, 


ſimple, or without mixture: This as I obſerve above, is 


the medium between ſand and clay, and is commonly 
of a deep ſtaple, with a clay bottom, and now and 
then a vein of gravel ; this is the richelt of all other ſoils, 
being open enough to enrich it ſelf by the influence of 


rain, dews, air, and heat, and being binding enough to 
keep the virtues it gains from ſuch powers from expend- 
ing themſelves too quickly. In this ſoil there begins to 


appear ſome ſhare of viſcous matter, which 1s a token of 
richneſs, as well as a certainty of ſtiffneſs in ſome de- 
_ gree 
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gree. We ought 1n all attempts for the improvement 
of lands to conſider, that if they are very ſtiff, like the 
blue clay, or other clays, the parts of ſuch clays ſhould 
be opened and broken; for thoſe clays are full of rich 
Juices, but have them ſo locked up or bound by the viſ= 
cous matter which prevails in them, that they cannot di- 
ſtribute their virtues to the plants that are ſet in them; 
and alſo this great ſtiffneſs prevents the operating of the 
water, air, and heat upon the ſoil. So the earths which 


are very light and open, ſhould be bound a little, that | 


they may retain their virtues ; that is, one ſhould be o- 
pened and the other bound, till we bring both to the 
temper of the loam I mention. 85 
THERE 1s another ſort of loam which is much ſtiffer 
than that fort I have mentioned, which in ſome places 
is called clamp or ſtrong loam, and is a good earth for 
making of bricks; when we find this, we may expect 


to have it run a great depth. This is accounted a very 


rich ſoil, and eſpecially for corn and graſs, and in the 
hands of an underſtanding farmer will never wear out, 
but will bear now and then a little refreſhment or ma- 
nuring from ſome of the lighter ſoils: their clamp or 
ſtiff loam, as well as the lighter loam before mentioned, 
is commonly of a yellow colour, and alſo of a black, 
and ſometimes of a grey or a white; which laſt two ſome 
take for margle, or marle ; the black is eſteemed the 
richeſt of them all, and is that pinguid ſoil fo much e- 
ſteemed by the ancient writers of huſbandry: where 
theſe fat ſoils are found, the farmers muſt needs have 
rich crops, and bad roads. Theſe forts of ſoils are dee p 
in ſtaple, and have generally a vein of ſand under em, 

or gravel, and that commonly is full of water. 
AFTER theſe we come to the clays, for marles are ne- 
ver on the ſurface of the earth, they all lie in beds ſome 

depth under the ſurface, and commonly are found in wet 
places, for the moſt part under ſandy or light ground; 
I have not found any under clays, nor heard of any 
that have been found under clays ; but theſe I ſhall ſpeak 
of in another place. The clays which I ſhall here men- 
tion 


white clay is unctuous or viſcous, and brings g 
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tion, are either white, grey, yellow, red or blue: That 
which we call white clay, has every property of the fat 
chalk ; and therefore according to my Lord Bacon's rea- 
ſoning, this white clay is chalk ; for Lord Bacon ſays 


1 concerning the attempts towards the making of gold, 


that whatever can be found to have every property of 
gold is gold; and ſo indeed of every thing elſe. This 
Crops 
of corn with frequent ſtirring, and enriching with ſuch 
things as will open its parts: It ſerves Iikewife to ma- 
nure other grounds, but 1s not the ſort which is burned 


for lime, for that is of a dry nature. This with its com- 


mon ſurface or ſtaple, brings good corn for ſome time, 
and good graſs afterwards ; but the moſt common pro- 
duce 1s beech and horn-beam. Of late many woods of 
this ſort have been grubbed up in Berkſhire, and there a- 
bouts, and by the long growth of woods upon them, the 
ground has a good ſurface or ſtaple, and has been very 
productive of corn, and are accounted their richeſt lands. 
But, as I have obſerved before, grounds of all kinds have 

plants which are natural to them, and therefore the far- 
mer's great buſineſs is to ſort their plants to their 

ground which is natural to them, for that is a ſure way 


of reaping a crop with little trouble and expence; all 


the manures imaginable in ſuch a caſe muſt be detrimen- 
tal; for without going far for a witneſs, we may venture 
to ſay, that the natural ſoil is always more agreeable to 


the health and 233 of a plant, than any artificial 


{oil we can make for it. So that beſides what I ſhall ſay 


in the next chapter of the improvement of land by ma- 5 


nures, I ſhall in another chapter ſpeak of the improve- 


ment of land, by adapting the proper plants to every 
fort of foil; for in my opinion there is no neceſſity of 


driving all our lands to corn, and forcing ſome of them 
by ſo great expence and trouble to bear it, that the far- 
mers get little or nothing by them, ſeeing we have ſoils 
of all ſorts that will bring ſome profitable plants of them- 


ſelves without any manuring, and will bring in as much 


or more money as the beſt corn: And as it is the * 
| - 
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pal end of farming to get money, what matters it by 
what crop we have it, if we find it in our cabinets. Is 
a guinea ever the better or worſe for being gained by 
corn, or the moſt vile thing one could name? But it is 
ſurely much the better as we get it by leſs trouble and 
expence, and that muſt be done by skill, which can on- 
ly be had from experience. 5 
TRE grey clay is like the former, only differing in 
the colour, and a very little in its ſhare of unctuous parts, 
this being leſs binding than the former. 5 
THe yellow clay is very ſtiff, I mean by it ſuch as is 
uſed b 13 ; the parts of this are ſo binding, that 
after ploughing the clots ſhould be broken with mattocks 
or beetles, or elſe tis impoſſible to make any thing of 
it; it is ſo ſlimy and binding, that it will hold any wa- 
ter like a baſon: this notwithſtanding may be rectify d 
by lying fallow in the winter, for the rains, froſts and 
ſnows, will have that effect upon it as will take away 
art of its binding quality, and then all means ſnould 
be uſed to keep it from reſolving again, as I ſhall ſet 
forth in my chapter of manures; for while it is in its 
primitive {ſtiffneſs it is not fit for corn, and therefore will 
not be reckon'd good among the farmers. And beſides, 
while the great ſtiffneſs remains in it, the clumps or clods - 
will be fo large, and lie fo hollow, that the ground will 
never cloſe or ſettle ; and without that is done, the roots 
of every thing that is planted in it muſt be ſubje& to meet 
the air, and cannot be cloſely covered, which will occa- 
ſion death, or make them canker, for no plant can grow 
well, unleſs the ground it grows in is of ſuch a fort as 
will cloſe and ſettle well about its roots; nor any ſeed 
will come up if the ground is not well ſettled about it. 
And beſides, the more open the parts of any ground 
are, the deeper the impreſſion will be that is made in it 
by the ſun, rain, air and dews, and the greater ſhare of 
fertility will it gain from them, and the greater ſhare of 
riches can it diſpence. %%ͤ;ů́'Ni 
TIIsõ ſort of clay lies commonly in very deep beds; 
I have known a well ſunk above an hundred foot N 
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them on a ſuddain. This and the red clay are much 
the ſame one as the other, their colour ſeems only to 
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the workmen could find any other kind of ſoil, and in 


many places wells have been dug above fifty, before 
they loſt the clay, or found a ſpring, and that has ge- 


nerally been in a gravel, or a quickſand ; ſo that thoſe 


who ſeek for ſprings in ſuch a ſoil, muſt arm themſelves 
with patience, for they muſt not think to meet with 


make the diſtinction; but we may make one remark u 
on them, that all the parts of them which lie in the ſur- 
face, or nearer to the air, are tenderer than what lie 
remote from it. = 5 5 
THe other clay which I am to mention, is the blue 
clay, which of all others is the moſt ſtubborn; for in 
this the viſcous parts abound more than in all the reſt ; 
it cuts almoſt like glue, and is reckoned the moſt bar- 
ren ſoil, by thoſe who think no ſoil good that will not bear 


corn. But ſtill this has its favourite plants, and is ca- 
pable of being made tender as any of the former ſoils, by 


the ſame means as the former clays are to be ordered, 
only it will require a little more labour. I have ſeen this 
ſoil by dint of labour and induſtry, brought to bear ve- 
ry good corn, but it may be ordered upon the foot I have 
ſaid, before concerning the improvement of lands, by 
cultivating ſuch plants upon them as are agreeable to 
them. This clay then may bring profitable crops with- 


out much charge or trouble. 


Tus I have taken a view of the ſeveral ſorts of ſoil 
common in Exgland, and the enſuing chapter will ſhew 


the methods of manuring them. 


AFTER what I have here ſaid concerning the influ- 


_ ence of the ſeveral elements upon plants, it may be ex- 


pected that I ſhould ay ſomething particularly of the 
manner by which theſe ſeveral elements operate upon 


the ſeveral parts of plants, but that will be the ſubject 
of another chapter. 3 
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CHAP. II. 
f Mannres, &c. 


2— 


FTAVING in the former chapter given my reader 
an account of the ſeveral varieties of ſoils, waters, 


and of the influence of the air and ſun; I ſhall in this 


| diſcourſe ſpeak principally of the plough, and begin with 


ſome curious obſervations in the art of huſbandry, which 


were written two hundred years ago, by maſter Fitz 


Herbarde, with my remarks upon them. That gentle- 


man was the author of two ſmall, but judicious pieces, 


about the year 1500, one called The Booke of Husban- 


dry, and the other Surveyinge, both which copies have 


by chance fallen into my hands, and contain very pro- 
table matter relating to agriculture, and eſpecially that 
of the firſt days in England, which ought by no means to 


be loft to the world. I ſhall introduce them occaſionally 


in this work in their native dreſs, and compare them 
with the preſent practice. By way of introduction, Mr. 
Fitz Herbarde gives the farmers the following inſtruc- 
tions, viz. . 3 | 
* The mooſte general livynge that husbandes can 
have, is by plowynge and ſowynge of theyr cornes : 
© and rerynge or breadynge of theyr cattel ; and not the 


one without the other. Then is the plough the moſt _ 


neceſſarieſt inſtrument that an huſband can oecupye : 
* wherefore it is convenient to be knowen how a plough 
© ſhuld be made. „ 

ITꝝñIls introduction ſhews us the firſt rudiments of hus- 


bandry, that a farmer ought not only to be skilbd in the 


improvement of his land, by ſowing of corn or ſeeds, but 


ought alſo to underſtand the breeding and the manage- 
ment of cattle ; for every farmer is the richer, as he knows 


how to make the beſt uſe of every thing about his farm; 


and 
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and as there is no farm where cattle muſt not be employ- 
ed, ſo it is neceſſary not only to know how to breed and 
raiſe them to the beſt advantage at the markets; but to 
have juft ſo many of them and no more, as are neceſ- 


ſary to live upon the farm, and of ſuch ſorts too, as will 


feed on the offals or leavings of one another. But my 
author ſpeaks firſt concerning divers kinds of ploughs 
in his time. His own words are, * There be plowes of 


* 


©4424 
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ſo long ago as two hun 


dyvers makinges, in divers countries, and in lykewiſe 
there be plowes of yron, of dyvers facyons ; and that 
is den there be many maner of grounds and ſoile: 
ſome white clay, ſome red clay, ſome gravell or chyl- 
turne, ſome ſand, ſome mean erth, ſome medle with 
marle, and in many places hygh ground, and one 

plough wyl not ſerve in al places; therefore it is ne- 

ceſſary to have dyvers manner of plowes. In Somerſet- 


ſhire about Zelcaſter, the ſhar-beam, that in many places 


is called the ploughe-head, 1s four or five foot long, and 
it is broad and thyn, and that is becauſe the lond is 
very tough, and would ſuck the plough into the erth, 
if the ſhar-beam were not long, brode, and thyn. In 
Kent they have other maner of plowes: ſome go with 


wheles, as they do in many other places; and ſome wyl 


turne the ſhelbrede at every londs end, and plowe al 
one way. In Buckinghamſhire are plowes made of ano- 
ther maner, and alfo other maner of plowe yrons, the 
which me ſeemeth generally good and lykely to 
ſerve in many places, and eſpecially if the plough- 
beam and ſhar-beam were four ynches longer between 
the ſheth and the plowe tayle, that the ſneldbrede 
might come more aſlope, for thoſe plowes gyve out too 
ſodenly, and therefore they be worſe to draw, and for 
no cauſe els. In Locehnfoyee, Lankeſhyre, Torkeſhyre, 
Lincolne, Norfolke, Cambridgeſhyre, and many other 
countries, the plowes be of dyvers makinges. But how 
ſo ever they be made, if they be well tempored and go 
well, they may be the better ſuffered, 
THe uſe of theſe is to thew us in the firſt place, that 
— years and upwards, we had 
C2 diverſities 
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48 diverſities of ploughs in England, and in the next place, 
14 there was then a regard to the eaſineſs of the draught of 
the ploughs. It appears likewiſe by this article, that 
the farmers of thofe times, had 15 much regard to 
the difference of ſoils, that they appointed different 
forts of ploughs for them; but in the books of Heſiod, 
Virgil, Columella, Varro, Paladius, and others the ancient 
writers of huſbandry, we find but two ſorts of plougũs 
mentioned, as I have obſerved in my ſurvey of the an- 
cient huſbandry. So far have the moderns improved upon 
this uſeful inſtrument ; and I am perſuaded when the 
true uſe of the plough, and the knowledge of its ſeveral 
parts, come once to be well underſtood by thoſe who ' 
are well skilled in mechanicks, we may ſtill ſee greater 
improvements made in the contrivance of this engine, 
than has hitherto appeared; for there are few farmers 
who have leiſure enough and knowledge enough of the 
mechanick powers, to ſpare time or bring into practiſe 
any thing extraordinary on account of the plough, _ 
but the gentlemen when they come to know the 
parts and uſe of ploughs, may perchance employ _ 
ſome of their time to give us ſomething new and 
_ uſeful upon that head; eſpecially thoſe who take 
delight in farming, and hold grounds in their own 
hands. There are ſome indeed who are wiſe enough 
to judge, that the plough is not an inſtrument below 
the thought of the nobleſt perſonages; and who have 
taken ſteps towards its improvement, as well knowing 
it is in a manner the key to huſbandry. Among theſe 
gentlemen, I have received ſome inſtructions, relating 
*% 8 to it, but particularly from my worthy friend Matthew 
BUY Bradbury, Eſq; of Wicken-Hall in the County of Eſex; 
1 Wjhoſe letter to me, with the draughts and deſcriptions 
of e ploughs, I ſhall here oblige my reader 
with e my Ng 
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To Mr. BRADLET, &c. 
S1K,- 5 


A Ccording to your deſire, I have ſent you the 


draughts of ſeveral ploughs, viz. of the double- 
breaſted or trenching wheel-plough, of the ſingle wheel- 


7 5 plough, the mole, want, or ant-hill plough, and the par- 


ing plough; all which by experience I have proved to 
be good in their ſeveral ſtations, and queſtion not but 
will anſwer your expeQation, and likewiſe redound to 
the future benefit of the publick. 
, © + > © 
Tour moſt humble ſervant, 
Mar. BRADBURY. 


P. S. Sir, J have underwritten ſent you an account of 


the ſeveral uſes of my ploughs, and ſhall begin with the 
double-breaſted wheel-plough, which with the middle 


coulter and ſix horſes, will divide and plough a round 
ridge or ſtetch at one furrow, and will in twy-fallowing, 
and try-fallowing, plough nine acres as ſoon as a ſingle 
dray-plough will plough one acre ; but you muſt obſerve 


to ſet your wheels ſo far diſtant as to go in furrows on 
each ſide of the ridge. 5 


_ Tne ſame plough with three coulters, is very uſeful 
in drawing of ditches or trenches, where land lies wet 
and wants to be drained. But for this work of drawing 
of ditches, the plough will require twelve horſes or 
more, according to the depth and ſtiffneſs of the land. 
IuIsõ plough will alſo draw wide and deep drains, and 
18 a very uſeful inſtrument for cutting through riſing 
grounds for avenues, which by digging would be "ey 

£4 flow 
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flow and wy ve ray work ; for where you can open one 
rod with a {pade, which will coſt three-pence, you may 
with this plough, draw and open near fifteen hundred 
rods in a day, if the ground be not too ſtiff. | 
I COME next to the deſcription of the aforeſaid plough, 
referring to plate the firſt. „ | 
Fig. I. FROM A to A is the plough- beam, ten or 
eleven foot long, and fix inches ſquare, from the tail 
end to the coulters, or a little beyond BB; and from 
thence to the noſe, front, or little end of the beam C, 
muſt be hewen taper to four inches ſquare. No. 1, 2, 3, 
are the mortiſes four inches long, by two inches wide, 
for three ſtandards or plough-ſneat es. 
DD Are the two coulter blocks, of ſound hard wood, 
eight inches each, from the beam to the Gut- ſide, ſeven 
inches deep, and about a foot long. Theſe muſt be 
braced through the beam with two ſtrong iron bolts, 
f on keys and cotterels to keep the blocks immove- 
—_—_ | OO | 2 5 
No 4, 5, 6. Are the three coulter holes, or places to 


fix the coulters in. 


Fig. II. A view of the ſaid plough, without the dou- 
ble breaſt, or mould- boards, in which may be ſeen 
the ſituation of the three ſtandards, ſhare-pin, or 
ſtring, and the three coulters. 5 


FROM A to A, the length of the benmm. 
No 1, 2, 3. The three ſtandards or ſheaths, which 
are the ſtrength of the plough, and hold the beam and 
ground, or neck of the plough together: theſe are four 
Inches broad, and two inches thick, one longer than the 
other, the longeſt to raiſe the bottom of the beam, from 
the upper fide of the neck or ground, ſixteen inches, 
": Sn a 86 
No 4. The ſhare-ftring or bolt of iron, to preſerve 
the neck of the plough from wrenching _ : 
No 5. The key and iron collar or cotterel of the faid 


bolt. On. 
No 6, | 
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No 6, 7, 8. The three large coulters or counters of 
well hardned iron. The coulter No 7, to go thro' the 
 plough-beam and the coulters No 6 and 8, to be fixed in 
the blocks by two iron-bolts, paſſing through the beam 
and middle coulter : as may be ſeen at the coulter No 8. 
So that when the three coulters are in, there will be four 
iron: bolts to keep the blocks and coulters immoveable. 

FROM 9 to 1o, the pin-holes of the beam. 


Fig. III. Oy the neck or ground of the plough. 


A The neck or ground of the plough made of folid 
plank of aſh four inches thick. 1 
FPR oM 1 to 2, muſt be eighteen inches wide, hewen 
taper to fit into the box or ſocket of the ſnare. 
No 3, 4, 5. The mortiſe holes to receive the ſneaths 
or ſtandards. N > 
No 6 and 7. The cutting plates fixed with ſtrong 
ſpikes to the verge at the bottom of the neck or ground 
of the plough. Theſe muſt taper from four inches wide, 
beyond the ground, at the tail, to the corners of the ſoc- 
ket of the ſhare. Theſe ſhould be laid with the beſt ſteel, 
in order to keep in a capacity of cutting the work for 
the bottom of the plough. „%%% 2 ok 
No 8, The box or ſocket of the ſhare, nine inches 
long, four inches deep, fix inches wide at the great end, 
and four at the hittle end. FR 1s | 
No 9. The neck and point of the ſhare, ſeven inches 
long, and very ſtrong and taper to the point. . 


Fig. IV. The two breaſt or mold- boards, raiſed upon 
the ſhare, and ground or neck of the plough, to 
open and turn the work. e 


No 1. The ſhare of the plough. : 
No 2, 2. The two deals or mold · boards meeting on 
the middle of the ſhare at 3. 5 3 : 
No 4. The rivet plate which braces the two mald- 
boards together at the fore part, with three ſtrong ri- 
| | vets 
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vets, as appears in the figure. The height of this end of 
the mold-board, muſt be from the ſhare to the bottom 
part of the plough-beam. To prevent the ſhare and 
neck from riſing, theſe mold-boards muſt be raiſed on 
the verge of the neck or ground, ſo as not to prevent the 
cutting plates 5, 5, from performing their work. Theſe | 
muſt be made of oak or aſh ſawn, two inches and an half 
or three inches thick. 4 WE js 

No 6, 6. Two ſtattle pins to ſtrengthen and keep the 
mold-boards aſunder, at tail. See the figure. 


Fig. V. A view of the double breaſted or trenching- 
plough, with all its parts. 3 95 


No 1, 1. The handles of the plough, or ſtilts: theſe 
are faſten'd to the ground of the plough within-fide 
of the mold-boards. The reſt of the plough to No 2, has 
been deſcribed in the former figures. N | 
No 3. The draught collar, which leads by a chain to 
the bolſter or plough-pillow, by which the cattle draw | 
ETV 5 8 
No 4. The plough hammer with three ſetts, which ſet 


the draught collar forward or backward, by changing it 


into the ſeveral holes in the beam, and thereby make 
the plough go deeper or fleeter at diſcretion. 5 
No 5. Is the bolſter or plough-pillow, which is a 
ſtrong plank of three inches thick, and eighteen inches 
wide, through which is a mortiſe for the chain to pals, 
and fixed thereto with a collar wedge. 
No 6. The round collar and jumping links, which 
fix and hold the plough to the bolſter ; and alſo raiſe and 
bring in the wheels at the lands end, or turning, at di- 
ſcretion. EE 5 . 
No 7. The pin which goes thro' the collar into any of 
the holes of the bolſter, to ſet the plough offward or ta- 
ward, as the work requires. — 3 
IN the front or fore part of the bolſter, which cannot 
be obſerved in this figure, are fixed the cloves or tongues, 
or cheeks of wood, and rackſillary of iron, with eight 


notches, 
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notches, by which the cattle draw the plow, and ſet the 
wheels to go at a true diſtance and prevent the plough's 
overthrowing. This is the ſtrongeſt plough that ever 


was made, and will endure twenty horſes: it does well 
in any lands, but eſpecially in light grounds. 


Plate II. Fig. 3. Of the ſingle wheel · plough. 


Tux next plough which I ſhall take notice of, is the 
ſingle wheel-plough, made according to the figure, which 
ſomewhat w/v the common dray-plough, and is 
chiefly uſed for plowing and tilling your ſtiff lands, 
which a common dray-plough has not ſtrength to per- 
form. This plough, contrary to the gate of the dray- 
plough, is forced deeper into the ground, by the hold- 
er's leaning or weighing thereon, as occaſion requires, 
which * the contrary takes the dray- ploug out of the 
zroun | 
5 Txis fingle wheel-plough, performs its work with 
more certainty and truth than the dray-plough, and will 
till ſuch clays and gravelly ſoil, where the dray-plough 
cannot penetrate ; and will air, or open, and plow your 
land, to what depth or certainty you pleaſe ; eſpecially 
upon your high baulks or backs, and broad lands, where 
they are moſt commonly in uſe, and are ſometimes 
drawn by eight or ten horſes or oxen, in hard work, or 
as many as neceſſity requires. Theſe ploughs are very 
proper and uſeful for drawing water furrows 1n wet 
ands, which they will readily do, twelve or fourteen 
inches deep, which is performed by raiſing the wheel, 
which wheel upon all occaſions, lets the plow into the 
ground deeper at diſcretion. VVV 
A A Is the plough- beam, about ſeven foot long, and 
five inches ſquare, from the tail 1, to the coulter 2, and 
then taper to three inches and an halt. 
No 3, 3. The twe ſtandards or plough-ſheaths. 5 
No 4. The ſtilt or plough handle ſet ſloping in at the 
top of the beam, behind the ſheath or ſtandard. 


No 5. 
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No 5. The breaft or mold-board, or ſhield-boatd, or 
ſheld-brede, or furrow- board, or earth- board, which in 
the forepart, muſt touch the bottom of the beam, to pre- 
vent the ſhare or neck from riſing. 

No 6. Is the neck or ſhare- beam. 8 

No 7. The plough-ſhare, whoſe ſocket muſt be ſeven 

inches long, three deep, five wide at the great end, and 
three at the little end. | 

No 8. The cock or coke of the plough to defend the 
mold- board, and the cut work. 

No 9. Is the ſtring or ſhare- bolt. 

No 18 Is the collar and key of the ſame. 

No 2, 2. Is the coulter or counter of the plough. 
No 11, 11. Are the wedges whereby the coulter is 
ſet forward or backward, or offward or toward. The up- 

= 3 es are called the fore wedges, and the wedge be- 
low the beam is called the hole or heel-wedge. | 


| No 12, 12. The double cheek or 1ron frame for the : 


wheel to move in. 
No 13, 13. The holes for raiſi ing or fi ating the wheel 


Higher or lower, thereby to ſet the plough deeper or 
fleeter, which you may do to an inch. 
No 14. The bolt pin, which with its key and collar, 
holds the cheek or wheel. frame, and ſillery to the 
plough- beam. N 
No 15. Is the fillery, and its notches to ſet the plough 
oftward or toward. 
No 16. The hook and ring to draw the plough b 
No 17. The ring of this wheel to be of 1 iron, , about 


two inches broad. 
Plate II. Fig. 1. Of the paring or ſwerd-plough. 


Tar next plough which I ſhall preſent to your view, 
is the ſwarth or ſwerd, or paring plough with wheels 
which is chiefly for two uſes, wes. 

FI ES r, for the paring, cutting or drawing of ſwerd 
plates, or turfs for * of grals plats or graſs walks in 


gardens. 
\ SECONDLY, 
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SECONDLY, they are of excellent uſe for paring of 
r lay grounds, and worn out ſwerd lands, in order 
for burning, or devonſhireing, and thereby improve the 
ſame for corn. This plough will raiſe more turf in one 
day with four horſes, than twenty men can do with 
turfing irons, and to what centre or depth you pleaſe. 
This plough may be made as wide or narrow as you 
think fit, according to the tenderneſs or ſtiffneſs of the 
ſoil; by which you muſt always be guided. This plough 
likewiſe may be ſet deeper or fleeter at diſcretion, by 
| ſetting the wheels forward or backward, by the pin and 
collar, deſcribed in the figure, according to the E. in 
the beam, which muſt not be above two inches aſunder, 
by reaſon your work is fleet or ſhallow. ” 
WIr R this plough, E may with E expedition, 
plough up weeds or thiſtles, in ſuch lands as are open 


nnd tender. 


The deſcription of _ paring-plough is as fol- 
e | e 


FOM A to 4A, is the plough-beam, about ſeven foot 
long, which is mortiſed and pinioned into the block. 
B The block of ſolid clean timber, without knots. | 
CC The ſheaths or ſtandards, made flat on the inſide, 
to cloſe equally with the paring-plate, and to be faſten- 
ed to it with two bolts and keys on each fide, as is mark- 
ed at D. | 
Es the paring plate of iron laid with ſteel, about four 
inches wide, and twelve, fourteen, ſixteen or eighteen 
inches broad, as occaſion ſerves. This plate muſt be 
made to cut on the ſides, which are bolted to the ſtan- 
Cards, as well as the bottom part. = | 
FF The two iron braces to ſupport the ſtandards from 
giving way. Note, the two ſtandards muſt be mortiſed 
near the outſides, and thro' the block. | 
GG The plough-hand les or ſtilts of the plough, which 
muſt be fixed in the interſtices between the beam and 
the ſtandards ſlope- wiſe. N 2 0 
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Taz other part of this plough, with regard to the 
wheels, pillow or bolſter, and collar links, 1s the ſame 
as | have deſcrib'd in the double-breafted plough, or may 
be obſerved in the Hertfordſhire wheel-plough, only the 
pin-holes in the plough-beam — not to co above two 
inches aſunder. 


Fig. II. plate II. OF the Aat-ſpade te 


or plough for — ing of "OO The Explana- 
tion. N 


Tas vlough i is uſed in ſome parts of Efe and Suffolk | 
for cutting of mole-hills. E e and ant- hills, and 


will do as much of that work in one day, as a man with 


a ſpade can do in twenty days: It may be drawn with 


one horſe or two horſes lengthways, and might be of 


ſome benefit in teaching horſes to draw; becauſe, how- 
ever the mole or ant-hills will afford a good reſiſtance 
to this plough, yet there are none of them ſo ſtubborn, 
but the plough will cut its way through them, which 


will give encouragement to a horſe; whereas a dead 
draught is the contrary- 


Fig. IV. No 1. The ſpade or tongue of this plough 
which is a plate of iron about ſixteen inches long, a foot 


wide, and about half an inch thick in the middle, or ſtron- 


geſt part, and made very ſharp on the edges. This muſt 
be rivetted with four ſtrong rivets on the upper ſide of 
theparing plate 2, 2, which muſt be of iron likewiſe, well 


| hardened and made ſharp at the edge at 3, 3; this plate | 


ſhould be five inches broad, and an inch thick at the 
back, and four foot in length from 44 - 
No 5, 5. The ſockets of iron, in which are fix'd the 
Plough ſtilts or handles mark'd 6, 6. 
No 4, 4. Is a foot-link and chain to ſet rhe harneſs 
on, for the horſe or horſes to draw by. 
Warn the work with this plough is over, the and 
hills, &c. may either be broken and ſpread upon the 
land, or carried upon ſtiff lands chiefly for their im- 
provement, tho' it will do well upon my. grounds: 
For 
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For the mole in the firſt place, and the ant in the next 
place renders it extreamly fine, and by raiſing the earth 
thus in the figure of an hill, the rains waſh-away all the 
viſcous or ſlimy parts which were at firlt in it, 12 it were 
naturally ſtiff, and prevent its binding for the future, ſo 
that ſuch earth is even coveted by the floriſts for its ex- 
dellent goodneſs; and beſides we may obſerve, that 
theſe hills are never annoy'd with ſtones, for the mole 
never works but where it can have a free paſſage, and 
beſides cannot raiſe a ſtone out of the ground; and it is 
not to be conceived that the ants can bring any there, 
or indeed would ſuffer any to be in the hills they inha- 
bit ; ſo that the ſharp edges of this mole-hill plough are 
not in danger of being ſpoiled by cutting up of the hills. 
It is to be noted that this work ſhould be done in the 
winter, the better to deſtroy the ants, and alſo that being 
- a proper time to lay manure upon lands: But as this 
longh leaves the places bare where the mole-hills ſt 
t is neceſſary in the February following to ſow thoſe 
places with hay-ſeed, which will in a ſhort time come 
up, and in a ſummer be as good graſs as the reſt, 


Deſcription of Colonel Bradbury's ſcallop'd molehill- 
plough. Plate II. Fig. 4. e 


Tn uſe of this ſcallop'd mole-hill, or ant-hill plough 
is the ſame as the former, only for the better deſtroying 
of the ants, the ſpade part of this plough is made hol- 
low, ſomewhat like a ſcoop, as is repreſented in the fi- 
gure ; the uſe of which is to leave a hollowneſs in the 
ground when the ant-hill is cut off, which hollow place 
or baſon will receive the rain as it falls, and drown the 
ants. © | | „%% ũ ¾ ü pp | 
 Frox No 1, to 1, is an iron plate about five inches 
_ over, and above an inch thick at the back. 3 
No 2, 2, Is the ſcalloped ſpade, or tongue of the 
plough, which is an iron plate about 16 inches long, 


and about a foot over at the wideſt part; this from the 


the ſharp point is thicker by degrees till it comes to the 
9 back, 
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back, which ſhould be compleatly an inch thick, This 
—— muſt be well hardened, and very ſharp on the 
edges. | 

No 3, 3, TRE paring plate, which ſhould be very 
ſharp on the fore edge; this ſhould, together with the 
ſcalloped ſpade, be four foot from No 1, to 1. 

No 4, 4, THe iron ſockets, in which are fixed the 
plough-handles or plough-ſtilts, marked 5, 5. 

No 1, 1. Is a foot-link to ſet the harneſs on for a horſe, 
or two horſes to draw by. E 
NM B. WEN this plough is uſed, the point of the 

ſcalloped ſpade muſt be ſet to the bottom of the hill, by 
raiſing the plough ſtilts, ſo that it may go into the 
ground; and when the hill is near cut through, then by 
weighing a little upon the ſtilts, the point riſes again 
cout of the ground. This work ſhould be done in the 
winter, for then is the time to deſtroy the ants. 

'Tavs we have ſet forth ſome of the moſt uſeful and 

curious ploughs, from a gentleman who is well known 
to be famous in the art of huſbandry ; and I hope will be 
an encouragement to others to follow his example, in 
communicating what may tend to publick good. 

As for common ploughs, we may find them in every 
farm, and it would be needleſs to deſcribe them: But 
it is neceſſary, however, to ſay ſomething concerning 
the uſe of ploughs in general. The plough we are to 

_ conſider, is an inſtrument deſigned for the breaking and 
opening of the ground, in order for the ſowing of corn, 
or other ſeeds, or for planting of roots; but as we have 
grounds or ſoils of various kinds, and alſo as it is con- 
venient to plough ſometimes very deep, and other times 
to plow very fleet or ſhallow ; ſo will not one ſort of 
plough do every ſort of work, but the plough muſt be 
adapted to the ſoil and work we may have occaſion for: 
And in this caſe, that plough is eſteemed the beſt which 
wall diſpatch the molt work in a day, and render the 
earth the moſt fine and tender; for the opening of ſtiff 
ſoil, ſo as to make it fine and work well, is as profitable 
1 as dung; and I judge that the twy and try of 
e "oe 
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land is chiefly helpful to the grain that is ſowed upon it, 
by being rendered more open in its parts, and not only 


| by lying a ſeaſon without cropping : For we find about 
the Weſt of England, that land, when it is croſs-plowed, 


preſently after the firſt ploughing, is by being opened 
and well broken, made capable of producing a plentiful 
crop without lying fallow at all; and from frequent ex- 


_ periments I find, that by changing of crops, a piece of 
ground need never lie idle: For tho a crop of corn will 


draw much nouriſhment from ground, yet that will not 
draw out that nouriſhment which 1s proper for a Turnip, 
or a Pea, or a Bean, or a Carrot, or a parſnip, or a po- 


tatoe; nor do any of theſe ſingly impoveriſh the ground 


for any of the others, but every one draws a ſeparate 
kind of food from the earth; ſo that were we to ſow of 
all theſe ſorts to follow one another, the ground would 
give us them in good proſperity. But we are to conſider 
too, that by plowing the ground every time we change 
theſe crops, the earth has an opportunity of recovering 
its vigour from the air, and by repeated plowings from 
fortnight to fortnight, an exhauſted earth will ſo regain 
its loſt ſtrength, that it will have no occaſion for manur- 
ing. As a proof of this, I have dried earths ſo much, 
that there has not been any apparent moiſture left in 


them, and have then put feeds into them, and incloſed 


them in dry jarrs, ſtopped as cloſc as poſlible, Theſe 
earths, tho' they were kept in a warm room for three or 
four months, did not at all * any of the ſeeds to 
chip or ſprout, but when they had been expoſed to the 
air for a month, they came up without any water. So 
we have many inſtances in Eſſer, and other places, of 
earth which has been taken a hundred foot deep out of 
the ground, where muſtard has come up ; from whence 
we learn how neceſlary it 1s for ground to be broken 


and expoſed to the air, to put ſeeds in action, cr 


make them germinate; for we are well aſſured the mu- 
ſtard-ſeeds were already in that earth: Alſo we may ſee 
by the foreſaid experiment, that earth diveſted of all its 
qualities, may recover them again from the air, So 1. 

o nave 
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have alſo been informed by a perſon of honour, that 


copper oar, after it has been drawn or refin'd, ſo that 
the pure metal has been out of it, the ſaid oar has 
been laid in a high-way to mend the road; and after a 


year or two it has been worked over again, and produced 


a large quantity of metal, which, in my opinion, it 
could only gain from the air. Sol ſay, that every earth 


by ſtirring, becomes richer than it was before; and the 


more the parts of ſtiff land are broken or opened, the 


more has that earth the power of receiving nouriſhment 
from the air, and of diſpeuſing its riches to the ſeeds and 


plants that are put into it. Again, we are ſure that the 
crops produced upon ſuch ſoils, without the addition of 
dungs, will be ſound and wholeſome z while on the con- 


. trary, where dung is uſed before it is perfectly mellowed 
and reduced to Earth, it is apt to yield a fly which will 
deſtroy a crop, or ſubject it to canker : ſo far is the ſay- 


ing true in huſbandry, that the labour of the farmer en- 
riches land more than dag 8 
THE plough we find is uſed for expedition, but the 


ſpade, when it is in the hands of an underſtanding man, 


will break and mellow the earth better than the plough, 


beczuſe every clod of earth may be chopped and broken 


with the ſpade at once, or the earth may be opened or 
dug to any depth; but then the ſpade work goes on ſſow- 


ly, and but little of it can be done in a day. Is it not 


then reaſonable to judge that ſtrong land, by being 
ploughed two or three time croſs and athwart, may be 
rendered more fertile by being broken into ſmaller 


parts; for it is certainly ſo in thoſe lands that are not 


dug with the ſpade. 5 
THERE is one thing likewiſe which we ought to ob- 
ſerve in ploughing, which is to break the ground at e- 
very time of a different depth, and that may be partly 
directed by the ſeveral crops which we deſign to put in- 


to the ground, that is by the ſhallow or deep growing 


of the roots. f 75 
Ir we are to fow crops which do not take root above 


three inches deep, our plough need go but little deeper, 


and 
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and the turning of the ground for the next rw may be 
{ill deeper to eight or nine inches, and the third plough- 
ing either between theſe or three inches deeper; and ſo 
at every turning of the ground you will have a mixture 
of ſuch earth to help the fertility of the reſt. 
IT is adviſable in ploughing of ſtiff lands not to 
plough them when they are over wet, nor yet when 
they are very dry; for the firſt will make them poachy, 
and the other will be over laborious for the horſes ; be- 
ſides, ploughing when the ground is dry will raiſe the 
earth in large clods, which by being expoſed to the ſun, 
will bake to that hardneſs, that when the rains fall, 
they will not eaſily receive any benefit from them. In 
this caſe it is practiſed to break the clods with mattocks 
and beetles, and though it is ſomewhat expenſive, is of 
good ſervice to ſtiff lands, by rendering them fine, and 
thereby making them capable of receiving benefit from 
the air and dews. But in the ploughing of light lands, 
and eſpecially ſuch as are very ſandy, it is beſt to do 
that work after rain, for then the ſqil will hold together, 
and the bottom may be clean turned to the top; but if 
ſandy land is dry, the foil is ſo fine and open, that the 
ground ploughs unequally; the top and bottom mix to+ 
gether; ſo that in effect tis but half ploughed. 
As for any directions concerning the breaking up of 
freſh lands, or laying up of ridges, or fallowing, and 
ſuch like; every ploughman is ſufficiently acquainted 
with that work, ſo that it will be needleſs to fay any 
thing upon that head. Es ” 
Mr. Fitz Herbarde tells us, that great skill is required 
in ſetting of all the ſorts of a plough in a right order 
before we begin to plough, that the plough may turn 
_ clean and leave no reſt-balkes. A reſt-balk is where the 
plough biteth at the point of the coulter and ſhare, and 
cutteth not the ground clean to the furrow that was laſt 
ploughed, but leaveth a ridge between, which is apt to 
breed thiſtles and other weeds. 5 


THe fame author goes on in an enquiry, whether it is 
better to plough with horſes or oxen, 
: _ | . 


rs 
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Ir is to be known, ſays Mr. Fitz Herbarde, whether is 
better, a plough of horſes, or of oxen, and therein me 
ſeemeth ought to be made a diſtin&ion : For in ſome 
places an ox-plough is better than a horſe-plough, and 
in other places a horſe-plough is beſt; that is to ſay, in 
every place where the huſband hath ſeveral paſtures to 
put his oxen in when they come from their work, there 
is the ox-plough the beſt. An ox may not endure his 
work to labour all day, and then be put in a common, 
or before the herdſman, and after that be put in a ſtall 
all night without meat, and go to his labour in the morn- 
ing; but let him be put in a good paſture all night, and 
he will labour much the next day; and oxen will plough 
in tough clay and on hilly ground much better than 
horſes. But where there is not ſeveral paſtures, there 

the horſe-plough is better; for horſes may be teddered 
or tied upon lays, baulks, or head-lands, where oxen 
may not be ſuffered to feed, for they do not well if they 
are teddered; and horſes will go farther than oxen on 
even ground, or light ground, and quicker in carriages; 
but they be far more coſtly to keep in winter, for they 
muſt have both hay and corn to eat, and ſtraw for litter, 
and muſt be well ſhod on all four feet; and the geer (or 
| harneſs) that they ſhall draw with is more coſtly than tor 
the oxen, and ſhorter while it will lat; and the oxen 
will eat only ſtraw and a little hay, which will not a- 
mount to half the coſt that horſes muſt have. And if 
any ſorance (harm) come to the horſe, that he wax 
blind, or lame, or old, he will be of little worth : but if 
any ſorance come to an ox, or he wax old or blind, he 
may be fed for man's meat, and be as good as ever he 

was, and the horſe when he dieth, is but carrion, 
and therefore me ſeemeth, all things conſidered, 
the plough of oxen 1s. much more profitable than the 
plough of horſes. What Mr. Fitz Herbarde here obſerves, 
I thmak it very worthy our notice. For in Somerſetſhzre, 
Devonſhire, and other parts of the Weſt of England, the 
farmers make great advantage of their worn oxen when 
they have done labour, by feeding them in freſh progeny 
: they 
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they bring them to be good meat, and ſell them well 
in the markets. The chief objection made againſt the 
fleſh of theſe cattle is, that it is of a large grain, and does 
not eat ſo ſhort and tender as that of cattle which have 
not been uſed to draw; but when this happens, it is be- 
cauſe either the draught cattle have been of that kind, 
which naturally were of a large coarſe ſort, or elſe that 
they have had but an indifferent ygafture to feed up- 
on, or have not had time enough in it, or elle 
have not been ſhifted often enough from one paſture to 

another; but where the oxen are of a good fort, and have 
been turned into good deep paſture, and changed from 

one to another diſcreetly, the fleſh will be very tender 
and ſweet, and is mightily admired ; but more of this 
in the diſcourſe of grazing. Colonel Bradbggy, the gen- 
tleman abovementioned, tells me, in diſcourſing on this 
ſubject, that in ſuch lands where oxen can work, it is 
neceſſary to have more than one draught of oxen, and to 
work them alternately, ſo that each draught may reſt 
one day, and work another; but that by no means oxen 


ſhould plough in wet weather, or while their geer or 


harneſs is wet, for fear of galling. However it is certain, 
that when an ox firſt begins to work, his riſon will be 
apt to gall; but that being once well cured it will be- 
come hard as horn. Thus far concerning ploughs, I ſhall 
now proceed to treat of manures for lan. 


2 ———— 


+. QMAT I 
Of manuring ſuch lands as are eſteemed bar- 
ren or unprofitable. : 


A LL foils, as I have obſerved in the firſt chapter of 
| this work, are diſtinguiſhed from one another af- 
ter the following manner, diz. . „5 
L1GHT or heavy, cold or hot, deep or ſhallow, wet 
or dry : and when we have gone thus far, there is no o- 
ther diſtinction can be made, for every ſoil is compre- 

| 3 hended 
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hended under one or other of theſe terms. All that are 
called light foils, are ſuch as beginning at the fineſt 
ſands, proceed gradually through the courſer ſands, and 
_ gravelly, or ſtoney, to the loamy. | 
ALL the heavy lands begin at the leaſt loamy, or 
binding, and proceed through all the fat marles, the 
yellow clays, white clays, dark clays, to the blue clay. 
ALL theſe are either cold or hot, according as they 
gre ſituated, either in places remote, or ſhaded from 
the ſun, or are more expoſed to the ſun on the ſides of 
hills; or elſe they are eſteem'd cold, by being annoy- 
ed with ſprings of water, or hot where they want water, 
A Soi is eſteemed deep or ſhallow, as the ſurface or 
ſtaple, or upper ſtratum, is of more or leſs ſubſtance or 
depth, We have ſome lands, which from the ſurface 
downwards, are good, and of one ſort above a yard deep: 
while we have others, that have not a ſtaple of above 
two or three inches deep: theſe are ſaid to be ſhallow. 
THxHese things conſidered, we are next to ſet forth 
what conveniencies or inconveniencies attend every one 
of theſe ſoils. 5 VF 
I the firſt place all light foils are apt to bring their 
crops early, and the ſtraw or haulm of the plants grow- 
ing on them, very ſhort ; but their fruit or ſeeds, in 
greater number, than the ſtrong ſoils; for the moiſture 
of theſe ſoils is ſoon exhaled by the ſun ; and the nou- 
riſbing quality, does not ſo much abound in theſe, as to 
rendef the plants growing on them over luxuriant, and 
therefore it is that their fruit or ſeed is more in number 
khan in ſtrong lands, and in theſe too, the fruit or ſeed is 
TaQre ripe and perfect, and apt to keep, becauſe they 
conſiſt of fever watery parts, than thoſe growing in 
ſtiff and heavy grounds. It is a maxim that too 
great richneſs of ground, occaſions too great lux- 
uriance in plants, and that always is an enemy to 
bearing of fruit, or prolificity, Theſe light grounds how- 
per, may be ſtrengthened by manuring them with ſome 
of the ſtiff ſoils in ſuch à proportion, as to render them 
beiyern pd and clay; So that the binding parts of 
2222 2 e 
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the clay, may ſtrengthen the ſand, which for ſome 
things is too open and free of it ſelf. Our authors who 
have directed certain numbers of loads of manures to be 
laid upon an acre of land, I think have not ſpoke ſuffi- 
ciently to the purpoſe, and diſagree very much in that 
affair, ſome preſcribing forty loads, ſome fourſcore, and 
ſome an hundred, and others many more, without re- 
garding how thick ſuch manure will lie upon the ſurface, 
or what proportion the manure will bear with the quan- 
tity of earth that is to be turned up by the plough: I 
ſhall therefore explain this as clearly as poſſible. 
WE are to know, that by a load is to be underſtood, 
the load of a cart, or to be meaſur'd in the ſolid, is a cube 
of three foot, or ſuch a quantity of earth, or any other 
body, as when it is cut in the figure of a die, will mea- 
{ure three foot over on every ſide. 3 
WE are in the next place to calculate that this cube is 
thirty ſix inches high, and that if we propoſe to cover 
our ground three inches thick with the ſaid manure, a 
load will then only cover twelve yards ſquare, and then 
a rod or pole conſiſting of ſixteen foot ſquare, will take 
up a load and half to cover it three inches deep, and an 
whole acre, which contains one hundred and ſixty rods, 
will require two hundred and forty loads, or thereabouts. 
But it muſt be remarked, that if our land, which we term 
light land, is not quite ſand, but has naturally a ſhare 
of binding ſoil mixed with it, then if our manure be ve- 
ry ſtiff clay, about two hundred loads will do; for as 1 
{aid before, our buſineſs is to diſpoſe the ſoil ſo as to be 
of a midling ſtrength, neither over light nor over bind- 
ing: the ſtrict ſand, as I obſerved above, too ſoon ex- 
hales its moiſture and nouriſhing parts; and the ſtark 
clay has thoſe nouriſhing parts too cloſely confined to 
diſtribute them to the roots of the plants. „5 
WHEN I ſpeak here of clays for manure, I would ra- 
ther chuſe the yellow, red, or white clay, than the blue 
clay, tho' that may be uſed after it has been plowed or 
dug, and after it has been dried in the ſun, beaten or 
hacked to pieces, it may then be laid on a ſharp ſand or 
= 5 gravelly 


ons to a piece of 
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gravelly ground; and ſo on the contrary, any ſharp ſand, 
ſuch as we have upon the ſca ſhoar, or ſuch as we find 
in drift ways, may be laid upon this; or for want of 
_ theſe, fine gravel will extremely improve this or other 
ſtrong clay, if it be laid on to the purpoſe; and at the 
firſt ploughing to plough no deeper than three inches in- 
to the clay, and the next time to plough two or three 
inches more into the clay, which in a few ploughings, 
will become tolerable mellow, and may then be helped 
by about eight ſcore buſhels of lime, upon an acre, 
or in want of that, with as many loads of heathy 
— both which I have known to ſucceed extremelx 
well. . e 
ABOUT ſeven years ſince, one of my acquaintance 
had a large piece of heathy or ling ground, which he did 
not think would be worth his while to cultivate, believ- 
ing it to be ſo barren in its nature, that nothing profita- 
ble would grow upon it, but this ground lying contigu- 
e clay, belonging to another gen- 
tleman, which was likewiſe deem'd to be of no value, 
my advice was to them both, that they ſhould manure 
the one with the other; and it was ſo agreed that they 
both employed their teams about it, the one carrying 
Heath ground upon the clay, and the other, clay upon 
Heath ground; fo that both were covered with each o- 
ther's foil : Theſe were then ploughed, and ſown with 
barley, which produced an extraordinary crop, but the 
piece of clay ground had clover ſown with the barley, 
and was fed part of the winter, and the ſummer follow- 
ing brought two crops of extraordinary good hay; and 
the other I am informed has had as good wheat, as has 
been known in that country; and alſo produced good o- 
nions, turnips and peaſe. This husbandry of improving 
_ Riff land with light land, is now much practiſed in Tork- 
Hire, and turns to great profit, and was well known to 
the ancients, as Columella informs us, where he ſays that 
his uncle practiſed it with good ſucceſs. It is to be noted 
that Heath or Ling, always grows upon ſandy land, 
ſometimes white ſand, and ſometimes black ſand, wm 
| 4 | 
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laſt is the moſt common; and where Heaths have been 
of long ſtanding, we ſhall find the earth for ſeveral foot 
deep, intermix'd with ſmall fibrous roots, which when 
they come to be ſtirred, and expoſed to the air, will rot. 
I cannot help __ notice en paſſant, of an expreſh- 
on of a farmer, who ſtood by when I firſt propoſed the 
above improvement to the gentlemen, he was ſo wedded 
to the way he was uſed to, that he could not help break- 
ing out with ſome paſſion, * What, d'ye think that bar- 
© ren heath will mend barrenclay? a pretty experiment 
_ © indeed, to mend bad with worſe; if you was to cover 
the grounds with dung, I ſhould ſay ſomething to it 
but he talks (meaning my ſelf) as if he knew nothing 
of the matter; ſure EF, that have been bred in a farm 
* all my life, and my father andgrandfather before me, 
© ought to know a little better than to follow ſuch direc- 
© tions as theſe. * But however the gentlemen were re- 
| ſolved, and found their advantage in it. 
Wr have ſeen before that all light lands are to be 
ſtrengthened with clays, or ſuch binding ſoils as are 
moſt commodious to be had; for if we were to put any 
ſort of light or open ſoil upon that ſoil which is already 
light, we ſhould have no benefit from it. Among other 
things, for the improvement of light lands, chalk is to 
be uſed, that is, ſuch chalk, or white clay, as is greaſy or 
binding, or ſuch as is ſlippery, or has a viſcous matter 
in it. This however, ſnould lie upon the land ſome time 
before it is plough'd in, for the air and the ſun to open it, 
and mellow it; otherwiſe if it be plough'd in before that 
be done, it will lie in lumps, and never mix well with 
the light earth. This husbandry of chalk is taken no- 
tice of by Julius Ceſar in his commentaries. 5 
THERE is another ſort of chalk which is hard and dry, 
which ſome have laid upon their lands, to no purpoſe, 
having miſtaken it for the other chalk, before-mention- 
ed. This dry chalk is indeed proper to burn for lime, 
and is then, being calcined, fit for the improvement of 
ſtiff lands; but as it is naturally dug out of the pit, is ra- 
ther injurious to land than helpful, but lime will fall 
e upon 
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upon the firſt rain, and mellow the ground it is laid 
As N 
Tue ſmall, oily or viſcous kind of chalk above: men- 
tioned, is ſaid to be good for broomy lands; the reaſon 
3s, becauſe thoſe lands are generally gravelly or ſandy, 
and it helps to bind them: but concerning the killing of 
broom, I thall ſpeak in another place. 
 Tx1s ſoft chalk, if it is dug and let lie for a year or 
two in heaps or in pits, where water may come frequent- 
ly to it, or he conſtantly upon it, will be much better'd, 
and do much more ſervice upon land, than if it was to 
be laid upon land freſh out of the pit. In Kent it has 
been much uſed, and now in Eſſex and other countries. 
Some farmers are ſo fond of it, that they hardly think 
their ground will produce any thing without it ; nay, I 
know ſome landlords who will pay their tenants for the 
chalk they lay upon their lands, by giving them ſome 
years rent of their farms, on condition they lay a certain 
number of loads of chalk upon every acre. This I have 
obſerved has been practiſed, and now is practiſed with fo 
little judgment in ſome places, that I cannot help pity- 
ing the perſons who are engag'd in it; for I find all chalks 
are alike to them, and all foils too, let them be of what 
ſort ſoever, ſtill they muſt be chalk'd, notwithſtanding 
there are far better manures in the very farms which are 
thus diſpoſed, and perhaps every load of chalk is brought 
ſeven or eight miles. CE 
CHALK, when it has been well tempered, by the air, 
is ſaid to ſweeten paſture grounds, which it does by 
rendering the ſwerd or ſwarth more fine; but I do not 
approve of it, ſince every one knows how much a good 
deep graſs is to be coveted for feeding of cattle, and be- 
ſides, there are other ways of mending of four graſs 
grounds, as I ſhall mention by and by. 


I $H0ULD here ſpeak of lime, as being moſt common- 


ly the product of chalk; but I ſhall chuſe to defer it till 

rr, 
Iux next manure for light lands is marle, which is 
of various kinds, viz, The grey marle, blue marle, 
| : | yellow 
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yellow marle, red marle, ſo called in Suſſex, peat marle, 
pit marle, ſteel marle, clay marle, cow ſheet-marle and 
hock marle, which are the ſtiffer forts of marle, and the 
moſt proper for aſſiſting our light lands. The characteri- 
ſticks of marle are, firſt, that it is a ſoil fat and unctu- 
ous, almoſt of the conſiſtence of clay, but will, when it 
is expoſed to the air, crack and fall to pieces in ſquare 
and angular bits, which by frequent ploughings will ſtill 
break leſs and leſs, and incorporate with the light lands, 
and by binding them will very much enrich them. 
' THERE are allo ſome other ſorts of marle, which 
are yet more light, and have fewer unctuous parts, 
which by being burned, and ſpread upon ſtiff lands, 
greatly improve them; however, any of theſe marles, 
if they are diſtributed diſcreetly upon land, either 
for corn, or upon flender paſtures of fine ſhort graſs, 
greatly enrich tem. 3 
THERE is another good improvement for light lands, 
which is the ſcouring of ditches and ponds where the 
ſoil is clay or chalky; but this ſhould lie to be dry, if 
it can conveniently, before it be laid on to any graſs, 
and the principal ſeaſon of doing this work is in Sep- 
tember, about the beginning of the month, for then the 
graſs will have time to get above it before winter. This 
1s practiſed by the cow-men near London, and they 
have the richeſt winter paſture or rowen in England, but 
they have this regard to the nature of the land, hen 
they thus manure it, that if their paſtures are ſtiff land 
ſuch as clay, brick earth, &c. they cover them with 
cow. dung; but if they are light lands, or gravelly, then 
they cover them with the ſcowring of ponds or ditches. 
NoTE, where clay, or any ſort of ſtiff ſoil can be 
found, by digging in any of the light lands, tho' of a 
very conſiderable depth, it is worth the landlord or far- 
mer's while to have it open'd for the benefit of his land; 
or if there can be no ſuch found by boring, or otherways, 
then it is neceſſary to join with ſome neighbour that has 
ſuch ſtiff land, that by changing one with another, both 
eſtates may be improv'd by one another. 
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I coME now to ſpeak of ſtiff lands, the worſt of 
which is that which is called blue clay, which is judged 
to be fit for nothing; it is looked upon to be as bad as 
malm, which is fo tough and four, that a learned Au- 
thor in this way affirms it cannot be made productive 
by any means; but both theſe, however, are to be 
brought to reaſon, and render'd profitable if we uſe the 
following methods, which I find were unknown to him. 
In the firſt place, where we meet with theſe ſoils, it is 
almoſt conſtant to find them incumber'd with water, and 
that muſt be firſt drain'd from them by furrows, and then 
take off the ſurface about four inches deep, and as ſoon 
as it is dry, make ſmall faggots of heath or furze, and 
make heaps of this, about three buſhels in each heap, 
and lay a faggot under every one: Let theſe heaps ſtand 
about four or five foot aſunder in lines, and the lines a- 
bout eight foot from each other; then burn them, and 
lay on as many buſhels of ſharp drift ſand, or ſea ſand, 
as there are heaps of burnt earth, and ſpread all as equally 
as may be over the piece; then plough the whole about 
two, or at moſt three inches into the slay, and a month 
after croſs plow it, then let it lie all the winter, 
and the ſpring following ſow it with horſe beans, 
and as foon as they are off, give 1t a covering of horſe 
dung, or litter well rotted ; or if you have any heath, 
ling, or ſandy band near you, uſe that inſtead of dung, 
and plough it to lie the winter, and the ſpring fol- 
lowing you may ſow it with rye, graſs, and clover- 
ſeed, if you have a mind to lay it down for graſs, or 
it will bear good barley, or oats, or peaſe. This has 
been practiſed about Staffordſhire ; and I have ordered 
| ſome of the ſame kind of ground after the ſame manner, 


in a piece of land which I made into a garden; only in- 


ſtead of horſe-beans, I planted it with the early Spaniſh 
bean, and burnt the haulm upon it. . 
IN ſome places where this is practiſed, if cole-pits 

are near at hand, the waſte cole which 1s heap'd near 
the ſides of the pits, is uſed to burn with the earth, and 
then the ſharp drift ſand, or ſea ſand, need not be laid 
1 on, 
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on, for the cole aſhes are as ſharp as the rougheſt ſand, 
and contribute as much to open the clay as the ſand 
would do. 1 . 
WHERE large woods are at hand, the ſurface of the 
land in ſuch woods is excellent to mix with the burnt 
parts of this heavy ſoil; for it conſiſts chiefly of rotted 
wood and rotted leaves, which are very light and abound 
in vegetative powers. It 1s to be remarked that in the 
manuring of clays or {tiff ſoils, it 1s neceſſary to do it 
at once to the purpoſe, for the oily or viſcous parts, 
which occaſion the clay to bind, will elſe ſoon over- 
come and {ſwallow up our manure, if it be laid on in 
' ſmall quantities, as I have often found; ſo that tho the 
expence be pretty great at firſt, yet ſeeing it is done 
for ever, it is the cheapeſt way: the grounds that are 
marled, or chalked, or dung'd, or limed, as they ought 
to be, come to more money than the above preſcribed 
method; but if they are not manured well at once, 
there is no end of the expence, and you have but indif- 
© Sexeant crops ne, onus 
Tux yellow clay and white clays, are to be manur'd 
in like manner as the former, provided we find them as 
ſtiff; but if they are more tender and eaſie to work, 
and are not what is called ſour, then burning or deven- 
ſhiring, or devonſtireing, ſhould be avoided : the chief 
 manures for them are lime, dung, ſand, both the ſoſt 
and the. ſharp, as well out of rivers, as drift places in 
 high-ways, as from the ſea-ſhores, cole-aſhes, the clean- 
ing of ſtreets in great cities, heath ground, aſhes of heath 
burnt, ſea-weeds burnt, wood-aſhes, rotted wood and rotted 
leaves, malt-duſt» linſeed cakes, after the oil is preſſed 
out, ſoot, brokes, or fern rotted; and all ſorts of weeds 
rotted or burnt, peat or turf broken to pieces, the black 
earth, taken out of bogs or fens, charcole-duſt, woollen 
rags chop'd ſmall: and in a word, every thing that is 
_ and open in its parts, is a proper manure for ſtiff 
ſails. ES = ne 6 
Bur I ſhall treat of every one of theſe ſingly, and in 
their order, beginning firſt with lime. gs 


LIME 


* — 
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L1ME is made by burning of chalk, marble, ſhells, 
or any other body that wall calcine. The nature of lime, 
is to ferment violently, equal to fire, immediately upon 
the approach of water. This ferment, however the parts 
of the lime were united before, now divides and opens 

them that every lump falls to pieces, and then the fer- 
ment ceaſes ; and when this is over, they have no more 
heat in them, fo that they may even be received into 
the ſtomach, and are often uſed to correct the acidity of 
the ſtomach. Theſe too are judged to be good for cor- 
recting the ſourneſs of ſome lands, chiefly thoſe that 
are binding; and beſides, as lime is ſlackened always up- 
on the ground we manure with it; ſo while it is under 
that operation of fermenting or firing, the earth where 
it lies, muſt neceſſarily be affected by it; and ſome of its 
acid vapours be put in motion, and exhaled; and after 
the fire is over, there remain the fine parts to mix with 
JJJJJ;ö;wmIi 7 ni 
IT follows next that I ſpeak of ſuch dungs as are profita- 
ble to land, that is, for ſtiff land; for there is no greater 


enemy to light land than dung; for all dungs conſiſt of 


fine parts, which when they have lain a ſufficient time 
to maturate, ſo as to be reduced to meer earth, become 
more light and open in their parts, than the lighteſt na- 
tural earth in the world; and by experience I find that 
no kind of dung ought to be uſed till it is like earth it 
felf ; for in all trials I have made with dungs, in their 
ſeveral ſtates before they were throughly reduced to earth, 
I found that they bred flies or deſtructive inſets, which 
eat up or cankered the crops that were ſown where 
they were uſed ; and the ſame is obſervable in all gardens 
where much dung is uſed ; for our gardeners, provided 
they have dung for their gardens, do not ſtand upon the 
age of it, or whether it is throughly maturated; but uſe 
it indifferently as it comes to them, even ſometimes 
while it is hot or under fermentation, they bury it or 
dig it in, for the improvement of their land; and are as 
ſurely attended with the fly which invades and deſtroys 
their crops. So likewiſe the farmer ſhould as — 
| | avol 
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avoid the uſe of freſh ſtable dung, as the gardener , for 


crops, whether they are in the field or in the garden, 
are liable to the ſame hazards, if they are treated after 
the ſame method. There 1s one uſe indeed for new 
dung from the ſtable, which is the heat which it pro- 
duces by its fermentation ; this is applied to force or 
forward tender plants in their growth, and to bring them 


before their natural ſeaſon, by making hot beds of it; 


but after the fermentation or heat is over, it becomes 
colder than the earth it ſelf, and ſo remains as long as 
it has any moiſture in it; and at length becomes a fine 


light earth, fit for uſe. 


THe farmers do not ſeem to lay any great ſtreſs upon 


the ſalts that are in horſe dung, more than what are in 


common ſtraw ; for we find that the common practiſe is 


to lay ſtraw in high-ways and wet places, to rot, and then 
uſe that as they do dung from the ſtable, with a ſucceſs 
which they account equal: but ſure it is that the parts 
of animals are of great ſervice to the growth and lux- 


uriance of vegetables, as I have inſtanced in many places 
of my works; the laying of dead dogs, cats, the inwards 
of ſheep, blood, and ſuch like, to the roots of trees, is 


known to every one to help them in a very extraordinary 


manner; and to ſome plants urine is ſaid to be helpful, 


but chiefly to the vine, but then the vine muſt be old, 


for I have tried it, and had almoſt deſtroyed ſome young 


vines with it, but the old vines ſhot ſomething earlier 
than ordinary, which perhaps was occaſioned by the 


urine. 


Howe ves the rotting of ſtraw, according to the far- 
mers method, I hold to be very good, eſpecially for 
corn lands, becauſe the rotted ſtraw, containing parts 


which are of the ſame nature as corn, muſt reaſonably 


_ aſſiſt corn. The dung from a ſtable conſiſts likewiſe 


chiefly of ſtraw; and the ſmall quantity of real dung, 


which is in it, is no more than corn and hay macerated 
and ground to pieces, with a ſmall matter of the animal 


Juice mixed with it, may alſo be agreeable to land for 


its better production of plants; but then, as I obſerve 


above 


— 
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above, this is apt to breed inſets while it is freſh, and 
muſt not be uſed till it is quite rotted, and then its 
Hghtneſs will aſſiſt in epening the too binding quality of 
the ſtiff ſoils. ee „ 
THE other dungs that are uſed as proper for ſtiff 
ſoils, are beſides the dung of horfes, the dung of aſſes, and 
of mules, where thoſe beaſts are in plenty. Theſe I find 
are much of the ſame nature, for their food is of the ſame 
kind ; tho'the ſtrength of the afs and the mule, is fuperi- 
1 our to the horſe, yet I cannot be of the opinion of many 
* 18 men, that the dung of thefe animals is ſtronger than that 
11 of horſes; for as their food is all one, I rather judge that 
the ſtronger animals have a ſtronger digeſtive faculty, 
and therefore their excrement muſt be weaker. 
NEXT to the dung of horſes, aſſes, and mules, the 
dung of kine, ſuch as cows and oxen, is preferred by 
fome farmers, becaufe when it 1s dry it breaks into very 
fine parts, and helps to lighten ſtiff foils: The farmers 
Judge this to be more proper to lay on paſture or mea- 
dow land, than upon corn land; for the food of cows 
being chiefly herbs, and not of any ſolid grain, it is not 
thought to contain ſo much ſtrength in it, or ſo many 
ſalts, according to the common phraſe, as the dung of 
thoſe animals which feed upon corn or other grain. This 
ſort of dung is alſo doubly ground or macerated, as is all 
that of animals which chew the cud; but as this kind of 
cattle feeds upon much ranker graſs and herbs than 
| ſheep (which allo chew the cud) the dung of kine is 
thought to conſiſt of more watery parts, and conſequent- 
Iy 1s accounted leſs nouriſhing than that of ſheep : how- 
ever, as graſs is chiefly the food of kine, fo their dung 
is ſo much the more proper for graſs, as the People 
about London experience every year; and as corn is gra- 
minous, or of the graſſy kind, ſo the dung of kine can- 
not be diſagreeable to corn, altho' it may not make the 
corn grow ſo rank as horſe-dung; and though many 
farmers are not for lay ing cow-dung upon land for corn, 
yet I have known others who have laid it upon their corn 
land, and have received goad profit from it. There are 


fome 
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ſome ſorts of manures, however, which will help ſome 
plants, and deſtroy others, ſuch are brines. Mr. Trowell 
of the Temple, a gentleman of great knowledge and vera- 
city, ſhewed me a field of his that had been very much 
incumbered with mallows, and after trying many ways 
of deſtroying them, to no purpoſe, he at length got 2 
large quantity of brine, wherein beef had been ſalted, 
and poured it upon them, and ſome of the graſs likewiſe, 
which was near them: the conſequence was, that he 
killed the mallows, but the graſs grew very well. 

Tux dung of ſheep is accounted very good for ſtrong 


or ſtiff lands for corn; but it is thought if when ſheep 


were folded upon land, the ſhepherd or ſome other per- 
| ſon, was immediately upon changing the fold to turn 
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a 


the dung into the ground, or to raiſe the ground with 


an hough, it would make the ground richer; for they 


1 think the ſheeps dung, by drying, will loſe much of 
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its virtue: but be that as it will, we are ſure that 
there is ſome good in the urine of the ſheep, which 
- ſoaks into the ground; and unleſs the dung will divide 
| ſooner when it is in the ground than when it is above 
ground, I cannot underſtand how ground can be helped 
that way : I ſhould rather think that by the dung's lying 
expoſed to the ſun, the ſalts, if there are any in it, 
would be ſooner fixed, and it would be as uſeful, if not 
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more ſerviceable to the land, if it had loſt its fœtid . 


quality before it came to be plowed in. 
I x France and Flanders, and other parts of the Con- 
tinent, it is the cuſtom to houſe their ſneep every night, 
to ſave them from the wolves. There the method is to 
ſtrew the floor thick with freſn ſand every day, for the 
| ſheep to lie upon, till at length the ſheep-houſe is ſo 
full that they remove it all to an heap without doors, 
and begin again to ſtrew the floor afreſh with ſand, or 


light earth, and fo continue the ſame work every day, 
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till the houſe is full as before; and in twelve months 
time, they raiſe a large ſtock of this manure, mixed 

with the dung and urine of the ſheep, and carry this up- 
on their heavy lands, which bring very good crops of 


2 | corn; 
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corn; and this I think is much the beſt way of improv- 
ing lands by ſheeps dung, but it is only profitable for 
Riff grounds, it is the ruin of light dry lands, as I find 
by experience from many obſervations. 

To this we may add, that deer's dung has been ſaid 
to be of good uſe to improve land, being collected in ſuch 
places where deer are fed in the winter: the quality of 
this is like that of ſheep. „„ 

IN the uſe of this ſort of dung, as well as ſneeps dung 
we ſhould not cover our land by the load, but by the 
buſhel, as you do with lime, that is, from one hun- 
dred buſhels, to one hundred and ſixty buſhels to an a- 


_ cre, and with it, if the ground be very ſtiff, lay on up- 


on the ſame acre about one hundred loads of ſharp ſand, 


or ſuch other ſoil as will open the parts of the clay. 


Hoes dung is what I ſhall take notice of as a kind of 
manure which is accounted very profitable for land, the 
food of the hog being very ſtrong and rich, the dnng is 
likewiſe judged to be ſo. But eſpecially this ſhould be 
kept till it has loſt its fœtid ſmell; for all dungs as long 
as they retain an ill ſtench, entice inſects to breed in 


them, which prove deſtructive to crops, if ſuch dung is 


laid on and plough'd into the ground before it be perfect- 


Iy purified. This indeed, before it has had due time to 


maturate, is charged with a viſcous quality, which ſome 
think will help to bind the ſandy or light grounds, but 
that quality is ſoon loſt, and the light lands are never the 
better; for then it becomes as light as other dungs. The 
far mers allow juſt half as much of this as they do of horſe 
dung upon an acre of land. This being mix'd with ſand, 


and laid in heaps for a year or two, makes a very good 
_ compolt. ; . 


HUMAN ordure is much uſed in Itah, and the South 
parts of France, for their vines, and orange, and citron 
trees, and is ſold there at a very dear rate; it fertilizes 

land extremely, as I have alſo obſerved in England, but 
muſt not be uſed till it has loſt its fœtid quality. In 
thoſe countries it is the way to keep this in pits (made 
on purpoſe) to be of one year, two years, and (nee or 

| our 
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four years old : that of four years they account the beſt, 
and that of three years tolerable, but the others not ſo fit 
for uſe. The perſons concerned in theſe pits, have alſo 
a great regard from whence they have it, preferring that 
which they bring from places where the moſt fleſh 1s ea- 


ten, as the ſtrongeſt and richeſt manure of all others. 1 


remember, when I was a boy, to have ſeen tobacco and 
cabbages growing upon a ſpot of ground where a large 
quantity of this dung had been buried two or three years 

before, that ſurpriſed all that ſaw them, for their extra- 
ordinary largeneſs of fize ; and I remember a farmer in 
the ma near Aon in Middleſex, who manured three 
or four acres of ſtrong land with this fort of dung, which 
had lain ſeveral years in night-pits, near London, that 


brought him fo great a crop of wheat, that he had moſt _ 


of his corn grow with two and three ears upon a ſtalk, 
which he never had before, and for three years he con- 
tinued the ſame crop upon the fame land, with great 
| ſucceſs. The land I think is now converted to a garden, 
for the ſerving of the London markets. We muſt conſi- 
der at the ſame time we ſpeak of this dung; we are not 
to forget that a great part of its richneſs may proceed 


from its mixture with urine; tho' Glauber ſuppoles it to 
be deſtructive to vegetables, becauſe of the ſal armoniack 


like quality in it: but this quality does not equally a- 
bound in human urine, even tho from the ſame perſon; 
for it is more or leſs, according to the diet and conſtitu- 
tion of the perſon : however, as long as it has any fœtid 
quality, I find it muſt not be uſed or applied to the roots 


yellow colour, and has often killed them as I have found 


experimentally, though diſtributed in very ſmall quan- 
tities. But again, I have known human urine, that when 


it has been thrown into a little pit conſtantly every day, 


for three or four years, ſome earth about two years after- 


_ wards was taken out of the pit and mix'd with about twice 
as much other earth, to fill up an hollow place in a graſs 


walk, and the turf which was laid on it grew ſo largely 


and vigorouſly, and fo _—_— greener than the reſt, un 
1 


of 2 of the herb kind, for it will change them to a 
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by the beſt computation I could make, the graſs on that 
ſpot, in 2 month's time, contained above four times as 
much in quantity as another ſpot of the ſame bigneſs, 
though all the ground the graſs-walk was laid on, was 
very rich ground. So that urine, when it is well digeſt- 
ed and has loſt its fœtid quality, ſeems helpful to vege- 
tation, eſpecially when earth is impregnated with it, 
We are told that old urine is of extraordinary efficacy if 
it is applied to the roots of trees. And Columela, and o- 
ther ancient writers, de ye Ruſtica, highly commend the 
uſe of urine for the improvement of land; and Mr, 
Aartlib gives us an account of a woman near Canterbury 
who uſed to ſave all the human urine ſhe could get, an 
when the had got a pail full, ſhe ſprinkled it on her mea - 
dow, which cauſed the graſs at firſt to look yellow, but 
after a little time grew wonderfully,  __ e 
IAE obſerved that dungs, ſuch as that of ſheep, 
deer, Pigeons and hens, have been goad helps to land 
when they have lain a long time in pits of water, 


wheeled on the land, and thoſe lands ſprinkled with the | 
impregnated water, juſt before corn has been fown up- 
on them. This method I have known to do good both 
upon light and heayy ground; but then we are to obſerve 
that the light land muſt firſt be helped with laying 
ſtrong ſoil upon it; and on the contrary, the ftrong fol 
muſt be mended with laying light and open ſoil upon 
that, By this method you have the ſpirit of the dung 
equally diſtributed upon the land; but by ſowing of pi- 
geons dung upon land, it will always be unequal; be- 
ſides, in the way I mention, the fine parts of the dung 
will be found at the bottom of the pits, and may be Jaid 
upon the ſtiff lands, towards opening their parts. One 
reaſon why I inſiſt ſo much upon the opening the parts 
of clay, and other {tiff lands, is becauſe much lands have a 
vaſt ſhare of fertility in them, but by reaſon of their 
binding quality, which is occaſion'd by the yiſcons mat- 
ter, which holds the parts together, I ſay theſe rich qua- 
lities are not at liberty to act, unleſs we can find ſome 
b SETS expedient 


and then the water taken out and put in tubs, and {| 
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expedient to break the clay and deſtroy the ſlimy 
N Bur as I have ſaid, that the water where dungs have 

been infuſed, will take out its ſpirits or virtue; fo 
on the other hand, when we have liquors which are pro- 
ductive, ſuch as urine, blood, and ſuch others, it is beſt 


to temper them with earth in a pit, and when they have 
lain a ſufficient time to digeſt and rectify, then to ſtrew 


that earth as equally as poſſible upon land. The earth 
tempers and qualifies the too great violence of theſe li- 


quids, as the water unites and reſolves the ſcatter'd qua- 


lIities of the dungs. 


BEs IDEs the dungs I have already ſpoken of, there 
is the dung of pigeons, which is frequently in uſe among 


the farmers in the Ifle of Ely: This is judged to be of 
good uſe in thoſe low lands, to be ſown upon the wheat ; 


or as Mr. Hartlib would direct in his preſcription for plant= 


ing or ſetting of wheat, to put ſome of it into every hole 


where the wheat is ſet. But my opinion is, that this 
way is not ſo convenient for the improvement of corn, 


becauſe it will be impoſſible that all ſidesof each corn can 


partake equally of the pigeon-dung, one ſide will be 
Joining with the dung, and another with the natural 


earth; ſo that the nouriſhment of the ſeed is of two ſorts, 
very different from one another, and diſpenced to the 


grain 1n very different proportions. The dung of pige- | 


ons, however, is certainly very full of ſalt, and may be 
uſed with advantage upon land, if ſuch falt can be e- 
qually diſtributed; and there is no other way of doing 
that, but by infuſing the pigeon dung in a pit of water, 


ſtirring it now and then till the water is impregnated | 
with its virtue; and then with a water-tub and barrow, 


to water the land with it, and the ſediment being mix d 


with ſand, or light earth, ſnould alſo be ſpread upon the 
land, if it be ſtiff or heavy, in order to open and mellow 
it; for otherwiſe the bare manuring with pigeons dung 


will at beſt aſſiſt it only for one ow. 5 

TI ux dung of poultry is alſo in eſteem among the far- 

mers, and is uſed by them as pigeons dung, but this 
0 to 
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to be uſed ſimply, will give no hetter ſucceſs than the 
Pigeon's dung ; the way which will be the moſt profita- 
ble, is to infuſe it as I have directed for the pigeon's 
dung; but theſe are only like cordials, which are for 
the preſent a ſpur to nature, and afterwards leave it 
weaker than 1t was before. Keep this as a rule, open 

your ſtiff ſoils, and bind your light ſoils. Theſe are all 
the ſorts of dungs which are generally eſteem'd uſeful in 
farming, for the dung of water-fowls is ſuppoſed to be 
void of any nouriſhing quality. The ancient writers of 
huſbandry tell us, that the dung of Geeſe and Ducks, &c. 
ſpoils the land, and that theſe kinds of fowls ſhould not 
be ſuffered to go upon graſs grounds, becauſe their wabed 
feet flat down the graſs : But I find Mr. Mortimer gives 
us an account of his own knowledge, of a fiel4, or com- 
mon of graſs, that has been much improved by them. 
And in the North of Efſex a common yields very good 
_ graſs, which the inhabitants ſay is much improved by 
the feeding of geeſe upon it: And I cannot fee why it 


may not be ſo, ſeeing the food of geeſe is upon graſs | 


and herbs, and grain or corn, and that of ducks upon 
the ſame as the gooſe, and fleſh beſides, which ſurely 
mult produce ſtrong dung; for as I have obſerved before, 
thoſe animals which feed upon the ſtrongeſt dyet, yield 
the ſtrongeſt dung. The proportion of theſe dungs is a- 

bout forty or fifty buſhels to an acre. NE as 
I Have now done with dungs, and come in the next 
place to ſpeak of ſand, and its uſe in the improvement 

of ſtiff or heavy grounds, ſuch as malm and clay. 
SAND is of two ſorts, viz. the ſoft ſand, and the 

ſharp ſand. The ſoft ſand is ſuch as we find in bogs, 
and ſometimes in hills, &c. conſiſting of round particles; 
or is ſometimes mixed with ſuch parts as are the reſult 
of rotted leaves, rotted wood, or animals rotted or re- 
duced to earth. Such a ſoil as this, I mean the ſand 
with round particles ſimply, is deemed barren ; but ſtill 
J find it will bear the Fir-tree, the Pine, the Pinaſter, 
and the cedar of Lebanon will alſo proſper there; for a- 
bout four years ago I ſowed ſome of the ſeeds of the _ 
5 : | OF 
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of Lebanon, upon as barren a ſand as can be ſuppoſed , 
that is, ſuch as is put into hour-glaſſes; they came up, 
and are now in good proſperity, and I am of opinion, 
will continue to proſper as they have already done. 
There are alſo many other kinds of profitable plants 
which will grow upon the ſame ſoil, as I ſhall inſtance by 
and by; and when this happens to be well mixed with | 
parts of vegetables, or animals rotted, as I have hinteq i 
before, it is then a ſoil more generally eſteem'd rich; | 
either of theſe are good to lay upon heavy ſoils, eſpect. of 
ally if they are aſſiſted with ſand of a ſharper nature. 
Tae ſands which are ſharp, are the ſand taken out of 1 
the bottom of rivers, the drift-ſand taken from the ſides of 
of high-ways, and ſea-ſand. All theſe are like the ſand, i 
which about London is called ſcowring ſand, which ſhould | 
be laid upon very tiff land, about a load upon every 
rod of ground, and in ſmaller quantity upon fuch land 8 
| as is more tending to lightneſs. The ſand which is ta- a 
ken out of rivers is called by ſome ſuaggreat, theſe have 
been experienced in many places to improve ſtiff ſoils to 
a very great degree; but there are few of the ordinary 
farmers who can be brought to uſe it, tho' I am fully 
ſatisfied there is hardly a better im prover of clay ground 
among all the manures now in uſe; but then we muſt 
be ſure to allow enough of it, for elſe the clay will ſoon 
overcome it. The ſea-ſand is judged by ſome people to 
be better than the others, believing there is a fertilizing 
ſalt in it. But from the experiments I have ſeen made with 
all theſe ſands, I obſerve that one ſort renders the land 
as productive as the others; I cannot perceive any dif- 
ference, but if they are laid upon light lands, they are 
deſtructive to them. e . 
Azour Devonſhire there is a fort of red rock, which 
is very tender, and eaſily beaten into ſand, which being 
mixed with clay, or other ſtiff ſoils, renders it very 
fertile, as I obſerved in the making of a gentlemans 
kitchen garden beyond Exeter. Every thing that gre 7 
upon that mixture of earth, grew very luxuriant, and 
with great vigour : $0 alſo fine gravel will ſupply the 
| N Want 
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want of ſharp ſand, if the ground be binding. I have 
ſeen good crops upon land which have been thus ordered, 
however unprofitable gravel is thought to be in it ſelf, 
In preparing of gravel for this purpoſe, ſcreen it or ſift 


it in ſuch a manner that as few ſtones as poſſible may be 


carried upon the land. 1 

Nx v to theſe, coal - aſhes are to be conſidered as help- 
ful to ſtiff and ſour land, they are much uſed for that 
purpoſe near ſome great cities where coal 1s uſed for fir- 
ing. Theſe aſhes are ſharp and drying, ſo that they 
do not only open the clays, but diſcharge a great deal of 
the viſcous quality in the clay about London; eſpecially, 
this is of high eſteem among the gardeners and farmers, 


but is chiefly uſed to bring thoſe grounds into order which 
have been dug for brick- earth; and at the firſt turning in 


of theſe into theclay bottom, they either ſow horſe-beans, 
or ſet the early Spaniſh, or the Windſor bean upon them; 


or elſe they lay ſuch lands down with ever-graſs, or rye- 


raſs, which is all one under two names; both theſe I 
— known to ſucceed very well, I obſerve that ge- 


nerally where there are cole-pits, in Staffordſhire, and 
the counties adjoining, there are many heavy grounds 
which may be much improved by coal-aſhes, which 


might eaſily be burned out of the waſte coal; and fo 
wherever there are coals in plenty, and ſtiff ſoils, there 
can be no want of good profitable land. 

AB OUT London the farmers and gardeners uſe the 
ſame method of manuring their lands, for, indeed, their 
crops are much of the ſame ſort; the common fields 
| being ſown with Onions, Carrots, Parſnips, Peaſe, 


Beans, Kindney-beans, and planted with cabbages, Ic. 


as well as the gardens ; for where the ground will do 
for theſe things, tis no matter whether it be a garden or 
| a field, the encloſure or the name makes no alteration in 
the growth of the plants; the principal manure which 


they moſt eſteem, is ſuch as they get from the lay-ſtalls 


about London. A lay-ſtall is an aſſemblage of the clean- 


ing of the ſtreets, the ſoil from houſes, ſuch as ſand, 


cole-aſhes, and the ſoil from the night-carts, with many 
5 T other 
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191 help to temper the ſtiff lands. This I have uſed my 
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other things: Theſe are brought to certain places with- 
out the city by the ſcavengers continually, and after they 
have lain a due time to mellow, the owners of thoſe 


places ſell it for ſix-pence the cart- load, and it is expe- 


rienced to be the beſt manure the huſbandmen of Mid- 
dleſex can uſe upon their clay grounds. There is one of 


theſe lay-ſtalls at Fhite-chappel near London, which I am 


told has lately been valued at two thouſand pounds, and 


upwards. But I have tried this upon ſome of the light 
ſwoils in Surry, and they will not ſuffer a crop to grow; 


the Surry ſands, and theſe together, burn up every thing 


that is ſown upon them. | 


TE next manure which I am to take notice of, is 
heath-ground to mend the clay or ſtiff foils ; this has 
been experienced, as I have obſerved before, to bripg the 
Riff ſoils into good order; ſo that whoever has heath- 
„and a quantity of clay-ground, may 

have land of the beſt ſort that can be defired. „ 
HEATH may alſo be burnt, and the aſhes uſed up- 
on clays mixed with ſome of the heath ſoil, and is 
very profitable; but the beſt way of doing this, is to 


* 


cut up the heath-turf with a breaſt- plough, and burn the 


heath and turf together; and about a buſhel of the aſhes 


to a load of the heath-ground unburnt, will be of extra- 


ordinary benefit to the land. Theſe aſhes alſo are of 


great ſervice to wet paſtures that are annoy d with ſprings | 
of water, and are overgrown with moſs; to be ſprinkled 


thinly upon them, . chiefly about the end. of September. 
NEXT to this, I ſhall mention the turf or peat, dug 


out of pits 3 when it has lain a while to dry, and is then 


broken to pieces, it is full of ſmall roots, which when 
they come to be expoſed to the air, will rot, and great- 


f, and though ſome of my land was upon a bric 


earth, it brought me extraordinary crops; and in the 
culture of flowers I found it to be beyond moſt of my 


prepared earths; And it is very certain, that an 


earth which 1s good for a carnation, is good for corn, 


and many other plants beſides, We may conſider rep 
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tho turfs have been hitherto uſed only for firing, or for 


are to be eſteemed as freſh earth, which has lain fal- 


low for many ages; and when they come to be purified 


by the air and weather, they cannot fail of imbibing a 
good ſhare of nouriſhment, and of being diſpoſed for 
vegetation, as much as other earths which are not 
bound by too many viſcous parts. . 

Tu E next to this I ſhall. mention the tanners bark, 
as. an extraordinary manure for clays, and other ſtiff 
ſoils; but this is not every where to be had: However 
let no one repine to fetch it eight or ten miles, even 
tho' at coſt him ſome trifle, at the tan- yard; for the tan- 


99 . ' . . 
ners have no uſe for it, except it 1s to make it into 


cakes for burning, which trouble they are rarely paid 


for. We are to look upon this in the firſt place to abound 
in vegetable parts, as it is the bark of the oak; and then 


as it lies a long time in the tan-vats with the skins and 
hides of animals, it muſt likewiſe partake of the animal 
_ Juices: So when this comes to rot, and is nearly reduced 


to earth, nothing can be more helpful to poor land if 
it be heavy; but if it is a light ſoil, this being light too, 


will be injurious: to it. In Surry I knew a gentleman 


who had a large quantity of this bark, many ſcore cart- 


loads, which came to him by the expiration of a leaſe of 
a large tan-yard, that I adviſed him to lay upon a piece 
of ſtubborn ſour land, and his product was ſo extra- 
ordinary, that it was admired by all the gardeners and 
farmers in his neighbourhood ; this I think to be mixed 
with ſandy ſoil, about one third of bark to two thirds of 
ſand, will be a very ſufficient proportion for clays, lay- 


ing on about one hundred and ſixty cart-loads upon an 


=_ -:- „ Pe 3 
ITE curious farmers, which live near the ſea in De- 
dDonſbire, Cornwall, and other maritime parts of England, 
make an extraordinary manure of ſ{ea-weeds laid in heaps 
till they are rotten, and then laid upon the land, about 
a load to three rods ; but this holds but one year, unleſs 
ſome ſand be laid or mix'd with it; and then if the 2 * 


building in ſome moory or boggy places, yet yr 4 
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be laid in a good quantity, the land will be good ever af- | 
ter. In ſome places this weed is gathered in heaps, and | 
burnt as ſoon as it is dry, and then laid upon the land, 
about a buſhel upon three rods ; but this like the other 
aſhes, ſhould be mixed with ſand, or light earth, if yon 
would have the land laſt good, otherwiſe it is only an 
amendment for a year. Theſe aſhes are particularly 
good for wet ſpringy graſs grounds, or ſuch as are over- 
run with moſs. | 
I AM next to take notice of wood-aſhes, and their uſe 
in the improvement of land: I have obſerved before, 
that the aſhes of burnt heath, ſea- weed, &c. are of uſe 
to ſtrew upon wet moſſy ground, or ſuch graſs-land as has 
been too much annoyed with water: to theſe we may 
add, that the wood-aſhes which have been uſed in the 
pot-aſh houſes, are accounted very beneficial to land, as 
well to lay upon paſtures which begin to decline, as up- 
on ploughed lands for corn; in the firſt, they are 2 
ing benefits, and upon the corn land they help for a year 
only. Theſe may be uſed like the afhes before - mention- 
ed, except the aſhes from the pot-aſh houſes, which may 
be laid upon the land in greater quantity than aſhes freſh 
burnt, or that have not been drawn with water. A bu- 
ſhel and half of drawn athes, may be uſed for a buſhel of 
2 freſh aſhes ; but let theſe always be mixed with ſome o- 
ther light ingredient, which may be uſed in quantity, 
if it is laid on very ſtiff land; or if the land be not over 
ſtiff, then they may be laid upon it with leſs mixture. 
When the pot - aſhes are drawn, great quantities may be 
gathered at the houſes where they make the pot · aſn; and 
as that particular is very profitable to the undertakers of 
it, I mean the making of pot-aſh, I ſhall give my rea- —_ 
der a full account of the method of making that rich 
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_ commodity in the following chapter. 
RorrED wood, and rotted leaves of trees are extra- 

ordinary helps to land, if it is of a binding nature. The 
ſüurface, or upper ſtratum in woods and groves, may be 

reckoned of this ſort; and in woods of long ſtanding, 

may be gathered four or five inches deep, and will be 
Fe — 
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as fine as the fineſt wheat flower, if cattle have not ſpoil- 
ed it with going in the woods; there is no earth in 
the world finer and ſofter than this, nor is there any 
thing among all the manures which abounds ſo much in 


vegetable powers as this ſoil. In woods, I ſay, we may 
find this in good quantity, but my opinion is, that when 


it is uſed in the rectifying of clays, ſome ſharp ſand 


ſhould be uſed with it, if it can be had; or any other of 


the ſharp manures that have been mentioned before, as 


_ cole-aſhes, ſea-ſand, drift-ſand, fine gravel, and ſuch like. 


In Berłſbire, Buckinghamſhire, and ſome other counties, 
which were lately abounding in woods, I remember up- 
on grubbing up of thoſe woods, ſome of the lands were 


ſown with wheat, and produced great crops without a- 


ny manure but what they had in themſelves, and conti- 
nue to do fo 3 and in all caſes where an extraordinary rich 


earth is wanted in gardens, the bottoms of wood-piles, 


and heaps of rotted leaves, are the moſt coveted, and 
prove the beſt when they are mixed with ſuch natural 


earth as is a little binding: But theſe, where woods are 
not in plenty, are too ſcarce to do any great ſervice in 


the field; but may ſerve to mix with other manures. 


Rotted wood, and leaves of themſelves, lay a load 


on a rod of ground, which 1s very good allowance ; or if 
we mix ſuch rotted wood and leaves with as much ſand, 
we may greatly improve ſtiff ſoil with it, if we lay on 
about one hundred and ſixty loads on an acre ; ſuch ma- 
nuring as this will keep the ground in heart for many 
ages. But as I have obſerved before, this manure 1s not to 
be had every where. a 


I 4M next to take notice of malt. duſt, after-duſt, or 
kill or kiln-duſt, which is that which drops from the malt 
thro' the wyar or hair-cloth, into the lanthorn or body 


of the kiln; which I more particularly take notice of, 


becauſe there is another ſort which is called malt-duſt, 


which is the ſifting or skreening of the malt; which laſt 
is good for cattle mixed with ſoft : chaff, and therefore I 


think is too good for land, altho' they are both of a price | 
d. e. about ſix pence or eight pence per buſhel. Ta, cu- 
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ſtom is to lay about forty buſhels upon an acre, that is, to 


ſow it or ſprinkle it upon the land when they have ſown 


the wheat or their barley, which laſt it is thought is more 
improved by this duſt than wheat will be ; becaufe this 
duſt being a pure duſt of barley, it contains ſuch parts 
as are more profitable for barley. This manure, howe- 
ver, ſerves only for one crop, but I am perſwaded that 
it might be rendered far more beneficial if it was to be 
mixed with ſandy or light earth, about a buſhel of duſt 
to five buſhels of earth; and then being equally ſpread 
upon the land, to be ploughed in fleet or ſhallow, not ex- 
ceeding three inches deep. l mn 
O1L cakes are much uſed in ſome parts of Cambridge- 


ſhire, and the north part of Eſſex; that is, the cakes of 
lint- ſeed, rape-ſeed, &c. after the oil has been preſſed 
out of them at the mills, theſe cakes are then ground to 
powder in mills, and ftrewed upon the ground and 
ploughed in. One thoufand cakes are enough manure 


for three acres, each cake weighing about two pounds and 


an half or three pounds, andcoſts nowa bout three pounds 

ten ſhillings per thouſand ; tho' within the ſpace of a few 
years they have been ſold for twenty ſhillings the thou- 
| ſand: But, however, theſe are profitable to land, and 
help to bring luxuriant crops, yet they are ſuppoſed to 
hurt the land afterwards ; or as the experienced farmers 


ſay, the crops are ſo extraordinary vigorous that are raiſ- 


ed by this means, that the very heart of the ground jg 
deſtroyed. What Virgil mentions concerning the Ar 
lency of the lees of oil in helping of corn, I am ſatisfied 


has à great deal in it; and this manure containing ma- 
ny oily parts, muſt conſequently be very helpful to ve- 


getation or the growth of plants; but to render it uſeful 
more than one year, the beſt way will be to mix it with 


fine earth or ſand, as I have directed before for the im- 


provement by malt duſt, for that will take off its over- 
vigour, and be a means of bringing ſuch crops as may be 


valuable, and yet preſerve the land in tolerable ſtrength. 


Soor of ſea-coal, or even of wood, is much uſed in 


Hertfordſhire to ſtre or ſprinkle upon their cold —_ 
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and ſour lands; it will, however, if it is uſed too freſh, 
deſtroy many ſorts of herbs, but it 1s more favourable to 
graſs and corn, it helps to deſtroy moſs, and 1s a great 
enemy to worms. The graſs where this is laid, is obſerv- 
ed by ſome authors to be very ſweet, but then it is very 
fine too; ſo that it does not help graſs to grow rank or 
luxuriant, but rather reſtrains the growth of graſs : There- 
fore 1t muſt be uſed cautiouſly, and only where the land 
is very wet or ſour, The ſoot of coal-aſhes is preferred 
to that of wood, and when it 1s uſed on corn grounds, it 
is thought to render the corn more fruitful by checking 
its luxuriance: they commonly lay forty buſhels upon 
=. 0 | 5 8 
THE brake or fern, if it is cut and laid to rot, is uſed 
in many places to lay upon ſtiff land; but this will turn 
to much better account to make pot-aſh, there being 
hardly any plant which produces ſo much ſalt by burning 
as this: However, where manures are ſcarce, and there 
are not pot-aſh works near at hand, the brake or fern, 
may be uſed either rotted or burnt, and turn to good 
profit: but let it be uſed one way or other, it is beſt to 
mir it with earth, as directed before for rotted leaves, and 
rotted wood, or other aſhes, or burnt wood or herbs: 
but we ſhould take care to keep all aſhes in dry places 
till we uſe them, becauſe the rain coming upon them 
will waſh away the ſalts which are in them, and thereby 
rob them of their ſtrength. But we may obſerve that 
where fern grows in plenty, the ground is always light 
and ſandy; and there the uſe of fern, either rotted or 
| burnt is not convenient; but yet it may be reſerved to 
be convey'd to {tiff lands at a diſtance : it will pay for 
the carriage. Es © e 
Tux E black foil taken out of bogs and fens, is of 
great richneſs, after it has lain a ſummer to dry and pu- 
rify, it will then fall very fine, and improve all ſtiff ſoils 
that it is laid upon ; and likewiſe when this is carried 
upon ſtiff ſoils, the carts or waggons, may bring back 
clay to mend the boggy ground. Which method moms 
be 
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be always obſerved where we have ſoils of contrary na · 


tures. 8 
CHARCOAL duft has been proved to be of extraordi- 
nary benefit to land, eſpecially ſuch as is ſour and ſtiff; 
I have ſeen great ſucceſs where this has been uſed, but 
it is not to be had in large quantities: however, as it is 
uſeful, we ought not to paſs it by unregarded : the way 
of uſing it is the ſame as ſoot or wood-aſhes: 5 
WEEps rotted or burnt, make very good manure for 


clay grounds; but they ſhould be gathered and heaped 
together before they begin to flower; for there are ma- 
ny ſorts of them, that though they are gathered when 


the flowers firſt begin to open, yet from their own Juices 
will perfect and ripen their ſeeds; and ſo when they are 
rotted and are laid upon the ground, the ſeeds will come 


up and fill the ground with weeds. Of theſe are the dan- 
delion, the groundſel, the thiſtle, and many others. If 
they lie till thay rot, they muſt be uſed upon land like 
rotted wood or rotted leaves; and if they are burnt, then 
they muſt be uſed like wood-aſhes, either ſimply or mix- 
ed with ſand or light earth. _ D 


0 


_ In Buckinghamſhire, Hertfordſhire, and ſome parts of 
Eſſex, the farmers uſe woollen rags 1n great quantities, 


which after they are chopt very ſmall, are ſpread upon 
the land, eſpecially ſuch as is ſtiff. Theſe are ſtrewed 
upon the land juſt after the corn is ſown, and turn to good 

profit: the uſual allowance is about twenty five or thir- 


ty buſhels to an acre. 


© LATELY the hair of hogs, and pigeons feathers, are 
much uſed to lay upon ſtiff land, and turn to good ac- 
count; fo likewiſe all the parts of animals: even the 
ſtavings of horn, are eſteemed profitable; but in a par- 


ticular manner the dung of rabbets, or the earth from a 
warren that has been deſtroyed, is ſaid to be excellent. 


Particularly it has been obſerved, that the latter has 


brought ſuch crops of wheat, that the grain was almoſt 


double in quantity to what the beſt lands produced in 
| 2 ſame country. About Coruwal, it is common to ſtrew 


It upon their land, which the farmers there ſuppoſe 
| MW renders 


Fn 
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renders it very fertile : I have ſeen about four buſhels 
laid upon an acre. About the ſame part of England, I 
have alſo obſerved the farmers near the ſea ſhore, have 
manured their light lands with fiſh, which they have in 
much greater quantity than they can vend or diſpoſe of, 
either at home or foreign markets. This fort of hus- 
| bandry, I ſuppoſe they learned from the people of New 
 found-land, who practiſed that way in Mr. Hartlib's time, 
as he tells us in his legacy which was publiſhed in the 
year 1655. I ſuppoſe it is chiefly the oily part of the fiſh 
which contributes to the fertility of the land, and will 
help to bind the open parts of the light land, ſo that it 
may better hold together, and its virtue be retained from 
exhaling too quickly. Beſides alſo all oils have a nou- 
riſhing quality in them, as has been obſerv'd before. In 
the maritime parts of England, ſome farmers uſe ſhells, 
which they get from the ſea-ſhore, to help ſtiff ſoils. 
I HAVE now gone thro' the ſimple manures for land, 
whether for thoſe ſoils that are light or heavy; but I may 
add that a good freſh ſoil is of great advantage to be laid 
on any land, and turns to good profit. This has been 
frequently experienced to do much better than dung, e- 
ſpecially if it be freſh earth, ſuch as Mr Laurence calls 
untried earth. But I come now to ſpeak of making the 
_ __--pot-aſh. 5 


CHAP, IV. 
Concerning the making of Pot-aſh. 


Onſidering how profitable a Commodity the pot-afh 

1s in making of ſoap and glaſs, I much wonder no 
author has hitherto given us an account of it: eſpecially 

fince we have many inftances of large eſtates that have 
been gained by it. But we muſt conſider this as we do 
other things, that thoſe who begin early upon ſuch an 
undertaking, have the beſt chance to be gainers; for let 
. | A 
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a commodity be never ſo valuable when it is firſt intro- 
duced, yet as it increaſes, the plenty of it always low- 
ers the price and value; but we cannot be in any danger 
yet for many years that our markets will be overſtock'd 
with the pot-ath, there is room enough for many great 
eſtates to be got by it, if it is rightly and carefully ma- 
naged: chiefly if ſuch works are ſet up in ſuch countries 
where there is plenty of wood-aſhes to be met with. But 
I ſhall begin to deſcribe the pot-aſh houſe, with the ne- 
ceſſary utenſils for making the pot-aſh ; and then direct 
the method of making it, and the profit that may ariſe 
from it, as I had it from the curious gentleman, co- 
lonel Bradbury, mentioned in my ſecond chapter of 
this work. ied e 


Explanation of Plate III. Shewing the manner of the 
Pot. aſn houſe, and the neceſſary utenſils for mak - 


5 ing of the pot-aſh. 


Fig. 1. TRE pot-aſh houſe, conſiſting of two ſtories a- 
bove ground, and one under ground. |  _  _.. 
A The aſhrroom or ſtowedge under the tiles or thatch 
(for the roof may be covered with either) 1s a floor to lay 
the wood-aſhes into, when we have collected them and 
brought them home. This room reaches the length of 
the whole houſe. and muſt be well ſecur'd from weather: 
as all the other ſtore-rooms muſt, where you lay your 
aſhes. VL 

B, B, B. Three large ſpouts to convey the wood aſhes 
thro' the floor of the ſtore- room into the vaults. Each of 
theſe has a little ſliding door over it, to let out or keep 
© "In the alkes , ßi— ũüt 
C, C, C. Three large vats of a cubical figure, or ſquare 
on all ſides like a die, made of ſound oaken plank, put 


together after the manner of water. backs uſed by brews 


ers. Theſe in the figure are repreſented tranſparent, to 
ſhew the holes at the bottom. Some uſe in lieu of theſe 
'vats, old tobacco hogſheads or ſugar hogſheads, &. 


F 2 - 3 
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D, D, D. The bottoms of the vats, with ſmall holes 
bored through them, to let the liquors drain or filtre 
3 open paſſages in the floor into the backs or ci- 

erns. 

E, E, E. Theſe ciſterns are the receivers of the lie or 
Iixivium. 5 

F. The dipping vat, which is to hold the lie when it 


s fully prepared. In this the pea. ſtraw or any other fu- 


el; is to be dipped before it is uſed, thro' the hole in the 


floor at G. 


H. Is the rack for draining of the fuel, after it has 
been dipped. . . 3 
J. Is the gutter or trench, to carry the lie that drips 


from the fuel upon the rack into the dipping vat, F. 


K. Is the chimney or burning hearth, where the pot- 
aſh is compleate. „ 
I. The fix d pump to ſerve and ſupply the great vats 
C, C, C, with water. 33 es on 

M. Is the Dutch barn, wherein the pea-ſtraw or other 
fuel is kept dry. NG „ 


v 


q 


N. The pot-aſh, after it is burnt and dug from the 
heath. 1 
O. The veſſels or casks to pack the pot-afh in. 
P. The mattock to dig and raiſe the pot. aſn from the 
hearth, after it is burnt. e 5 


The method of preparing the pot-aſh. 


To begin this work, we muſt firſt lay into the vats C, 

C C, a quantity of peaſe-ſtraw, or pea-halm, to be trod- 
den hard to the bottom, till it lies about a foot thick. 

SECONDLY fill the aſhes into theſe vats till they reach 

within eighteen inches. of the top, and then fill them 

| brim full of water, which liquor will filtre thro' the 


_ aſhes into the receiver backs E, E, E, and muſt be paſs'd 


ſo often through the aſhes, till it is ſtrong enough to bear 
an egg, then this liquor will be fit for uſe, and muſt then 
with a hand pump and trough, be pumped into the dip- 
pang vat F, which may hold about four hogſheads; 8 
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the great vats C, C, C, may hold about one hundred anq 
ſixty, or two hundred buſhels each. 1 
S IN the next place we muſt have ready, pea-ſtraw, 
bean- ſtraw, bruſh-wood, fern, furze, heath or ling, or 
any other fuel that will burn to a white aſh, abounding 
n ſalts. 3 85 
THresE we muſt dip in the lie or lixivium, contained 
In the vat E, and lay them to drain on the rack H; and 
Aas ſoon as they have done dropping, lay them by degrees 
on the fire prepared for that purpoſe in the chimney or 
hearth K. Note this fire muſt be maintain'd by the prepar'd 
uel only, for any other mixture of fuel will ſpoil the whole; 
and it is to be obſerved that this fire will not flame but moul- 
der, and fall into an aſh of very hard conſiſtency, which is 
he real pot-aſh ; and when the hearth 1s full enough of it, 
t muſt be dug up with a mattock or pick-ax, and put 
Fnto casks, which may be ſuch as the tobacconiſts or ſu- 
ar- bakers have done with. The boughs of green elder are 
 Hudged to be extraordinary fuel for this uſe. 
ALARGE load of dry pea-ſtraw will burn to about 
our hundred weight or four hundred and an half of pot- 
Þſh : but ſuch fuel as is green will burn to much more in 
r, 5 
TE wood-aſhes with which the lie or lixivium is 
ade, is collected from ſuch houſes as burn much wood, 
and is bought there at about three-pence per buſhel, 
hich with the expence of a man and horſe to collect 
hem, will make . worth at the pot-aſh houſe, about 
ve-pence or ſix-pence per buſhel. It muſt be noted 
hat thoſe people who ſave their wood. aſhes, muſt keep 
hem in a dry place; for the leaſt wet imaginable makes 
them loſe their virtue, and renders them unfit for this 
ork. Where there are brick kilns that are burnt with 
ood, the wood-aſhes of ſuch places are excellent; for as 
_ Ereat part of the ſmoke is ſtifled or kept in by ſuch kilns, 
noſe aſhes are fuller of ſalts than the aſhes that are burnt 
here the ſmoke has more liberty : and the lie or lixivi- 
Fm, will be much ſtronger than that which is made of 
ther aſhes, uſing the _ proportion of each ſort, - 
+ Bb - that 
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that thoſe of brick-kilns will go farther than others: and 
it is for reaſons of this kind that one cannot make an 
certain computation of the quantity of aſhes required for 
making a certain quantity of lie or lixivium. However, 
the makers of this commodity, who will ſpeak freely 
of their profits, confeſs that when all materials were 
to be had in plenty, they have been gainers above one 
third by it. N 1 
Ix Rua they make abundance of pot-aſh, and 
it was a long time England had all or moſt of its pot - aſn 
from thence; for it is but lately that the buſineſs of 
making pot-aſh has been practiſed in England. Mu ſcovy 
or Ruſia abounding in fir trees, pine trees, and others, 
which are full of rezinous juices, we may ſuppoſe that 
moſt of the aſhes they uſe for their lie or lizivium, is 
made of deal wood ; and I ſuppoſe thoſe aſhes are ſtron- 
JJ. cl 
IT is alſo to be obſerved, that when I ſpeak of burn- 
ing green fuel, I mean ſuch as has been cut long enough 
to have the bark a little ſhrunk, and ſtick to the wood 
before we ule it. | . 0 
LAST LX, I am to obſerve, that as the pot-aſh is 
uſed in very large quantities for making of glaſs and 
ſoap, ſo thoſe who erect pot-aſh houſes, will have much 
greater profit and conveniency if they ſet up ſuch a bu- 
ſineſs near a navigable river, but eſpecially it ſhould be 
in a country where much wood is burnt, to make the lie 
or lixivium with; and where may be had plenty of fuel, 
ſuch as I have mentioned before, to burn into pot-aſh. 
At this time I am informed pot-aſh is ſold for about five 
and twenty ſhillings and thirty ſhillings per hundred. 
It muſt be noted that in burning of pot-aſh, we muſt {| 
never uſe above one ſort of fuel, for mixture will ſpoil it. 


CHAP, 
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"CHALK -V: 
Of compoſts, or mixt manures. 


Þ are two ways of making compoſts or mixt 

1 manures for land; wiz. either in lay-ſtalls or 
1 5 5 Rs 

5 Bx the lay-ſtall is meant an heap or hill of any dung 

or other manure, either ſimple or compound. Theſe 

are generally made by the farmers in Middleſex, or near 

| London, in ſuch places as he the moſt commodious for 


their lands, either in breaks or waſtes near the high-way 


ſides. In the firſt place they plough up a piece of 
ground as large as may be for their purpoſe, early in 
the ſpring of the year, and every journey they make to 
the London markets, which is three or four times a week, 
they load home with dung, which they have commonly 
at the Mews, and Inns, for fetching away: This they 
lay all over the N piece, and then cover it with 
the London lay- ſtall dirt of a good thickneſs; for which 
they pay about ſix-pence a load; and then upon that 
more dung, and ſo eontinue till they have manure enough 
for the ground they deſign to improve. The moſt un- 
derſtanding among them covet to have their heaps com- 
pleated before the end of April; and employ their teams 
many times on purpoſe to get this work finiſhed be- 
times; for the ſooner this is done, the ſooner it will be 
fit to turn; and the ſooner it is turned, the ſooner it 
will mellow and be fit for uſe. If this work is compleat- 
ed in April, it ſhould be dug in July, and turned to the 
bottom, and the ploughed earth mixed with it. But 
when this heap 1s not compleated till May or Fune, for 
ſometimes the farmers make ſummer's work of it, then 


it ſhould not be turned till September. It muſt be obſer- 


ved, that the roads about London, ſince the turnpikes 
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have been ſet up, are as good in the winter as in the 
fummer : fo that for carriage of theſe manures, it is all 
one to the farmer, excepting only that in winter he has 
a better opportunity of getting dung from London, the 
town then being full of horſes, at leaſt ten times 
as many as there are in ſummer. Theſe dung- 
bills, or lay-ſtalls, are commonly about three or four 
foot high, riſing a little about the middle when they are 
firſt made, but will ſink about a foot when they have 
Jain three months. To theſe ſome farmers put earth, 
and the cleaning of ponds and ditches, or drift-ways, 
Which greatly help to improve this ſoil, and qualify it 
for ſtrong lands, which are frequent enough in moſt parts 
of Middleſex. When they carry theſe upon the lands, 
they generally dig up a full ſpit of the earth at the bot- 
tom of the dung. „ | „ 
Or the compoſts in pits, there are many ſorts, ac- 
cording to the nature of the farms where they are made ; 
however, they are all collected after the ſame manner. 


A e1T ſhould be dug either in ſome corner of the 


farm-yard, or ſome place near it, into which the drains 
from the kitchen, skullery, dairy, hogs-cott, and ſta- 
bles, ſhould be conveyed, into this all weeds, mowings 
of graſs-walks, the cleaning of the hogs-cotts, dove-cotts, 
hen-houſes, cole-aſhes, and in a word, every thing which 
would be thrown away: then when the pit is full it ſhould 
be dug out, and about a foot thick of the earth, which 
encompaſſes the pit, ſhould alſo be dug and mixed with 
it, provided it is any thing tolerable; and at the 
bottom of the pit, there may be taken about two foot 
deep of the earth, and mixt with the reſt. This then 
mould be carried to ſome corner of a field, and being 
there mixt with ſome common earth, let it he in an 
Heap till it be quite rotted, and then it ſhould be ſpread 
upon the land; for if we were to uſe it as it came out of 
the pit, it would indeed force one crop but no more, 
but by mixing it with earth it wall mend the ground 
for ſeyeral years. About fifty or ſixty cart loads of this, 
„„ - Wap. b&-2210-UP0B $f. IFICs Of _Inore of 
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lefs, as the ingredients are more or leſs hot; but if it is 
mixt with earth, then you may lay on about fourſcore 
loads on an acre. e | CN 
IT is to be noted, that the water out of theſe pits is 
carried upon lands with yery good ſucceſs, being put in- 
to veſſels or water-carts, and let out through a leather 
pipe with a roſe to ſprinkle the land. So likewiſe the li- 
quor out of town-vaults is very helpful to ground for ei- 
ther corn or graſs * 
I coMe next to ſpeak of the improvement of wet and 


cold lands, by draining and watering. 


. n 


"CHAT Vi. 
| Of draining and watering of 66 * 


TY S chapter relates to the improvement of lands by 
1 draining and watering. I ſhall begin with ſome ob- 
ſervations of Mr. Fitz Herbarde, written in the year 1500. 
THERE is none other remedy for marrys (marſh) 
ground, but firſt to drain the water clean away. And this 
is a good means to drain the water away firſt in the loweſt 
cloſe (or part of the field) where the water may be beſt 
_ voided, (diſcharged) make a great ditch, and deep, that 
the water may avoid (go off): and if all the water will 
not come to that great ditch, but ſtands ſtill in divers 
places, then make many ſmall ditches one into 
another, from the ſaid ſtanding waters; ſo that all theſe 
ſtanding waters may come into the great ditch, and that 
by reaſon ſhould drain the water clean; and in a dry 
ſummer, ye may make many broad and deep ditches, 
and ſever (divide) the marrys into divers paſtures, and 
make bridges over the ditches into every cloſe, and divers 
lanes made like a cauſway, to convey the cattle into 
_ Paſtures z ſo that one cauſway or lane, may ſerve the 
55 | Paſtures 
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paſtures on both ſides. And in the loweſt place of every 
cloſe or paſture, make a trench or little ditch, into the 

great ditch that goeth about: and thus ſhall ye make by 
roceſs good paſtures of marſh ground, and ever the 
2 the better paſtures (i. e. which paſtures will con- 
tinually improve) and eſpecially if you put in much 
cattle, it ſnall make the better graſs and the finer. Milche 
kye, (milcht cows) draught oxen, and labouring horſes, 
is the beſt cattle to make good paſture on marrys ground, 
and ſheep on dry ground; for they will eat the ground 
bareſt (will bite ſnort) and that cauſeth the graſs to be 
good and fine. And if this manner of ditching will not 
make the marſh ground dry, then muſt you make a ſlough 
(drain or hollow ditch) underneath the earth; and if that 
will not ſerve, then keep out your cattle for fear of 
drowning. 3 5 
Thus far Mr. Fitz Herbarde : the firſt method he pre- 
ſcribes, is practiſed in the marſhes in Eſſex near Strat- 
ford; and they conſtantly bring great crops of hay every 
ſummer, beſides excellent food for cattle afterwards ; 
though indeed they are ſubze& to be overflowed in the 
winter, but the ſummer crops are ſo much the better for 
it, that the farmer rather receives profit than loſs. But 
theſe grounds lying upon the flat for the moſt part, 
they are forced to lay their drains fo low that they are 
obliged tocarry off their waters in wooden troughs, un- 
der ſome of the rivers, till they bring them to a proper 
place of diſcharge into the river Thames, which they run 
into at low water; and upon the riſe of the tide in the 
Thames, are prevented from returning by ſluices. 

Bur there are ſome other marſh-lands or bog- 
grounds, which notwithſtanding drains cut into one 
another, as above mentioned by the old gentleman, are 
yet annoyed with water. In this caſe we muſt make our 
ditches or drains wide and deep, and in number in pro- 
portion to the height of the water that lies upon the lands, 
If we have twenty acres, for example, which lie covered 
half a foot thick with water, the proportion of drains for 
theſe muſt be ſuch as will receive this water: they wa 
_ N | 8 
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be made wide and deep, either more or leſs, as you 
- make them longer or ſhorter, or more or leſs in number. 
For example, if a rod of ground could be dug downright 
on every ſide, without ſlopes to keep up its banks or 
ſides; if this could be, I ſay, dug fix foot deep, then 
the water that covered this and eleven rods more, half 
a foot high, would be contained in it, and the earth that 
came out of it would riſe the ſpace of near as much more, 
above the waters, ſo that the quantity of a rod ſo dug, 
would gain about eighteen or twenty rods, allowing for 
the ſlopes that muſt be left in digging the rod of ground 
ſix foot deep. From this one may gueſs what proportion 
of land ought to be dug to diſcover the twenty acres 
from the water that lay upon them; or if there were a 
thouſand or more of acres, the proportion of ditches 
muſt be equivalent. N 
As AN, Mr. Fitz Herbarde, very well obſerves, that 
in the making of theſe drains, they ſhould be fo contri- 
ved as to lay the ground into ſeverals, fo commodiouſly 
diſpoſed, that one lane or road, may lead to all; for by 
the commodious ſituation of fields, there is much trouble 
ſaved to the huſbandman ; and beſides one road leading 
to all, may be better kept than various roads, and much 
land ſaved by it. I have ſeen eſtates where this has 
been ſo little conſidered, that to forty fields, there has 
been half as many roads; when on the other hand, there 
are eſtates laid out with ſo much skill that ene road has 
ſerved for all the fields; but I ſhall ſay. more of this in 
another place, when I ſhall treat of encloſing of land. 
When I — of improving ground that is overflow 'd this 
way, we are to ſuppoſe that there is no current for the 
water, and therefore there can be no other remedy but 
what is here preſcribed, unleſs it be done by wind-mills, 
ſuch as are in Holland, in the iſle of Ely, and in the fens 
in Lincolnſhire, which will diſcharge the water over any 
banks that happen to be of a moderate height about it; or 
elſe if ſuch a piece of ground be encompaſſed with hills, 
it may be drained by wind-mills, and chains of buckets, 
which will carry the water over the hills; or elſe it — 
be 
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be done with a crane, provided the land on the out fide 
of the hills is lower than the waters on the inſide of the 
hills: but becauſe theſe cranes muſt be of a very large 
ſize, and to the common people perhaps ſomewhat dif- 
ficult to ſet to work, I ſhall here give a figure of one of 

them, with an explanation. Plate IV. contains a view 
of the crane carried over a hill to diſcharge the water 
from a pool or lake. It alſo gives us two views of the 
Perfian- wheel to raiſe water out of rivers into ponds 
which he higher than the rivers, and likewiſe ſhews us 
how drains ought to be cut one into another, to drain 
wet paſture grounds. I ſhall begin with the crane. 

Plate IV. Fig. 1. TH1s crane is upon the principal of 
the common cranes, which are uſed by the wine-c2o0yers 
and diſtillers, or ſuch as are for decar. ting of liquors ; ; 
which muſt have the end by which the liquor is diſcharg- 
ed lower than the end of the pipe by which it is recei- 
ved; and all the air muſt be diſcharged from the pipe 
before the liquor will paſs through it. 

No 1. Is the mouth of the crane, which ſhould reach 
the bottom of the pool A; cloſe to the mouth , is A cock 
to be opened or ſhut at pleaſure. 

FROM No 1 to 2, are elm pipes, which muſt be very 
cloſely jointed. Thele pipes may lie either upon the 
fide of the hill or be covered a foot or two with earth. 

No 2, Is a block of wood through which the pipes paſs 
to No 3. 

No 3 mnſt he obſerved to be lower than No 7. 

FRoM No 2 to No 3, are pipes of elm cloſely jointed 
as before. 

AT No 3, there is a cock to be ſhut and opened at 
pleaſure at No 2, where the block is placed. There 
muſt be z cock to {hut and open cloſe to "the pipes, and 
a veſſel over it, made in the manner of a funnel, into 
which the water muſt be put to fill the pipes when we 
have a mind to ſet the crane to work. 

Ir muſt be noted that before we lay this crane of 
pipes, we muſt make a large hole below No 1, for the 
mouth of the crane to g9 into, that we may drain the 
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place quite dry, But I come now to ſhew how this crane 
ought to be ſet to work. 
' WHEN we would ſet this crane to wor k, open the cock 
at No 2, and ſhut the cocks at No 1 and No 4; and pour 
water in at the funnel till the pipes from No 1 to Ne 2, 
are full : then the cock No 3, being ſhut, and that at 
No 4, being opened, continue to pour water into the 
pipes till all are full and run over; then ſhut the cock 
at No 2, as cloſe as poſlible, that no a ir gets into the 
pipes; for the pouring in of the water by degrees will 
drive all the air upwards, which will diſcharge itſelf at 
the funnel No 2, and then will be fit for action. When 
the cocks No | and No 3 are opened, this crane then will 
work and cortinue ſo to do till all the water in the pool 
A, is drawn ut; for this crane will draw water as ſong 
as the mouthat No 1, lies completely in water; but as 
ſoon as ever tie leaſt air gets into the mouth of that pipe, 
the whole mition is ſtopped. | 5 
Bur this dane is not only of uſe for draining of pools, 
but is alſo of ixtraordinary ſervice to convey water over 
a hill to anyplace on the other ſide, which lies lower 
than the wats it is drawn from. Some towns may be 
well ſerved wth water this way; but I cannot take this 
thought to ny ſelf no more than I have done any others 
that have be communicated tome: I receiv'd it from 
Mr. Harding, very ingenious founder and Maſter of me- 
chanicks, nea Cupid's Stairs, over againſt Somerſet-Honſe, 
London. I wih every author would be as guſt; for T 
judge that a witer, who compoſes a work from the know- 
ledge of otherpeople, without an acknowledgment due 
to the invents, is like the daw in the fable, that dreſt 
himſelf in thefine feathers of other birds, and at length 
was found out and hiſſed out of the ſociety. 
Bur to prdeed: I am in the next place to take no- 
| tice of the Pen- wheel, which is a very uſeful inventi- 
on for raiſing wters from rivers, or any ſtream, to a ſmall 
height, as eigt, ten or twelve foot; and by that means 
to ſupply pons, canals or houſes, that lie upon ground 


above the rive 3 
Mr- 
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Mr. Mor TiMER has bay us a draught of one ſort 
of this wheel, as well as ſome other authors; but I think 
it may not be diſagreeable to my readers, if I here explain 
the manner of it a little further, and ſet down fome 
— which have not been taken notice of in any 
wor 
Fig. 2. Is the view of the flat ſide of the wheel, which 
muſt be ſuch a one as is uſed for water-mills, ſet with 
trenches or buckets. „„ 1 
B, One of the reſts or blocks, upon which the wheel 
turns, ſo that the axis of the wheel may be raiſed ſo high 
that the buckets may dip in the ſtream; by which means 
the wheel is turned. The dots or points in the rowel- 
boards, compaſs, or ſide-ledge of the whel. At C, C. 
mark the diſtances of the water buckets ; Tor in this fi- 
gure they cannot _ as they are oblized to be put 
on the other fide; however, I ſhall explan them by a- 
J.. ha 
Tux reaſon why the water buckets are onthe other fide 
of this wheel, is becauſe they are to empty) themſelves 
into a receiving trough D, from whence he water re- 
ceived, paſſes thro' pipes and rifes in the pnd above at 
E, or might be conveyed thro' pipes to a Feern, at the 
houſe above. 7 © 1 5 
THE receiving trough D, muſt be piaqd juſt under 
the water buckets, ſo that when two or tiree of them 
diſcharge their water, which they will do yien they riſe 
to the top, the water may all be caught I the receiv- 
ing trough. 5 . 
F, Is a view of one of the water-buckets which may 
hold about a gallon. This muſt be fixed tohe ſide of the 
rowel- board, ſo that as the wheel turns rqnd, the part 
of the bucket marked G, may dip up th water: and 
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higher or lower, as the diameter of the great wheel hap- 
pens to be:, for this trough muſt be as near as poſſible to 
the water buckets, provided it does not interrupt them, 
as they go round K, the pipe through which the water 
falls from the receiver into the line of pipes. 1 
Fig. 3. Another proſpect of the ſame wheel, whereby 
one may diſcover the water buckets L, jutting from the 
rowel.-boards or ſide-ledges of the wheel, which go down 
empty and come up full of water, diſcharging it into the 
receiving trough M, but ſuch as would rather ſee the wheel 
fit ſelf, I ſhall refer them to that at Sir Fames Clarke's at 
# Moleſey in Surry, or that at Moor. part, the ſeat of Fohn 
I Temple, Eſq; near Farnham in the ſame county; but the 
latter I think is much the beſt contrived of the two, tho? 
they are both very good, and anſwer .nearly the ſame 
gend, which is to furniſh ponds and canals with water, 
that lie upon higher ground than the river. 
3 Ox in caſe one has already a canal which has been on- 
ly fed with land waters, which in aldry ſeaſon will yield 
nan offenſive ſmell, if there happtamto be a river a lit- 
tle below it, as eight, ten or twelyefopt, for example, 
ve may with one of theſe wheels: fling: freſh water con- 
tinually into the canal; and havimyat one end of the 
+ pond a pipe to carry off the-waſt@wiiter, the whole bo- 
dy of water in the canal will blöde a few days cleared 
and rectified by the freſh water tout of the river, and 
then may conſtantly be ſupplied and kept clean.  _ 
4 ONE of theſe wheels may perhaps carry eighteen buc- 
ets, each bucket containing a gallon of water, and the 
wheel will go round about four times in a minute, fo 
then ſuch a wheel will raiſe ſeventy two gallons in a mi- 
I nute, or we will ſuppoſe an hogſhead only of water in 
I that time, which is ſixty three gallons: and in twenty 
four hours, which is a natural day, the faid wheel will 
3 raiſe at a moderate computation, one thouſand four hun- 
dred and forty hogſheads of water, bY 
1 Fig. 4. Is a view of the drains which are commonly 
cut in a meadow or paſture ground annoyed with water, 
$ which ſhould be made from the higher part, where there 
16 


= 
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is water; and from all other watery places in the ſame 
feld ſhould be laid other drains into the main drain, as 
marked N, N, which will carry off the water. It might 
be ſo provided in the cutting of the drains for the water, 
if mills are not uſed, that the great or main drain might 
de made large enough to carry great boats or barges, 
which in large works would turn to good account, and 
ſave carriage: And ſuch a large drain or canal might 
feed a great number of good fiſh, which would be of good 
profit; but where there is a natural fall from any ground 
- oppreſſed with water, a few common currents leading 
into one another, will ſoon lay it dry, and keep it fo, 
eſpecially if the drains are made in the manner of hol- 
low ditching. What is called hollow ditching, is made 
under ground in the manner l When you have 
a piece of ground which lies wet, and 1s a kind of ſoke, 
ſo that one cannot tread upon it, but the water feels like 
A quag under one's feet; then we may ſuppoſe there is 
a ſpring, either in that ground which wants to be diſ- 
charged, or elſe that t cames from ſome place adjacent, 
and not having opportunity of breaking out, works un- 
der ground, as I have kr often between the land and 
the turf. I obſerve;that this land is commonly found = 
near woods, or wheres Wopds have been; and the graſs 
lands that are thus aygoy*'d are always moſſy, and com- 
monly over-run with, ruſhes. The cure for this evil is, 
if there is a declivity,; to cut trenches from the upper 
part, to fall to the bottom, by running into one, two or 
three leading trenches, which will be much better than 
one leading trench: becauſe if we had but one leader, 
or main drain, which muſt run from the higher to the 
lower ground thro' the middle, that muſt neceſſarily be 
Jo large, that nothing but an arch of brick work would 
bear the earth which ought to be upon it. But where 
there are two, three or four ſuch leading trenches, we 
make them with great eaſe and facility g 
II the making of theſe drains, we muſt obſerve to 
have them fall gently as the ground declines, and not 
too ſuddenly, but that the drains may gradually decline 


fo 
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ſo that they may rather diſcharge themſelves above than 


below the drain or ditch at the bottom of the field. The 
beſt way to do this, is to begin to draw the main drains 


from the lower part of the ground, and to work upwards, 
and then the work, if it happens to be any ways amiſs, 


may be mended, and ſo the croſs drains which lead in- 
to the main drains, ſhould likewiſe be begun at the low- 
er ſide of the field, and be wrought upwards in ſuch a 


manner, as to paſs the main drains equally deep. Theſe 


drains, whether they be the great or ſmall ones, muſt 
be made two full ſpits of a ſpade deep, and half a ſpit ſlop- 


ing on each ſide, from near three foot wide at the top, 


to about half a foot at the bottom; and then ſome large 


rough ſtones, or cow's horns, laid at the bottom for the 
water to run through, with ſome ſtraw over them; or 
elſe a few boughs of elm, white-thorn, or haw-thorn 


rammed into the bottom, and ſtraw laid over them, and 


then covered with the earth that was dug out. When all 
are compleated and ſettled, then you may 7 2 the 


piece, and diſpoſe it equally on ſuch a level as it will 
dear. This method is accounted the beſt and cheapeſt 
way of hollow — i draining, and will make the 
wetteſt ſqualley land fit to bring very good corn, or to 
be laid down for graſs, or other uſes. The common price 
for digging and laying the ſtones or buſhes, and filling 


up the drains, is about two-pence halfpenny or three- 


pence a rod in length; but the owner or poſſeſſor of the 
ground muſt find buſhes, or ſtones and ſtraw, which to- 
gether with the digging and laying, will amount to a- 
bout ſix- pence a rod. A large field, I confeſs, will a- 


mount to ſome money; as ſuppoſe there may be requird 


one thouſand rod of this work to drain twenty acres, the 
expence at ſix- pence the rod, will be twenty five pounds; 
or after the rate of one pound five ſhillings for the im- 
provement of each acre, which is but a trifle conſider- 
ing that the ground before was neither good for bearing 
corn or graſs, and will now bring good crops of any kind. 
This improvement is chiefly practiſed in Efex; I have 
ſeen it at Naveſtock on the foreſt, at an eſtate belonging 
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to Aaron Harrington, Eſq; and it is lately brought from 
that part of the country to the North of Eſſex, about 
Wicken-Benant, and near Sir Kane Fames's; and I doubt 
not but will be generally uſed upon all the ſqualley wet 


grounds ig England, when it comes to be known, for it 
is but a late invention; only it is to be noted that the 


ground ſhould lie ſloping, or declining one way or other, 
to be mended by this means. 


Ir by chance we happen to meet with a piece of 


ground annoyed with water, as I have remarked above, 


and that the ground is upon a dead level, we muſt ei- 
ther take off the earth from both ſides, and raiſe it in the 
middle, or elſe take earth from one ſide, and carry it to 
the oppoſite fide to raiſe that, till we have laid the whole 
field upon a declivity, with ſuch a fall as may carry off 
the water that may come into the drains. This I have 

ſeen done, and the drains made with very good ſucceſs; 

ſo that the land which was at firſt eſteem'd worth hard- 


ly a ſhilling an acre, was then eſteemed worth above 
thirty ſhillings an acre, if it had been laid down for 
graſs, or would have brought excellent corn. Before 


this method was uſed with it, the whole ground was o- 

ver- run with moſs and ruſhes. Note, this hollow ditch- 

ing ſhould be done in the ſummer ſeaſon. 9 8 
AFTER having given my reader the neceſſary direc- 


tions for improving his marſh and wet lands by drain- 


ing the waters from them, I come next to ſpeak of the 
improvement that may be made upon lands by water- 


ing them; I mean graſs lands, that are either paſture or 


meadows: From whence we may perceive how neceſſary 
it is to have the command of water in every farm, i. e. to 
correct the too great abundance of it in one caſe, and to 
have it in our power to bring it upon land when we have 
occaſion for it. The watering of grounds is no new thing, 
and is practiſed in ſome places with great charge and 
difficulty, eſpecially upon meadows. By this means 
the graſs is ſo much helped in its growth, that it will 
yield near twice as much more as it would have done 
without watering, eſpecially if the ſummer prove oy 
——— This 
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This ſummer anno 1726, I have known good promiſing 
crops of graſs in the firſt part of the ſpring, while the 
ground was moiſt, which when the dry weather came, 
in the middle of April and in May, the land was ſo dri- 
ed and parched, that there was ſcarce half a load of hay 
made upon an acre; but the months Fune and Fuly be- 
ing for the moſt part wet, there was a ſecond crop of 

ood ſweet graſs, that yielded upon the ſame ground a- 
— two loads and an half of hay upon each acre. The 


ſoil where I obſerved this, was a fort of ſandy loam, a- 
bout eight or nine inches deep, with a gravelly bottom: 


There was no poſſibility here of bringing any water to 


help it in a dry ſeaſon, but I bring it as an inſtance to 


ſhew how much water contribates to render ſuch land 
valuable. In the dry ſeaſon there was ſcarce half a load, 
and in the wet ſeaſon, tho' at the worſt time of the graſs, 


there was two loads and an half upon an acre; which 
| ſhews, that where one has the command of water to flow 


upon ſuch graſs grounds when dry ſeaſons happen, we 


may reap by that means four times as much more pro- 
fit as we can do without it. But as the lands I ſpeak 
of had no opportunity of this help, the marſhes near at 
hand, which had the advantage of water, produced a- 
bove three loads of hay upon an acre in their 2 crops; 


but there was no opportunity of ſeeing what their ſe- 
cond crop would be, becauſe they were fed with cattle 
all the ſummer. = : 

WHEN we have water at command to flow our graſs 


grounds, we muſt obſerve that it will rather do harm than 


good, if our grounds upon which we turn our water are 
not level; for ſhould they happen to lie ſloping or upon 
declivities, the letting in of water upon them would waſh 
the earth from the tops of ſuch fields into the lower 
parts, and thereby impoverith the upper parts, while 


thoſe on the lower fide will be enriched. Neither will 


water be uſeful to level grounds, unleſs we can ſecure a 
conveniency for carrying it off when we pleaſe ; for 
were it to lie long upon graſs, it would rot it. 


. 1 
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I REMEMBER ſome graſs fields, wich lay genthy 
ſloping, that were water d every year, and the conſe- 


quence was, that by watering, three of the top acres 
would hardly produce a load of hay, and two others at 


the bottom would bring about ſix load between them ; 


whereas the ground of one field, which was five acres, 


uſed to bring before it was watered about the ſame quan- 


tity ; ſo that after all this trouble there was only this a 


teration in the crop, that there was gathered the great- 
eſt part of it from two acres that were mended, and had 
ſpoiled the reſt: So that it could not be ſaid the farmer 
was advantaged by it. . 


I is very certain that all land lying at the bottom of 
hills is very rich for graſs, which is occaſion'd by the 
waſhing of the hills upon every fall of rain, which car- 


ries only the fineſt parts along with it upon the lower 


grounds; which parts being interrupted by the graſs in 
their paſſage with the waters, ſettle about the roots of 


the graſs, and give it that vigour which we always ob- 


terve in low grounds; but at the fame time the hills are 


1mpoveriſh'd by every rain, and is the reaſon why hills 


are not ſo fruitful as the valleys. En 
WEN we have a level piece of graſs ground which 
we have the opportunity of watering, we muſt obſerve 


that the beſt ſeaſon for helping of graſs lands with water 


is in the ſpring. About March we may overflow it for 
four or five days, and then draw off the water; and if 
the weather be warm and dry, we may again repeat wa- 


ing about a fortnight after, but only flow it, without 
laying the water high enough to cover the graſs for a 


day or two; and fo from fortnight to fortnight, conti- 
nue ſuch refreſhment to the graſs while it is growing; or 


till the ſpires or heads of feeds appear: But care muſt 


be taken in the latter waterings not to let the water lie 
long, becauſe the bottom or ſtaple of your graſs will be 
ſubject to turn yellow, and to rot, which muſt by all 
meeans be avoided. Nay, if the weather ſhould happen 


to be wet, and the bottom of the graſs begin to change, 


it is better to cut it down, and venture it to lie in the 


ſwarth, 
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ſwarth, than let it ſtand ; for that will be a means of 


giving 1t air, and prevent it from rotting, and a few 
days rain after it 1s cut down will do it no harm. As 
to the making of hay, I ſhall treat of that in another 


place. Mr. Fitz Herbarde, treating of the improvement 


of meadows, tells us. 
There is a manner of mendyng of medows, if there 
* be any rynynge (running) water or land flood, that 
may be ſet, or brought to run over the medowes, from 
* the time that they be mowen, unto the beginnyng of 
* May, and they will be moche (much) the better; and it 


* ſhall kill, drown and drive away the moldy weepes 


* (mole-hills, or ant-hills) and fill up the low places with 
* ſands, and make the ground even and good to mowe. 


All manner of waters be good, ſo that they ſtand not 
20 ſtill upon the ground. But ſpecially that water that 


* cometh out of a town from every man's mydding or 


© dunghill is beſt, and will make the medows moſt rank- 
© eſt. And fro (from) the beginyng of May, till the me- 
© dows be mowen, and the hay gotten in, the waters 
_ © would be ſet by ({hould be kept off) and run another 


. 


way for dyvers conſiderations,” Thus far my old gen- 


tleman concerning meadows. I ſhall now proceed to 
> of the mending of ſuch lands, as are properly pa- 


ures for cattle. I have already ſaid in the article of 


cow-dung, that the cow-herds near London, about Septem- 


ber, ſpread that ſoil over their paſture grounds, which 
renders them very fertile, and gives them a good ſwarth 
for the winter; but theſe lands are not. troubled with 
waters, and there remains yet more labour to aſſiſt our 


_ paſtures; for generally ſome are annoyed with buſhes, 
| ſome lie too wet, others are over-run with gors or furz, 
broom, &c, Every one of which I ſhall have occaſion 


to treat of. Mr. Fitz Herbarde tells us Ye ſhall do by 


your paſtures in low ground, as I have ſhewed you in 


the article of medows, and if any water ſtand ſtyl and 
* will not voyde, make adyche, or two or three, as 


© need ſhall require, and open the ſides of the dyche 


* (ditch) that the water may come into it; and to con- 
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© vey the water away, with a plough make divers fur- 


© rowes from the {aid dyche, up into the paſture where 


the water ſtandeth; and with a cart, a wayne, or a 
« ſleide (a ſledge) carry away the earth that the plough 
* turneth up, or elſe it wyll ſtopp the water on the one 
* ſyde, and fee that thou leave no water ſtandyng in the 


© paſture no tyme of the year. And melce kye (milcht 


* cows) draught oxen, labouring horſes, and mares, be 
* moſt convenient to go together in ſuch paſtures. 

SUCH water furrows as Mr. Fitz Herbarde mentions, 
may be made ſixteen inches deep, if there is occaſion, by 
the double-breaſted plough of Colonel Bradbury's inven- 
tion. But it is ſeldom ſuch trenches are wanting in pa- 
ſure grounds, unleſs it be the main drain, which one 
may obſerve 1n the fourth figure of plate IV, is much 
larger than the others. i „ 

ALL wet paſtures being well drained by open trenches 


or ditches, are in a condition then of bringing good 


_ graſs, either from the improvement the dung of the cat- 
tle will make on them, or elſe before we graze them; 


if the ground be poor, to cut up the ant-hills or mole- 
hills, with one of the ploughs mentioned in the ſecond. 


chapter; and then ſpreading it with a fork, and after 


that harrowing the whole with buſhes of white-thorn, 
ſpread and tied together with a good weight upon them; 


by which means the mould of the ant-hills will be broken 
very fine, and fall cloſe about the roots of the graſs, and 


then ſhould be rolled with a weighty wooden roller, if 
the ground is level enough, which will much mend it. 


Mr. Fitz Herbarde directs the taking away, or carrying 


off the earth which is turn'd out of the trenches, which 


ve dig or plough in our wet graſs grounds, but now we 


find it advantageous to ſpread ſuch earth upon the land; 


but be ſure that the land be firt well drained, for elſe 


where the waters have any command, they will drive 


the manure or fine earth I ſpeak of, from one place to 
another, and by that means deſtroy our work. As for 


hollow ditching, in the caſe of meadows or paſtures that 


we deſign to lay down from very wet or ſwampy 
9 grounds, 
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grounds, it is neceſſary, becauſe ſuch lands muſt be well 
drained and kept dry, that it may bring good corn 
firſt after it 1s broken up ; and hollow ditching, which 
I have fully explained in this chapter, is the only way 
to do it; and beſides too it will be the ſureſt way to 
& Keep ſuch land from becoming ſqualley or boggy where 
| itis laid down for graſs. - PE, 
/ IT is no leſs neceſlary to take notice, that all lands 
| ſown with winter corn, mult be carefully provided with 
water thorows at the time of ploughing ; ſo that there 
may be a free paſſage for the water to run off when great 
rains happen. But notwithſtanding ſuch throws or tho- 
rous are well made, yet if the winter ſeaſon happens to 
| aboundin wet, we mult frequently viſit em, and open the 
lower parts of them with a ſpade, to let out the waters 
that wall lodge there, being ſhut in, or prevented going 
off by the drift of ſandy or light earth, which the great 
rains will drive down. In the making thefe water 
thorows, great care ſhould be taken ; firſt, to obſerve 
the ſituation and diſpoſition of the field, that the water 
thorows may be ſo contrived, as to lead from the higher 
grounds to the lower parts, and to croſs the furrows of 
the field; ſo that the water which runs down the fur- 
rows of the lands may fall into the water thorows, and by 
them be carried clear off the ground ; for nothing 1s 
more 1njurious to winter corn, than to have the waters 
lie upon it, which will ſoon make it turn yellow, and 
rot the roots. 9 5 
ICANN Or help taking notice of the uſe of the word 
furrow among the farmers; ſome mean it for the whole 
length of the ridge, others uſe it for the way of the plough 
croſs a field; but the word as it is uſed by thoſe of good 
underſtanding, means the hollow between the ridges. 
So that field which is ploughed for wheat, is ſaid to lie 
ridge and furrow ; ſo ſome uſe the word thorow, inſtead 
of furrow ; but I find the word thorow is a diſt inguiſn- 
ing character for a trench cut purpoſely for carrying off of 
water. So thoſe trenches which are made purpoſely for 
this uſe, are called water thorows, ; 2 
G 4 CHAP, 
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CHAP. vn. 


Of the Improvement of buſhy and moſſy Ground, 
that hath been arable Land heretofore. 


M R. Fitz Herbarde gives us his opinion of this im- 
| provement, in the following words. 
* The remedy is to ſtock and get up the buſhes by the 
roots, and the land ploughed and ſown; the reyſt- 
ground (ſtaple or ſurface) if it be dry, will bring much 
corn ; for the moſs will rot, and the mole-hyllocks 
(mole-hills) will amend the ground well: And if there 
be any marle pyttes (pits) that have been made of old 
time within the ſame cloſe; then when the lands be- 
gin to weare, they ſhould be new marled, the which 
is moche better than outher (either) donge, muck or 
lyme, for it will laſt twenty years together if it be 
well done, and ſhall be the better while it is land. And 
I marvail greatly that in the common fields, where of 
old tyme, hath been made many great marle pyttes, 
the which hath done moche good to the landes, that 
now adays no man doth occupy 'em, ne (nor) make none 
other; and they nede not to doubt but there is marle 
now, as well as was then ; but as me ſeemeth there be 
two cauſes why, one is, the tenauntes (tenants) be ſo 
doubtful of their landlordes, that yf they ſhould marle 
and make their holdynges (farms) moche better, they 
fear leaſt they ſhould be put out, or make a great fine, 
or cls to pay more rent. And if a lord ſo do, me ſeemeth 
he is unreaſonable, ſeeynge (ſeeing) that it was done 
all at the coſtes of the tenant, and not at his. 
Ihe feconde cauſe is, that men be diſpoſed to ydel- 
neſſe (idleneſs) and wyl not labour, as they have in 
times paſt, but paſſe forth the tyme as his father did 
before hym. But me ſeemeth a freeholder ſhould not 
be of that condition, for he is in a ſurety ; his chief 
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lord cannot put him out doynge (doing) his dutie, and 
* he knoweth well, he ſhall take the profite whyle he 
liveth, and his heirs after him, fo that he ſhould have 
courage to improve his own, the which 1s as good as and 
he had purchaſed as moche as the improvement cometh 
to; and one man this doynge (doing) wolde give other 
men a courage and a good example to follow the ſame. 
And all other countries may take enſample at Cheſterſhire - 


A 


A 


© and Lancaſterſbire, for many of them that have ſo done, 


* have made the improvement as good as the land was 
© before, &c. 

The firſt part of this chapter, as it relates to the grub- 
bing of buſhes, ſo will it be neceſſary to mention the 
ſeveral ways which are uſed to effec it with the greateſt 
facility, for there are many; and this is a work abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to be done before we can pretend to plough 
the land; for let us deſign the ground for any thing, 
ſuch buſhes are always looked upon as ſo many evils. 


In arable lands the roots interrupt the plough, in paſture 


lands they ſtand in the place of good graſs, and in mea- 


dows they ſpoil the ſcythe, beſides the loſs of graſs that 
will be where they grow. 5 5 


Ir ſuch buſhes happen to ſprout from old ſtumps, 


then there is no other remedy but taking them up with 


a mattock ; but this is an expenſive way, tho' ſome will 
do it for the roots. - 5 35 
Ix this work there is more or leſs care required, as 


the ſhrubs or buſhes are of different kinds; the black- 


thorn, the white-thorn, oak, aſh, beech, horn- beam 
and ſuch like, will not leave any growing roots behinc 


them; but arbeel, alder, elm, or any of the willow 


kind, muſt be cleanly plucked up or eradicated, becauſe 


they are apt to grow a-freſh from every little bit. Where 
ſuch buſhes happen to grow in cluſters, the gentleman, 


whom I have had occaſion to mention before, Colonel 
Bradbury, has uſed the following method, which Mr. 


Mortimer has alſo given us in his book of huſbandry; 


where the buſhes grow thick or cloſe together, and are 


tall enough, the quickeſt way is to encloſe as many as 


pollible 
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poſſible in a chain of iron, ſuch as they uſe for timber, 
and then to tear them up by the roots, with a team of 
horſes, fewer or more horſes in number, as leſs or more 
ſtrength is required. And then to the next, which muſt 
be treated in the ſame manner. Great numbers may be 
drawn up by this means in a day; and may be then 
faggotted up. f.. 
Ix paſture grounds however, it is neceſſary to preſerve 
ſome of the talleſt buſnes, either in corners or on the 
ſides, for the ſhelter of the cattle ; but then theſe ſhould 
be of ſuch ſorts as are profitable. And this I think ought 
be conſider'd more than it is in thoſe places where there 
are ſhaws, which for the moſt part, are in very ill con- 
dition, being over-grown with bramble and briers, and 
take up a great deal of good room into the bargain. Yet 
I find that it is a common rule to direct in the leaſes, 
that a tenant ſhall not deſtroy them or alter them, which 
I think is no wiſe method; for the ground they grow 
upon may better bear profitable trees, which will be a 


much better ſhelter to the cattle than buſhes 3 . ſuch as the 


maus are generally compoſed of. 1 | 
Bou r to return to the eradicating of buſhes ; when we 
are to draw up a ſingle one, Mr. Mortimer recommends 
an engine or inſtrument to be uſed by a ſingle man, 
which 1s very uſeful ; but his figure, I think, is not quite 
ſo perfect as it might have been, if it had been engraved 
on a copper-plate, and all the parts ſhewn more diſtinct- 
ly; and beſides, as I find I can make ſome addition to 
it, I ſhall here give my reader a view of it. 
| Mr. MoxrTIMER's, engine is compoſed of a pole or 
piece of clean tough wood, about four foot long, ſuch as 
is repreſented at A. Fig. 1, Plate V, in which at the 


place marked B, there is an iron hook drove tight in; 


and at C, there is another jagged hook which 1s faſtned 
to the pole by a bolt, which goes quite through it, and 
is then keyed in as at D. The bottom part of the pole 
ſhould be fixed in a ſocket of iron, with two forks at the 
end of it crooked toward the points, as marked 8 

This 
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This is not in Mr. Mortimer, and ſerves to take better 
hold of the ground than the inſtrument he meations. 
To uſe this for drawing a ſingle buſh, they put the 
head of the pole A, from them, fixing the forks Z, in 
the ground, and then catch hold of the ſtem of a young 
quick or buſh, which they would pull up with the hook 
(; and then bending the ſtem of the plant they have 
hold of, to the hook B, put it under that hook, which 
will faſten the plant to the inſtrument, ſo that it cannot 
flip, and then forcing the head of the pole A, upwards, 
with their ſhoulders, they force the plant quite out of 
the ground, but it muſt be ſuppoſed that the cloſeneſs of 
the hook C, and the jagged teeth in it, will rend and fli 
the bark; therefore if we draw quick or white-thorn with 
this inſtrument, we muſt obſerve to fix our hooks as 
near the top of the plant as poſlible, that when we have 
the plant out of the ground, we may at leaſt have ſix 
inches of the ſtem clear from wounds or the ſhattered 
bark; for if we draw our quick for planting in hedge- 
rows, there muſt be good ſix inches of clean ſtem to 
plant, according to the common method : but I think, 
though this inſtrument, or ſomething like it, is frequent- 
ly uſed for eradicating or rooting up of ſmall buſhes or 
| broom, &c. 2 the following, which is the invention of 
Colonel Bradbury aforeſaid, is much preferable, as hav- 
ing more ſtrength and more play than the former. 
Fig. 2. Ar A, is the top of the pole or beam, which 
ſhould be about five or ſix foot long, made of ſound, 
clear elm, without knots, larger at the lower end than 
the upper. The lower end ſhould be caſed with iron, 
and a two fanged fork at the end of 1t, as in the former. 
Then from B to C, ſhould be bored holes, about five 
inches aſunder, through the beam, for a bolt or iron pin 
to go through, which might be ſhifted at pleaſure. 
D, SHOULD be a ſtrong ring of iron to ſlip backwards 
and forwards on the pole, as occaſion requires; and to it 
ſhould be ſtrongly faſten'd a ring, with two or three links 
of chain at E, to play freely: and at the end of thoſe 
links ſhould be the jagged hook F, to lay hold ox ro 
_ uſhes 
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buſhes or plants, which will of it ſelf take ſufficient hold 
by means of the teeth, and acuteneſs of the bottom of 
the hook. | 5 

Ix the uſing of this, the method is the ſame as the 
former, except only that when we have with this taken 
hold of a plant, we may raiſe the collar D, ſo as to make 
it tight, A man being a little uſed to this work, will 
very well earn his day's pay in drawing of buſhes, but 
eſpecially of quick for fencing, which 1s the way prac- 
tiſed in Eſſex, rather than to have the plants out of a nur- 

ſery: but I ſhall ſay more of this when I come to treat | 
of incloſing of grounds. We may obſerve that Mr. Mor- 

 timer's inſtrument is chiefly for drawing of broom or 


ſuch like: but the Colonel's is for drawing of great | 


buſhes. 1 
Ix the next place Mr. Fitz Herbarde tells us, that this 
land when it is cleanſed of buſhes, muſt be plough'd and 
ſowed, and improved by marle, eſpecially if there has 
been a marle. pit before in the ſame field ; for as he well 
obſerves, that would be an indication that it was once of 


uſe, and might again be uſed, eſpecially ſince the field 


we ſpeak of, was heretofore arable land: ſo that where a 
marle pit happens to be found, he concludes that marle 
will be a proper manure for that land; but I have alrea- 
dy treated fo fully of ſoils and manures proper for eve- 
ry one of them, that I ſhall adviſe my reader to look in- 
to that chapter for inſtructions what manure is moſt pro- 
per for the ground which he happens to meet with. In 
Hine, it muſt be obſerved that ſuch land as we have 
cleared of the troubleſome buſhes, muſt be prepared firſt 
for corn, which it ſhould bear as long as it will with 


ſpirit, and then be laid down with graſs. As to the par- | 


ticular forts of graſs for improving of land, it will be my 
buſineſs to ſpeak of them in another part of this work. 
As to what my old gentleman ſpeaks of mending of lands 
with mole-hills, it is now practiſed by all good under- 
ſtanding farmers, for they always conſiſt of fine freſh 
earth. The way of cutting em up may be ſeen in the chap- 
ter of ploughing ; and the method of ſpreading em upon 
land, 
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land, ſhould be with a harrow, made of white-thorn 
' buſhes, with a good weight upon them, which will ſpread 
them much better than a common harrow with iron 
_ . | 25 
Mx author, with a great deal of good reaſon, tells us 
that marle is much better than dung, for marle in itſelf 
is a fruitful ſoil, which for many ages has not been em- 
ployed, and coming thus freſh from the pit, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be very productive, eſpecially when its binding 
parts are opened and corrected by the light ſoil which it 
- ought to be laid upon; and we may obſerve likewiſe that 
as this earth is natural, ſo it will not breed diſtempers 
in the corn, or other herbs, which are ſowed upon it; 
whereas dung, as it is commonly uſed, will certainly 
breed the fly, and I am almoſt convinced is the occaſion 
of the mildew and ſmut in wheat, notwithſtanding I 
find by the aſſiſtance of the microſcope, that both theſe 
diſtempers in corn are accompanied with very ſmall in- 


In ſects; yet as I have obſerved in ſome of my other works, 


no inſect will infeſt any plant, unlefs it is in ſuch a ſtate 
as to become a proper neſt or nidus for them to lay their 
eggs upon, and that ſtate happens commonly to proceed 
from ſome diſtemper in the plant, which for the moſt 
part proceeds from unwholeſome diet. But I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſay more of this when I treat of the diſtem- 

pers in trees and other vegetables. 
 WHrarT Mr. Fitz Herbarde mentions concerning the 
_ cauſes why tenants do not generally improve their lands 
to ſo high a pitch as they might do, I think he gives good 
reaſans for, when a landlord happens to be over rigorous 
with a tenant, it diſcourages him from doing the farm 
any laſting good; and therefore to make ſure of his own 
Intereſt, the ground is tired out with crops, and the e- 
Rate ſo impoverith'd, that at the expiration of his leaſe, 
Perhaps five hundred pounds will not repair the damage, 
tho' the eſtate was rented but at one hundred pounds per 
ann. and this loſs muſt then fall upon the landlord; for 
no tenant will then pay ſo much for it as it was rented 
for before; and either the landlord mult lower his rent, 
3 3 
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or allow the new tenant as much money as will repair 
the damages. | 
NE1THER 1s it good management to let a farm by 
the year, as ſome have done, for the tenant will ſurely 
make the beſt of it for his own profit, fearing that he 
ſhall be turned out at the year's end, and therefore it is 
not worth his while to lay out any money, or be at any 
trouble to improve the land, being he cannot foreſee who 
will reap the profit of it, and being pretty ſure at the 
ſame time, that his landlord will not allow him a penny 
towards any improvement which he might make. And 
then again, if a tenant happens to poſleſs a farm upon 
the life of any perſon, the cafe is much the ſame ; for as 
long as he has no time certain, it is his care only to 
profit himſelf as much as poſſibly he can by all means 
and ways he can think on, though the eſtate be racked 
and ruined by his practices. For theſe reaſons a land- 
lord as well as a tenant, ought to be ſtrictly bound to 
one another; and by the by, I may obſerve, that every 


|, tenant ought to be well appriſed whether his landlord 


has a full power to grant a leaſe of a farm, before he takes 
it; for I have known very bad conſequences that have 
attended uncertain leaſes, particularly in one inſtance : 
Colonel Bradbury of Wicken-Hall in the county of Eſſex, 
(the ſame gentleman I have ſo often had occaſion to men- 
tion in this work) took a leaſe many years ago of Am- 
berton-Hall, in the pariſh of Depden, with the farm be- 
longing to it in the ſame county, of a lady, who he had 
Judged had full power of granting it for a term of eigh- 
teen years; though the eſtate was then much out of re- 
pair, yet the length of the leaſe gave him occaſion to 
employ his talent towards its improvement; and he had 
courage enough to lay out near two thouſand pounds up- 
it, when to his great mortification, he found that the 
lady he had taken the leaſe of, had not a ſufficient pow- 
er to grant it for the term he had taken it for; and he 
was violently turned out, without the leaſt allowance 
for the improvements he had made, altho' the eſtate 
was afterwards ſold according to the rate of above one 
7 hundred 
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hundred pounds per ann. more than what the Colonel 
rented it at : but the caſe was thought ſo hacd by all the 


country on the Colonel's fide, that it has occaſioned a 


ſuit of law, which has already laſted two and twenty 
years, and is not yet determined. How neceſſary is it 


therefore that a tenant be well ſatisfied of a landlord's 


power before he takes a leaſe? and on the other hand, 


if he is impoſed upon, how reaſonable is it that he ſnould 


have ſatisfaction in ſuch a caſe for the money he has 
laid out? and yet though he muſt be a loſer, becauſe 


the profit which ſuch improvements would have brought 


in would undoubtedly have been of vaſt advantage, if 


5 they had been followed in the exact method they were 


— ˙ 
NI TRER would I adviſe any tenant to go to work 
upon a farm with a bare promiſe of a leaſe; for however 
we know that a promiſe is kept ſacred in the city of 
London, among merchants, whole intereſts depend upon 


the due execution of their promiſes, yet when we come 
out of that verge, it is not always that we can meet @- 


man of his word. I have known many ſufterers, and 
have been a ſufferer myſelf, by laying out money upon 
promiſes, notwithſtanding the promiſing parties were 
covered with a good appearance, and had a good ſhew of 


juſtice in their front. Many a farmer has been ruined 


by laying out his whole ſtock upon a farm before he was 
ſecure of a leaſe from his landlord ; for if intereſt falls 
in the way, or death happens, he may chance to loſe 
his point : there are inſtances enough of ſuch caſes. 


Bu r on the other hand, a landlord ought to be as cau- 


tious how he lets a farm; for unleſs a farmer has a ſuf- 
ficiency to ſtock a farm thoroughly, the landlord and the 
farm too mult ſuffer ; for every thing may happen to be 
rent and worn out, and the richneſs of the land exhauſt- 
ed, and then the tenant and the rent to ſeek, and the 


land left in a ruinous condition, to the great damage of 


the landlord. While on the contrary, if a tenant is ca- 

Pacitated to ſtock a farm well, it is his intereſt to do it; 

and a farm when it is ſtocked, as it ought to be, * 
| al 
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fail to pay both the farmer and the landlord ; and where 


there is à good ſtock upon a farm, a landlord is always 
ſecure, though the tenant happens to fail. 


WHERE a gentleman happens to have a good opinion 
of a farmer, and that farmer has not ſubſtance enough 
to ſtock a farm of himſelf, it would be better for the 


| gentleman to lend him money, in order to ſtock his 


farm compleatly, than to let it lie idle; for a farm 


that lies any time uncultivated, falls ſo much to ruin, 


that ſometimes two or three years labour cannot recover 


it: nay, ſometimes the damages are never to be recover- 
ed. Where there are woods eſpecially, I have known 


great damages committed by ſtragling people and coun- 


try libertines, who take all for their own that they can ö 


get in ſecret: but the greateſt miſchief is, they ſpoil 
more than they rob; for to ſave the trouble of ſtooping, 
they leave trees cut off a yard above the ground, and cut 
their fuel, or wood for other uſes, in ſuch a hagling man- 
ner, that what they leave will never after recover them- 


ſelves ; and then beſides, every thing being left with. 
cout an overſeer, the hedges and fences are deſtroyed, 
and thorns and weeds take ſuch poſſeſſion of the ground, 


as will require a vaſt deal of skill and labour to root 
them out; and in the mean time, the land, if it happens 


to be of a heavy ſtiff kind, ſettles and cloſes it ſelf in 
ſuch ſort, as many ploughings will not bring in order. 


I have ſeen many grievous ſights of this kind; eſpecial- 
ly where the titles of ſuch eſtates were not ſettled, and 


where there has been tedious law-ſuits about them. I 
Have often thought that it would be beneficial if there 


was erected ſome office which ſhould have the care of 
ſuch eſtates, and that ſhould have power to employ peo- 
ple upon them for their welfare: ſo that when the tile 


came to be determined, the heir, or true landlord of 


them, might come into poſſeſſion with ſatisfaction, with- 
out being liable to the vaſt expences which commonly 


attend the putting a ruined eſtate into order; but in lieu 


of that, to receive an account from ſuch an office, as I men- 


tion, of all receipts and payments that been have made 


during 
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during the time of the law-ſuit: or for want of ſuch an 
office, the contending parties might chuſe proper per- 
ſons as truſtees, to keep the eſtates in good order, till 
the right was ſettled. It would be much the better for 
the perſon that got it, as well as for him that loſt it; 
for the gainer would come into his eſtate in good condi- 
tion, without expenee for repairs, and the loſer would 
be quit from paying the rent for ſo many years as it 
would otherwiſe have lain uncultivated. 
THERE 1s another thing which I think proper enough 
to mention, concerning the letting of leaſes of farms. 
Some gentlemen pin down their tenants to lay a certain 
number of loads of chalk, or marle, or lime, upon every 
acre of ground, which they allow the farmers a ſufficient 
ſum of money for out of their rent. And in large farms 
I have known two or three years rent allowed on ſuch 
an account; but I think this not for the welfare either of 
the landlord or the tenant, unleſs there is good judg- 
ment firſt had, whether marle, or chalk, or lime, is a 
proper manure for the land, either all or a part; for tho“ 
the marle is good in one caſe, it is bad in another; and 
ſo the ſame may be ſaid of chalk and of lime. And more- 
cover, it is pretty certain that the nature of land will 
vary very much in the compaſs of an hundred or two 
hundred of acres; and then we may be ſure, that the 
manure ought to vary likewiſe, or elſe one part muſt be 
impoveriſh'd, while the other is improved. Even dung, 
w hich is ſo much ſtickled for by the farmers and garde- 
ners, is not helpful upon all grounds; for the light lands 
it entirely ruins, even though it is in its moſt uſeful 
ſtate, 3 is where it is reduced to earth. But my 
chapter of manures will better explain this particular. 
I the making of leaſes, it might be of ſervice to the 
| landlord, to inſert a clauſe, whereby, upon the diſcove- 


| ry of any mine or mineral, even of gravel, ſand, or 


brick-earth, he might have free liberty to come upon 
ſuch lands, with his carts or waggolis, &c. allowing the 
tenant ſuch an abatement in his rent, as the land he em- 
ploys may be worth by the year. 1 mention this, be- 

H cCauſe 
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cauſe I have known ſome gentlemen very uneaſy when 
they have diſcovered mines and minerals, ſuch as gra- 
vel, &c. and brick- earth upon their own eſtates; and for 
want of ſuch a reſerve in their leaſes, could not come at 
any of them, thro the ill nature or ſordid pride of a te- 
nant who poſſeſſed the land. 5 F 
ANOTHER thing I recommend to the landlords when 
they lett leaſes, which will tend to the increaſe of timber, 
which is an article as well for their own advantage, as 
for publick good ; and that 1s, that they oblige every te- 
nant, in proportion to the quantity of ground he rents, 
to plant a certain number of foreſt-trees, every year, du- 
ring the whole term of his leaſe; and not only engage | 
the tenants to plant ſuch a number yearly, but to pax 
at leaſt ten ſhillings per tree, for every one that 1s-want- Þ 
ing of the number, at the expiration of his leaſe, which 
laſt article will oblige him to take care of the trees he | 
plants: and if ill minded 2 ſhould happen todeſtroy |} 
or hurt any of them, the laſt a& which was made for the 
preſervation of timber and fruit-trees will ſecure him 
the money for the damage, without much trouble, ſee- 
ing it muſt be levied by the pariſh where it was done, in 
caſe they do not diſcover the perſon. os, 
WIRAT Mr. Fitz Herbarde ſays, concerning the idle- 
nefs of ſome farmers, being one cauſe why lands are not 
improved, 1s a very juſt obſervation, and eſpecially 
when he tells us, that there are ſome who think it 1s 
enough to follow the ſteps of their forefathers. I know 
many of this ſort who languiſh in that way: my fa- 
ther, ſay they, and his father before him, were topping 
farmers, (but they perhaps lived in Somerſetſhire) and if I 
do as they did, I muſt be a good farmer too, (and theſe, 
it may be live in Surry) and ſo run hand over-head to 
grazing, which is the chief buſineſs of Somerſetſbire, and | 
hardly live by it, becauſe of the great difference there is 
between the cattle, and the food of one place and the o- 
ther: or if their forefathers were farmers of arable lands, 
in one of the Southermoſt parts of England, and got mo- 
ney by their occupation; theſe who would take a farm 
in 
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in the northern parts, will follow the ſame method. 
How unreaſonable is their judgment? is there nothin, 
e to ſoil and climate? they will find it to their 
COIL, | = | | | 
Bur there is another ſet of men who will not 
hearken to improvement, through a kind of ſtub- 
bornneſs; they will go on in their own way, becauſe 
they will. If I happen to talk with any of theſe about 
improvement, they will ask me whether I can hold a 
plough, for in that they think the whole myſtery of 
| husbandry conſiſts. Theſe indeed may do well enough 
to keep even with their landlords, but that 1s all that can 
be expected from them. You muſt never hope to ſee 
an eſtate better'd by them, tho' the landlord would pay 
for it : nay, nor even tho' the farm were their own, 


there 1s no adviſing them, though you produce them 


many examples. But I ſhall proceed to ſpeak of the 
improvement of buſhy ground, that never was arable, 


* 


VIII 


e . 

Concerning the ordering of Buſhy ground that 
never was arable. : 

REE buſhes muſt firſt be cleared, as I have menti- 


oned in the former chapter; and in the next 
place we come to the improvement of the land, which 


I ſhall firſt relate from Mr. Fitz Herbarde, that we 


may the better judge of the Britzþ husbandry, how it 
is altered and improved ſince the time he writ of it 


in the year 1500. 


Te muſt conſyder what the grounde is diſpoſed un- 
to, and whether it be dry or wette, or be diſpoſed to 
© bear woode or corne. If it be dry and full of gravell, 

it is better to bear woade than outher (either) corne or 

" graſle : if it be wette — it is not good 2 
1 H 2 * but 
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* but it will bear both woode and graſſe; but if it be a 


black erthe, (earth) and dry, it is good for corne, 


* and it will quyte (quit) the coſt to ſtock it up by the 
roots, and to ſow it with corne: and if it be white cley 
(clay) it is mooſte commonly a wette ground, and then 

it is not good for corne, but it will beare both wood 


of corne ground, or of graſſe; and in ſome place 
moche better. And if ye will increaſe the ſaid buſhy 
ground, to make more woode, then between Michael- 
mas and Martelmas, ye muſt gather many ackhornes, 
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* (acorns) and put them in earthen pots, for thoſe will 


© keep them freſh; and in February and March, ſet the 
© ſaid ackhornes, in the ſaid buſhes as thick as ye will, 
and undoubted they wyll growe ; and alſo ye may 
* gette the keyes of athes, nutts, and ſuch other, and 
is fett them in lyke manner; and keep all manner of 


cattell that wyll eate any woode out of the ſame ground. 


* tyll it be paſt daunger of catell. f 


Mx author gives us a good leſſon in this chapter, 
concerning what ought to be the regard of a farmer, 
when he is about breaking up of ground; and though in 


ſome things I differ in opinion from him, yet his deſign 


being good, I think it convenient to inſert it, as well as 
the other chapters of his, that we may have a full view 


of the huſbandry of his time, by which we may be able 
to judge what improvements have been made ſince he 


writ upon that ſubject. And efpecially I chuſe this au- 


thor, becauſe I find that all the authors that have written 
ſince him, have taken a great part of their matter from 


him: that is, in a ſort of progreſſive manner; Markbam 
began, and the reſt took from Markham, and ſo from one 


another; and all the while Mr. Fitz Herbarde, has lain 
aſleep, and has not been ſo much as taken notice of by 


Mr. Markham, who firſt copied from him: therefore I 
think it convenient to give Mr. Fitz Herbarde, the free- 


dom of ſpeaking for himſelf. But I come now to examine 
what Mr. Fitz Herbarde has obſerved to us in this chap- 


ter. If the ground be dry and gravelly, it is better for 


wood 


and graſſe; and an acre of woode, is as good as an acre 
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were to plant it. But as our author recommends the 
raiſing of woods, by ſowing or planting of maſt and 


acorns, then indeed almoſt any tree will grow and come 


to ſome ſtate of perfection, though perhaps not to be vaſt 
timber- trees, unleſs the ſoil be deep: however, as thoſe 


woods are the moſt immediately profitable, which are 
cut as coppice-wood, or for kids, or faggotting ; the ſoil 


which my author ſpeaks of, 1s certainly very proper, as 


one may obſerve in many woods in Hampſhire, Surry, 


and other counties. In this caſe every plant which is 
raiſed from the maſt or ſeed will be much ftronger, and 


grow more vigorouſly than a plant that has been tranſ- 


planted : becauſe in the firſt place, the ſoil 1s natural to 
the plant that is raiſed from ſeed or maſt; and on the 


other hand, it receives no check by loſing of roots by re- 
moving, which all trees muſt do that are tranſplanted, 
though by the moſt careful hand: and again, if we 
tranſplant a tree from a ſoil which is of a different nature 
with that which we are to plant it in, it will be a long 
time before it will come to it ſelf. But this I ſhall ex- 
plain further when I come to ſpeak of trees. However 
it is neceſſary to obſerve that the way which Mr. F. H. 
| preſcribes of ſetting of acorns in or among the buſhes, is 


a very good one, eſpecially when we have a mind to 


' raiſe ſome trees for timber in our paſture grounds, 


where buſhes happen to be; for thoſe buſhes will ſhelter 
*em till they grow up, and get ſtrength enough to defend 


themſelves from the inſults of cattle. Upon moſt for- 
reſts we may find inſtances of the ſame kind, which I 
ſuppoſe rather came there by accident than deſign; for 
I do not find that any thing in thoſe places is practiſed 
with deſigu, relating to timber, but the cutting of it down 
upon every occaſion, which I think is great pity; conſi- 
dering the ęreat ſcarcity of timber now in England. 


But upon this foundation, I find between Abington and 


Oxford, there is a large tract of ground, with a great 


quantity of thriving young oaks upon it, that have been 
= i ym_ raiſed 
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wood than corn, or graſs which arguing ſeems to be 
right for ſome ſorts of wood, though not for all, if we 
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buſhes; ſome of the oaks bein 


high, though as I am informed were not ſown above ten 
years ago, that is, about the year 1716. From whence 
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raiſed in this manner, by ſetting of acorns among furz- 
now near twenty foot 


one may remark that the common opinion, that plants 
growing thick together rob one another of nouriſhment, 
is not always true; and particularly we may be aſſured, 
from the foregoing caſe, that it is not ſo if the plants 
that grow together are of different ſorts ; for every ſort 


of plant draws a diſtinct nouriſhment from the earth, and 


therefore one cannot rob another, unleſs it is of the ſame 
kind with it. So theſe furzes and the oaks, being dif- 
ferent in their kind from one another, receive neither of 


them any injury by growing together; nor will an oak 
thrive ever the worſe for growing among white-thorns, 
black-thorns, or other buſhes. And upon the ſame 
foot of reaſon it is, that a young nurſery of trees, which 


Sir Henry Goodricke gave me an account of, proſpered 
very well without weeding, though the weeds were 
very high and thick about them; 
however, it is not prudent that they ſhould be too cloſe- 
ly encompaſſed with buſhes or weeds while they are 
very young; becauſe for want of air circulating freely 


about the ſides of them, they will tend altogether to. 


ſhoot upwards to meet the air at top, and overſhoot them- 
ſelves, and become weak plants ; but when theſe maſts 


or ſeeds are put in the ground among buſhes, it is always 


to be underſtood that there will be air enough for the 
plants. \ 


In the next place we are to learn, that if the ground 


be inclining to wet or moiſture, it is not good, our au- 


thor tells us, for corn, but will do well for wood and 


graſs; 3 the oak, I find, of the timber- trees, 


will proſper well in it. I remember at an eſtate of Sir 
Charles W ager's near New-Market, in a little ifland that 


was almoſt a bog, there were ſome oaks that made ſhoots 


in one year, above eight foot long: and that graſs de- 
lights in moiſt ground, is evident from many thouſand 
inſtances; and we find that graſs is nearly a-kin to the 


Water- 


ut in ſuch a caſe 
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water-plants ; for what great varieties of graſs do we find 
growing in the waters? and though the ſame places 
where they pow be laid dry, yet will they grow and 
flouriſh without water; ſo that ſome of them are 
amphibious. The ever, or everlaſting graſs, by ſome 
called rey-graſs, and rye-graſs will grow in ponds and 
watery places, and alſo upon the land, where there are 
no waters. And there are alſo ſome others of the ſame 
liking, which I ſhall mention when I come to ſpeak of 
graſſes. However, all lands which are annoyed by wa- 
ters, ſhould be drained for the ſake of cattle feeding upon 
them: yet nevertheleſs for thoſe lands which will yet 
have a good ſhare of moiſture in them notwithſtanding 
the drains, we ought to provide ſuch ſorts of graſſes for 
them as delight moſt in wet places. A catalogue of 
which I ſhall inſert in this work, when I come to treat 
of the ſeveral ſorts of graſſes which are proper for the 
fodder or food of cattle. But though I have mentioned 
the oak for a timber tree that will thrive in wet and 
moiſt lands; there are other ſorts of trees, which will 
grow and proſper well upon ſuch places, and turn to 
very good profit, ſuch as the abele, or arbele, the black- 
Poplar, the ſallow, white and gray, the willows of ſe- 
veral kinds, oziers, alders, and ſuch like, which will 
* preſently make woods in ſuch wet lands as I ſpeak of; 
b for their chief delight is in watery places; and they are 
the quickeſt growers of all trees. And in four or five 
years time there may be good advantage made of ſome 
of them, which is the occaſion of the old ſaying, That a 
willow will ſooner buy an horſe, than an oak will buy 
a ſaddle. And indeed any of the trees I have named 
above, will do the ſame ; but then an oak when it comes 
to perfection of growth, or is fit to be cut for timber, 
will bring pounds when the others bring ſhillings. A 
good number of oaks have often ſaved an eſtate, and 
_ plantations of them can never be too much encouraged ; 
and indeed every ſort of timber and profitable tree, 
ſhould be promoted where there is ground fit for them ; 
for as long as they will bring money, which is what e- 
— 14 | . 
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very landlord aims at in an eftate, I think one need not 


diſpute whether it came by timber or corn, ſo long as it 
is produced upon the eſtate ; and it is very evident that 
all ground is not fit for corn, and therefore I much won- 
der that ſome farmers, when they find this, will yet 
work againſt the nature of that ground, and be at as 
much labour and expence as the ground is worth: nay, 
one may ſay that they make the ground quite new, only 
becauſe it ſhall bear corn, as if nothing would bring 
money but that: whereas if one was to cultivate ſuch 
lands as were naturally againſt the production of corn, 
with ſuch things as they would naturally ſupport or 
nouriſh, we ſhould fave a vaſt expence, and yet reap a 
good profit: and I conceive that the general endeavour 
of the farmers to fit all their ground for corn, is one rea- 
ſon why the culture of wood and timber is ſo little regard- 


ed; and one would wonder it ſhould be ſo negle&ed 
about places where the people are forced to fetch their 


firing ten or twelve miles, as they do at Salzsbury, and 


yet there are ſeveral ſorts of wood that would grow very 


well about that place, if any had courage to plant or 
raiſe it. The reaſon which J have for ſaying that the 
ground about Salisbury will bring good wood if it were 
planted there, 1s becauſe I have ſeen good wood growing 
upon ſoils of the ſame ſort. The black fallow would do 
excellently in ſuch chalky grounds, and the beech and 
aſh, as may be obſerved in Oxfordſhire where the ground 
is chiefly chalk. In ſhort, there is not any foil that 
ſome tree or other will not proſper in; but the gravelly 
ſoil is that which the greateſt variety of trees will grow 
in, becauſe ſuch kind of land is not too ſtiff, but is open 
in its parts. But be ſure to take care in all young 
woods to keep cattle out till the trees are ſtrong enough 
to reſiſt them; for if they nip the top buds or ſhoots, 
the trees will hardly ever recover it. „ 

Bur if the ground be black and dry, it is fit for corn, 
and will quit the coſt to ſtock up the wood if there is 


any on it; for the blackneſs of ſoil is a ſure indication 


of its richneſs, except it be meer ſand. But tho' a black 


foil 
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ſoil, be never ſo rich, yet if it lie wet, or be annoyed 
with water, it is not good for corn; for we find by ex- 


perience, that if we ſuffer any water to lie on our corn 
lands, the corn will turn yellow, and be very apt to rot; 


therefore all farmers uſe the uttermoſt precaution to lay 
all the lands dry that they ſow corn upon. All wee: - 


lands of this fort we find bring very good corn, or even 
tho' they in themſelves are not quite ſo good as what we 


{peak of; for the mixture of the rotted wood and leaves 
_ continually increaſing in ſuch woods, ſufficiently ma- 


nure the land for corn when the woods are once cleared 


off the ground : But I have mentioned ſome inftances of 


this in my chapter of manures. | 

Bou r again, if ſuch buſhy lands we ſpeak of are upon 
a white clay, which ſome call ſoft chalk, they are apt 
to be over-wet, and too ſtiff for corn, even tho' we drain 
them. Notwithſtanding ſuch white clay or ſoft chalk is 


uſed familiarly by moſt farmers to manure their corn 


lands, yet of it ſelf it is not proper, for the reaſon I have 


given before; but it will bear either wood or graſs, or 


both together. We find very good woods upon this ſort 


of land about Henly upon Thames, and in many places in 


Berkſhire and Oxfordſhire ; and likewiſe good paſture- 


grounds, which they mend from time to time with 


ſpreading earth over them about September, or in March, 
and harrowing it with buſhes. 


Tut improvement which may be made for ſuch ſort 


of ground when it is laid down for graſs, is to lay upon 


it in March the foil of ſtreets within cities or great towns, 
or the parings and gatherings up of the high-ways, that 
have been much beaten by carriages and travellers; alſo 


the earth for two or three foot deep from under a dung- 
hill, for this is a very rich ſoil, and ſuperior to any o- 
ther; $0 likewiſe the black ſandy ſoil, which is taken 


from heaths, is very good to ſpread upon ſuch land: I 


have ſeen yery good graſs by this means where the 
ground was friff and cold; and for a further improve- 


ment of graſs ground, if ſuch buſny ground happens to 
CHAP. 


be proper for it, ſee my chapter of manures. 
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Of the Improvement of Furz, or Gorſe, or 
Whin-ground. 


WV have in many parts of England large tracts of 

land over-run with furz, gorſe, or whins, 
which are all one ſort of plant, but called by ſeveral 
names in different counties; the ſmaller ſort is accounted 
a weed, and a poiſoner of land; for tho' it will ſerve to 
brew and bake with, yet the trouble of cutting it is ra- 
ther more worth than the value of it when it is cut. 
But there is another large kind of furz called the French 
furz, which is much cultivated for firing in the Weſt 


of England, and turns to good account. Yet notwith- 


ſtanding this, we find in many places that even the 
large ſort is thought unworthy the ground it grows on, 
but eſpecially if it is not full crop, or grows in a ſcatter- 


ing manner. Mr. Fitz Herbarde on this occaſion tells us 


as follows. | 
. © Ye ſhall underſtand that there be two manner of 


gorſe, and ſome men call them fyrze. 


* One manner will grow on drye ground, and that 


manner (fort) will grow as hyghe (high) as a man, 


and have a great ſtalk as moche (much) as a walking 
« ſtaffe; and yf ye ſuffre (ſuffer) it to grow and fell them 


not by proceſs of tyme when beeſtes (beaſts or cattle) 


go among them, and ſpecially in wynter time for 


© cold, or in ſomer for ſhade, that will cauſe them to 
© dey (dye) and many tymes a long continuell froſt in 


winter will kill theſe manner (ſort) of gorſe; and when 
they be deed, (dead) if ye plough the land and ſow it 
with corn, when it lyeth ley (lay or fallow) again, the 
gorſe will grow again. And the beſt remedy for 

* growing 
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* growing again is to put upon ſuch manner of paſture 


for their fewel, and would not give an acre of go 

ground, for two acres of arable lande. And on that 
manner of gorſſy ground wold grow good corne with 
lyttel donge (little dung) and it 1s more profit to plough 
it and ſow it, than to lye ley (fallow) except he keep 
it for his fewell; and they (the furz) grow moſt com- 


a QA K WFwa 6A 8: - 8 


ly 3 and ſhepe (ſheep) is the moſt convenient cattell 
that may go upon ſuch paſture. | | 


© If the ground be drie and grow full of ſuch manner 
of gorſe with the great ſtalkes, ye be at your lybertie 


(liberty) to do as I have ſay'd 3 and yt it be the other 
manner of gorſe or fyrſe, the which grow lowe by the 
erthe (earth) and have but lytell (little) ſmall ſtakes: 
that maner of gorſe groweth* alway on well ſpring 
ground ſomewhat moyſte and wett, and it will never bear 


C 
* will not lightly be deſtroy'd, for yf it be brende (burnt) 
: in the ground within the ſame cloſe, yf ye make coſt 
5 and plow it and make ſmall lands, and then merl them 
and ſow them with ootes (oats) for that corn will grow 


< beſt on ſuche ground; and if this will not ſerve, it is 


* paſt remedy, &c. 

THe great gorſe or French furz, if it happens to be 
raiſed on purpoſe, muſt be always ſown upon dry ground; 
as we find in and about Devonſhire, where I have ſeen 
it cultivated upon many large pieces of ground, perhaps 
forty, fifty or an hundred acres in a piece : Gravelly, 
ſandy, or other light ſoils, if they hold tolerable deep, 
1s proper for it. Though I have ſeen it grow upon a 


ſhallow ſurface, with a red rock underneath ; but then 


it does not grow fo tall as in the other grounds, nor of 


half the ſubſtance; and this for two reaſons: For all 


Plants that grow ſingle, receiving the influence of the 
* a air 


many ſheep to eat it bare; but in many places they 
ſet great ſtore by theſe manner of gorſe, and 5 
iy 


monly upon drie grounde, ſomewhat ſandy or gravel- 
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good corn, but hewe it up to bake and brew withall, for it 
it wyll grow again. But and there be marle underneth 


(if he think fit) then bren (burn) the gorſe at March, 
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air on all ſides equally, have a natural direction to grow 


on all ſides, whereas thoſe which happen to be defended, 
or ſhelter'd from the air on the ſides, will path for an 


upright growth, and meeting the air on the top, while 
the ſides are debarred from it, will run upwards with- 


out putting any collateral ſhoots ; and in this manner! 


have ſeen of the French furz, about eight or ten foot 


high. But it is to be noted, that this, as well as the o- 


ther ſort of furz, delights to grow in an open expoſure, 
and will not bear the thade or drip of trees. This kind 


of furz, when it is grown to a good pitch, is cut down 
near the ground and faggotted up, and will burn imme- 


diately. The farmers in the Weſt of England, where this 


plant 1s chiefly cultivated, ſow ſeveral parcels of ground 
with this furz one year after another, and when one 


of them is grown to be five or ſix years old, they cut 


that, and fo have a freſh piece for the year following, 
and for every year afterward : This produces a very hot 


and quick firing, and I conceive would yield excellent 
aſhes for making of the pot-aſh. The firſt two or three 


years it is very tender, and ſheep and other cattle will 
browſe upon it, eſpecially when it is in its tender ſhoot. 
"Theſe ſuffer very much by cropping or bruiſing, and it 
3s not uncommon to ſee large patches dye where cattle 


have been among them; but yet when we cut them u 
they will ſprout again, unleſs you deſign the land for 


corn; for I have ſeen very good crops upon ſuch grounds 


in Devonſhire where the French furz have grown : for 


it is to be noted, that the leaves of the furz are almoſt 
continually dying and dropping, and make excellent 


mold. For that part only of the furz which has the li- 


berty of the air will be green, and the other which lies 
undermoſt will as certainly rot and decay; that is, the 
leaves and young ſhoots, for the ſtem will remain ſound 


and perfect, increaſing as the top grows. The method 
of ſowing this furz is, to plough the ground, and ſow it 
thinly, ſo that the plants when they come up may ſtand 


about a foot or fifteen inches aſunder, and by that means 
they wall grow very tall, The ſeaſon for this ſowing is 
3 a. 
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in March, and the ſeed ſhould then be covered with a 


very light harrow, which will make the earth very fine; 


ſome therefore chuſe to harrow it in with buſhes. Theſe, 
however, are ſomewhat tender, and apt to ſuffer by the 
froſts ; for which reaſon I ſuppoſe it 1s that they proſper 
better in Devonſhire than in moſt parts of England ; that 
county being ſituated in the warmeſt part of this iſland, 
even in ſo mild a climate, as to be out of the danger of 
laſting froſts, eſpecially thoſe parts which lie near the 
ſea. I have ſeen this uſed for burning of bricks, to ve- 
ry good account; and it is the opinion of the weſt coun- 


try brick-makers, that it is much preferable to wood. So 


that ſeeing it is of good uſe where it grows regularly, or 
is cultivated after the manner I ſpeak of, it may turn to 
good account to be raiſed where firing is ſcarce. But as 
I obſerved before, there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween an acre of ground cultivated purpoſely for furz, 

and a common or waſte ground over-grown with it; for 


the latter is neither good paſture, nor will bring a crop 


that will pay the rent of the land. When this is the 


caſe it is beſt to deſtroy it, for as I have ſaid before, the 
ground will bear excellent corn: to do this, cut up the 
furz cloſe by the roots, and faggot it, and carry it home 


to be laid in a dry place, for the wet will preſently rot 


it. This ſhould be done in the ſpring about April, or as 


| ſoon as it begins to ſhoot, and when the farmers have the 


moſt leiſure ; for then you ought to employ your men 


to ſtub up the roots as carefully as may be, that none of 


them remain in the ground; and when that is done, ga- 


ther the roots together in ſmall heaps about two foot o- 


ver, and let them lie till they are well dried; then 
if the ground happen to be ſtiff, lay them in ſuch 
a manner upon one another, that they may be a 
little hollow in the middle, and cover them with ſome 


of the ſame ſort of earth they grew in, leaving an air-hole 
at the top, and another hole on the ſide, wherein the fire 


muſt be put when the earth is pretty well dried, which 
will be in two or three days, if the weather be warm. 
When theſe hills are ſet on fire, be ſure that you oe 

A. | | them 
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them thoroughly kindled, that the fire be not extinguiſh- 
ed till all is burnt, which perhaps will not be in twent 
four hours. This bate-burning, or, bat-burning, is muc 


uſed in the weſtern parts of England for ſtiff lands; but 


if the lands are light, burn the roots only, and lay them 
upon other lands; this is the ſame as Devonſbireing. 
When the fires are quite out, let the clumps of burnt 
earth be broken as fine as may be with hacks or beetles, 
and the aſhes and burnt earth ſpread upon the land as 


equally as yer before any rain fall upon it: for elſe 
the rain fa 


ling upon the aſhes before they were ſpread, 
would waſh the beſt of their riches into the earth, only 


where the hills were made, and then the produce of the 


ground would be unequal thro' the deficiency of the aſhes 
that ſhould afterwards be ſpread on other places; which 


I have obſerved very apparently by the corn in ſome 


lands in Devonſhire when this has happened to be the ; 


caſe. I have alſo ſeen many young plants of furz come 


up about theſe hills in about ten days or a fortnight af- 
ter they were burnt, which ſome of the farmers thewed 


mes as an inſtance, that the furz grew from the aſhes, 
and therefore they held that there is no deſtroying the 


furz, unleſs it be by feeding down the young _ 
plants with ſheep ; but this 1s an error, for 'tis the ſee 


pl the furz which is bundled up in every hill, and ſuch 


| ſeeds as happen to have been brought or gathered with 
the ſurface that fall about the edges of the hill, that grow 
after they come to be covered by the moldering down of 
the hills; for in the middle of the places where the hills 


were, I never ſaw any of theſe plants come up, nor can 


it be, except that in the proving of the aſhes, and toſ- 
ſing the earth about, ſome ſeeds 


_ aſhes will certainly help the coming up of the ſeeds, as 
_ well as thoſe aſhes, and moldering parts of the hills 

which fall on the outſides of the hills, will cover and 
bring up the ſcattered ſeeds that fell there at the time 
the hills were made. Now we muſt underſtand, that 
the furz has no particular ſeaſon for bloſſoming or bear- 


ing 


appen to be flung up- | 
on the very place where the hill ſtood, and then the 
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ing of ſeed, but we find ſome or other of it flowering : 
and ſeeding m way month of the year; ſo that let us 


cut it when we will, there will be always ſome ripe 
ſeeds upon the plant : and beſides, as it is always ſeed- 


ing. there muſt as ſurely be a great quantity of ſeeds up- 


on the ſurface of the ground, which cannot come up or 


| germinate till they are covered with earth; and in this 


caſe they are not only covered with earth, but with ſuch 


ſort as is the moſt nouriſhing and expeditious for their 


growth; i. e. aſhes containing the fixed ſalts of the fame 


plant : So that without having recourſe to the old filly 


Roſicrucian opinion of bodies riſing out of their own aſhes, 


we ought to expect young plants of the furz to come up 
thee ok we make ſuch hills for burning of furz, 


and uſe ſuch carth for them as furz have grown upon. 
While I am upon this head, I ſhall take notice, that 
aſhes of vegetables or plants have been approved to acce- 


lerate very much the germination or ſprouting of ſeeds. 
I have tried them in many caſes, eſpecially in their firſt 
wetting, and have found that ſeeds have come up quick- 


er by their aſſiſtance than without them; tho? in the tri- 


al, thoſe which were ſown without aſhes had the ſame 
degree of heat, and the ſame proportion of air and wa- 
ter; yet the mixture of aſhes was . the quickeſt. 
While Jam treating of aſhes, and their uſe in vegetation, 


I think it may not be amiſs to take notice how far this 
opinion has prevailed among a ſet of people who are fond 
of propagating the old ory of raiſing a ſallad while a 


ſhoulder of mutton is roaſting, which depends chiefly 


upon aſhes of plants. The ſecret I have tried, and I 
found it would not do; for tho' the ingredients are all 


agreeable to promote vegetation, yet in the attempt to 
_ accelerate the growth of ſeeds, there is nothing can form 


vegetation at this rate : For the powers to be uſed for 
{ſuch purpoſes, if they are above nature, will parch and 
deſtroy the ſeed, rather than make it ſprout. And a 
man muſt have a very good knowledge of nature from 
extraordinary experience, to know what proportion of 


heat will drive a plant to the higheſt pitch of — 'Y 
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| | that is ſo nice a point, that if we give but one degree in 
- an hundred thouſand more than will force a ſeed or plant 
| HS to grow, that additional degree will deſtroy a plant: 
| This is evident in the management of plants in hot beds; 
1 and the frequent failures in thoſe caſes demonſtrate, that 
INN we have but few who have a reaſonable thought that way, 
| y| much leſs to know the certain . of heat that is ne- 
\ ceſlary to force a plant the utmoſt in its growth. We 
ll | muſt know too, that plants, as well as animals have na- 
Tl turally a gentle way of growth; and if we happen to 
put them beyond that, they become weak and fickly 
and ſoon periſh by over ſupplying the veſſels too ſud- 
denly, and with ſuch juices as are not nouriſhing. The 
ſeeds which I have obſerved, as well in the natural way, |} 
as in an artificial way, to appear the firſt above ground 
after ſowing, are white muſtard, creſſes, and onions : 
the two laſt eſpecially will bear ſteeping in warm milk 
and water, in which they will ſprout, and even explain 
their ſeed leaves, not being ſubject to rot when they 
have nothing but water and milk to feed them, as many 
other ſeeds will do. This Summer, 1726, in June, after 
a ſhower of rain, I ſowed the ſeeds of creſſes on a Satur- 
day in the evening, at Stratford in Eſſex, in the natural 
ground; and on the Monday following in the morning at 
nine a clock, the creſſes were above ground above half 
an inch, which was the quickeſt vegetation I have 
known without art. And even if we try creſſes in an 
hot bed, we ſhall not have them ſooner if the bed be | 
in the beſt order, unleſs they are firſt ſteeped in ſome F 
liquor till they ſprout, and then about twelve hours will 
explain or open their ſeed leaves, and bring them up, 
i eſpecially if the earth be very light; ſuch as the aſhes 
1 of vegetables prepared with Ke. earth made of plants 
1 well rotted, and duly moiſtened, which will help their 
vegetation; and onion ſeed will alſo do the ſame, being 
ſteeped either in warm milk from the cow, or warm 
water. But till this is not raiſing of a ſallad in two | 
hours, or while a ſhoulder of mutton 1s roaſting, nor 
can it be done, notwithſtanding there was a merry Þ| 
_ paragraph 
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paragraph in one of the news papers about two years 
ſince concerning a ſallet raiſed in that time; but that I 
ſuppoſe was publiſhed with a double deſign, viz. to pro- 
mote the intereſt of a particular gardener, and at the 
ſame time to banter another. The receipt for doing it 
is to ſteep the ſeeds in warm milk till they ſprout, and 
then put them immediately into earth made of burnt 
| moſs, and rotted moſs or ſtraw mixed with the water 
from a dunghill, and then gently heated 1n a frying- 
pan; but we muſt conſider that the ſeed is growing while 
it is in the milk, or in warm water, and that time muſt 
paſs for nothing in the caſe: And then as TI have obſery- 
ed before, the common art of hot beds will not bring it 
under twelve hours, though we add to it the aſſiſtanee of 
burnt moſs, and the rotted parts of plants; but theſe me- 
thods, however, will help vegetation very much, tho”. 
it will not perform what is promis'd by it in the receipt 
for the ſallet. I wonder that notwithſtanding the impoſ- 
ſibility of the performing what the ſallet receipt pro- 
miſes, we have yet people that pretend to it, and even 
of raiſing an oak from an acorn, to bear acorns in a few 
hours; but this invention I ſuppoſe was taken from the 
leger-de-main trick, ſo famous in the eaſt and weſt- In- 
dies, of raiſing a mango tree with fruit upon it in two 
hours, from the ſtone of a mango being ſet in the ground, 
which the men of credit who have ſeen it know to be 
the effect only of ſlight of hand. But it is time I re- 
turn to my buſineſs of improving gorſy or furz- ground, 
which II have already brought as far as the burning of 
the turf with the furz-roots, and ſpreading the aſhes up- 
on the land. We are then to plough the ground, which 
we have before ſuppoſed is dry and light: therefore as 
a good manure for it, if we deſign it for corn, we muſt 
lay upon it a good coat of marle, or clay, and with 
hacks break the clods fine, and ſow it with wheat, and 
it will bear afterwards good corn of any fort without a- 
ny other manure for many years, if between whiles the 
; crops are changed, and now and then relicy'd with peaſe, 
| turnips, beans, Cc. which draw a quite different nou» 
. riſhment 
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riſhment than corn : But the farmers will ſometimes let 
the ground lie fallow after the firſt crop, and then ſome 
feeds of the gorſe, which before were ploughed in, will 
come up; but as they are very tender the firſt year, if 


you then turn in ſheep upon them they will preſently 


_ deſtroy them, ſo that they will appear no more; but I 
have ſeen good corn upon ſuch ground, without either 


marle or other manure laid upon it, except only the 


aſhes, and the burnt earth; and by that means the land 
continued a long time fertile, for the furzes don't draw 
the ſame nouriſhment as corn. 8 

Bur the land which is annoyed with the ſmaller kind 
of furz, is commonly wet, and therefore muſt firſt be 
drained; and after that the ſmall furz burnt, with ſome 
of the ſurface of the earth, and the aſhes being well 


ſpread, you may, if the ground be any ways ſtiff, lay 
on a good quantity of ſharp ſand, or black heathy ſoil, 
and plough it, and ſow it with oats for the firſt year; 
or if it be ſtiff, it may alſo be limed, or have any of the 
manures laid upon it that are mentioned in my chapter 


of manures for ſtiff ſoils : and this, when it has born 
corn as long as it can without more than the firſt manur- 


ing, may be laid down for graſs, and become very good 


paſture. 


WE may obſerve that the large French furz, may be 
killed by cutting the woody ſtalks within half a foot of 


the root in ſummer-time ; for it will not then ſpring a- 
gain like the ſmall wild furz or whins, by which name 
Mr. Markham diſtinguiſhes the ſmall furz from the large 


fort. 
I | 
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of the improvement of ground which is o- 


ver-run with Broom, and the uſe of 


+T HE land which is over-grown with broom, is acc 


counted one of the worſt ſorts of land for improve» 
ment, that is, this is the general voice of the people; 
but according to my judgment, it may as well be reme- 


died and brought to be valuable land, as any other, ſee- 


ing that our country affords ſo great variety of manures, 


if we would cultivate it for corn; and alſo ſince we find 


by experience, as well of the ancients, as of the Iater 
writers and practitioners, that freſh earth is a ſure a+ 


mendment; and that a light ſoil will always mend a - 


heavy ſoil: and on the contrary, a heavy or {tiff ſoil 


will mend a light ſoil; but chiefly that there is not any 
ſort of ſoil but will bear ſome profitable plant or other; 


and as long as that 1s, I think a farmer well skill'd in 


the nature of his lands, and of the plants that will thrive 


well upon them, cannot fail of conſiderable advantages. 


But I am to ſpeak now of Broom-ground, and its im- 


8 and ſhall begin with Mr. Fitz Herbarde's 
entiments of that particular, viz- 


Brome groweth alwaye upon drie and ſandy grounde 


| © and it will beare good rye and otes, (oats) but it wyll 


not endure to bear corne long, without it be donged 
* with the carte, or with the theep fold, or both; and if 
* yelet it lye ley (fallow) and plow it not, the brome 


© (broom) will come again, and ſhepe is the belt catel to 


hold it under; but nevertheleſs it will grow. When 


* it is growen of a yarde of heyght or more, then it is 


| © good to bake and brewe with; and ſpecially when 2 


. houle is thaked (thatched) t 


a take the brome and mak: 
FE 2 If 


T2 
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© it in quarters of a yarde longe, or thereabouts, and 
pricke them into thacke by and by (cloſe by one ano- 


< ther) and cover the thacke clene over, and it ſhall 
© both keep out wet, and alſo fave it from pullynge 
© (pulling) downe with crowes, Bos. dawes, and 

roy it when it is 


© chowghes: and yf ye would de 
* grown three or four fote (foot) of height; then about 
© Saint Fames's day, fall it a fcot above the erth (earth) 
© or more, and then the ſtalk wyll dye for a good ſea- 


* ſon; Por 1t be plowed, it will grow as faſt as ever it 


© dyd (did) when ye leave plowing (when it comes to 

lie fallow.) or 
Ov author obferves that broom grows upon dry and 
fandy ground, which we find to be fo in many exam- 


ples 3 but it is alſo very frequent in gravelly ſoils, if 


they lye dry, tho' I have ſeen it alſo in ſome places, 
- which lay a little moiſt ; but one of them I find was 
ſown purpoſely with broom-ſeed, for the ſhelter of game. 
Which I inſtance to ſhew that it will grow in places a 


little moilt, as well as in the very dry ground: however 


it is certain, that dry, gravelly and ſandy ground is the 
moſt natural to it. ws 

Or the broom we have two ſorts which will grow free- 
ly in England; viz. the common fort of the fields, and 


the Spaniſh broom, which till very lately has been only 


propagated and cultivated in the gardens; but at prefent 
ſome gentlemen have raiſed it in their fields by my ad- 
vice; and though they could never before have any pro- 
fit by bees, they are now maſters of weighty ſtocks ; 


and alſo have begun to find the good effect of them for | 


binding and working of baskets, for they produce long 
and tough withys, not to be worn or broken like withys 


of willows or oziers. The bloom for flower of this ſort f ö 


is alſo very beautiful and ſweet, perfuming the air like 
orange flowers in May, which invite the bees and enrich 
them very greatly, ſo that their hives are full betimes 
in the ſummer. And conſidering the profit of honey 
and wax, where bees proſper, I think that whatever 
ground happens to be planted with ſuch flowering plants 

| 28 
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ns give them a large ſhare of nouriſhment, and afford 


them plenty of wax and honey, may be ſaid to be va- 
luable ; for from the obſervations I have made of bees, 


and the manner of gathering their honey, one may rea- 


ſonably conjecture that an acre of ground which 1s cul- 


tivated with ſuch a rich flowering ſhrub, will bring ſuch 


a return as will pay the rent, if it be an acre, provided 
the neighbouring parts do not keep many bees to rob 
our own ſtocks 3 for by a calculation, which one may 


juſtly enough make on the bees account, one may con- 


clude that an acre of Spaniſh broom will afford wax and 
honey enough for ten good ſtocks of bees; for this broom 
brings a valt quantity of flowers fertile both in honey 


and wax, and continues blowing a long time. And when 
| a ſtock of bees have flowers to their liking, of which 
this is one of the chief, and have a large quantity of them, 


they will fill their hive both with wax and honey in five 


or ſix weeks, if the weather will permit them to go a- 


broad: but this hazard is no more than other crops are 


ſubje& to, the weather having the management of all 
crops, either for their well or ill fare. But let us ſup- 


pole that among our bees, only five ſtocks reap the be- 


 _nefitof ſuch a crop; we will rate the wax and honey of 


each hive to weigh fifty pounds, ſo that in all, there 
will be two hundred and fifty pounds of wax and 
honey ; and out of that, to go to the moſt, we will al- 
low fifty pounds for droſs, or what will not be vendible 
at the markets, then there will remain two hundred 
pounds of wax and honey, which if we ſuppoſe is near. 
divided in half, the wax will be worth about five pounds 
the hundred weight, or one hundred and twelve pounds 


weight, and the reſt in honey, at four pence a pound, 


which is but a moderate price, will bring in ſomething. 
more than twenty nine ſhillings : ſo that the whole will 


be worth ſix pounds and upwards, if the wax be well 
tried, which is a good benefit, conſidering there 1s no 
trouble nor expence ; for the uſe of withys and plants, 
for thatching, will pay for the time of the growth. But 
this might be reckoned at a much higher rate; for it is 


I 2 rare 


the firſt year, are eaſily deſtroye 
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rare that a hive is thought worth taking unleſs it weighs 
near four ſcore pound weight : and good honey will ſell 
for more than four pence a pound : beſides the mead, 


which nay be made of the offals, will be of ſome value. 
So likewiſe 


3s an excellent plant for bees, as it bloſſoms all the year 


I might have obſerved before, that the furz 


about; and the heath or ling likewiſe is very profitable 
to bees, for filling their hives towards the end of the 
year. But the common broom is no way comparable to 


the Spaniſb broom for flower, no more than its withys may 
be compared with it; for they are not half ſo long, nor 


near ſo ſtrong as the Spaniſh ſort : however they are both 


_ uſeful for the ſake of their withys, for binding and for 
making of dry hedges, and for thatching, being exceed- 
ing tough, and of long duration. This ſmall fort of 


broom, which for diſtinction ſake, we call the Engliſh 
broom, is however placed among the weeds, which an- 


noy the farmer; and therefore _ ways have been 
_ anvented for the deſtruction of it in ſuch fields as are o- 


ver- run with it; which lands are hardly allowed to be 


paſture for any cattle, except a few ſheep; and then 
only when it does not grow very thick, for the drip of 


it is bitter, and ſpoils the graſs. 
Fok drawing up this broom by the roots, the hook, 


which is Figure 1. in the Vth plate, is uſed with good 
Profit, and 1s the work of one man, which may be ſeen 


in my chapter of the amendment of buſhy-ground. This 


is an eaſy and ſure way of drawing the plants out of the 


earth: but the broom will ſpring again, after it is done; 


partly becauſe the ſeeds which drop from the broom, 


will be covered with earth, upon the tearing up of the 
broom, and will then come up3 and partly becauſe ſome 
of the roots of this kind of broom, which are knotted in 
the ground, will break in the pulling up of the plants, 
and ſpring afreſh. So that what we may expect from 


the ſeeds, and the remaining roots, will ſoon ſtore the 


ground again plentifully ; but the N ſeedling plants 

„for then the cattle 

will eat them, if the ground is ſtill left for paſture : 0 
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the ploughing of the land in the ſummer, ſoon after the 
young plants are come up, will do the ſame. 

Bur the beſt way of doing the work effeRually in 
deſtroying of broom, is to cut it down into the hard 
woody part at the time when it is moſt vigorous in its 
growth: this has often been experienced, as well in the 
broom, as in other plants. And this way of cutting 
down plants, while the ſap is flowering, will even de- 
ſtroy the twitch-graſs, or couch-graſs, and the bear- 
bind, which are the greateſt plagues to the gardeners, 
and of bad conſequence to the farmers; for the leaſt bits 
of theii roots will grow even if they lie upon the ſur- 
face of the ground, and the ground happens to be a lit- 
tle moiſt. But the only way, as I obſerved above, for 


the deſtruction of plants, is to cut them down while 


they are 11 their vigour of growth; for then the circu- 
lation of the juices is topped, and conſequently the plant 
mult die in all its parts, even in the roots as well as the 
branches: but then we muſt be ſure in this work, that 


we leave none of the growing ſhoots, even not one of em; 
for as long as that remains, it affords paſſages for the ſap 


to move in, and will keep up the circulation, ſo as to 
preſerve the plant alive, although not in great proſperi- 
ty: for the greateſt part of the juices cannot be admitted, 
and therefore are loſt; and by that means the plant will 


grow weak : for it is a certain rule, that if we cut a 


plant while the juices are vigorouſly flowering in it, fo 
in proportion to our cutting of the top, the parts under 
ground will decay. For theſe reaſons, the cutting of the 
| broom into the woody part, while it is ſhooting, will in- 
fallibly deſtroy the roots, and free the ground ever after 


from broom, unleſs what will grow from the ſcattered 
ſeeds, which either feeding in the ſummer, or a ſummers 


ploughing, will ſurely dettroy : ſo that then our ground 
will be fit for uſe. But it remains that I ſhould ſay 
ſomething of the ſtumps which remain in the ground 
after cutting. Theſe muſt remain till Jul) at leaſt, be- 


fore they are taken up; for by that time, the life of the 


roots will be utterly deſtroyed by the abundance of the 
„ BS _ ſap, 
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ſap, which will grow ſtagnant in them, after the circy- 
lation is topped, by cutting off the tops: ſo that when 
theſe roots are grubbed up, none of the parts can ever 
grow again, which they would do if the plants were to 
be pulled up without cutting ; for then the broken parts 
which remained in the ground, being freſh, and having 
lively ſap in them, would ſprout immediately. The 
dead ſtumps of the broom ſhould be taken out with picks 
or forks, and muſt be carried off the ground to aſſiſt in 
burning or devonſhireing of ſtiff wet land; for they will 
do damage to be burnt upon the broomy-land, which of 
It ſelf, is generally dry and light enough; and is there- 
fore in the ſummer apt to ſcorch or burn, as the farmers 
term it; that js, through its natural lightneſs and open- 
neſs of parts, the ſummer- ſun preſently exhales the wa- 
tery parts from it, and then the nouriſhing parts remain 
unactive (if there are any nouriſhing parts in the earth, 
when it is void of water) and by the quick exhalation of 
watery parts from this land, it is, that when corn or o- 
ther ſuch like body comes to be ſawed upon it, the corn 
or ſuch plant ſuffers in dry weather, and ripens before 
it is half grown; fo that it anſwers little more than half 
'a crop: therefore a dripping year is good for ſuch 
lands. But for graſs, if this ſort of ground happens to 
be laid down with it, it will be of poor profit; for the 
ſpire of the graſs will be very ſhort and narrow, and in 
the wetteſt ſeaſon, produce but little quantity. We may 
indeed teaſonably judge, and by experience confirm, that 
ſuch graſs however, is very nouriſhing to all kinds of 
cattle that can feed upon it; witneſs the cows about Aw- 
horn-Chaſe, that feed in many places upon ſuch fine 
graſs, though they do not give half ſo much milk at a 
meal as the cows do that feed in the vales, in high graſs, 
yet their milk is richer, and will yield twice as much 
cream as the milk of the vale cows : but then we muſt 
conſider too, that much more ground muſt be allowed 
for the food of a oo in this ſhort graſs, than where the 
graſs is more plentiful : but ſheep will be the beſt cattle 
to feed upon this ſort of ground, and will thrive upon . ; 
| ( or 
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for they love ſhort graſs, and bite cloſe. By this ſort of 
food, their fleſh will be fine grained and ſhort, ſuch as 
is the fleſh of mutton fed upon Bag ſbot- Heath and Banſted- 
Downs, which is eſteemed the ſweeteſt mutton in Eng- 
RA -_---- - 

BUT we are to examine what is to be done with this 
land in point of manuring. Mr, Fitz Herbarde tells us 
that we muſt dung it, or put our ſheep in folds upon it. 
This way, I doubt not, was practiſed in his time, and is 
to this day held as a rule among ſome farmers, who 
know little of the difference of foils; and Mr. Markbam 
tells us, that the ground will bear corn three or four 
years; all which I believe: but I am ſatisfied by this 
ſort of manuring and practice, the ground muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be ſoon worn out for corn, for the continual 
drawing of the juices of the beſt or ſtrongeſt land by 
corn, muſt certainly expend thoſe juices which are na- 
tural to corn; but the ground, though it will bear corn 
for two or three years, if the ſeaſons are favourable; yet 
this ſort of land is much more proper for other things, 
as eſpecially will be ſet down in my chapter of the 

improvement of ſuch land, by plants as are moſt natural 
m= 8 * 
Bur it is my advice, where ſuch land happens to be 
very light, and we would till it for corn, that we manure 
it with clay or marle, in proportion to the lightneſs of it, 
and not to be too ſparing when we are about it, but do it 
thoroughly, that it may laſt: and this is certainly the 
cheapeſt way, for though it will be a little expenſive at 
firſt, yet the goodneſs of the crops afterward will ſoon 
make amends, By this means the ground will keep in 
good heart for many years, without wanting any repairs, 
 elpecially if the farmer once comes to be ſenſible of the 
great advantage which may be gained by ſhifting of 
cCrops; which I take to be one of the moſt important 
branches of huſbandry. For by a right knowledge of it 
the ſpirit of the land will always be kept up ; every par- 
ticular kind of crop drawing a particular kind of nourith- 
ment from the earth: while in the mean time thoſe vir- 
. | : | tues 
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tues which have been employed in the nouriſhing of 
former crops, will recruit their loſs from the rain and 
air, as often as the earth is opened to receive them 
which will be pretty frequent in the method I mention, 
becauſe the land will never lie idle, but always be crop- 
Ping ſomething or other ; and the more frequent land is - 
provghed, the finer it will be, and likewiſe will not be 
abject to bind while crops are growing upon it, as it 
will do when it lies fallow. And we may likewiſe add, 
that the ground will be much enriched by the roots and 
other parts of plants, which will rot in 1t from time to 
time, of the various crops which it will bear. But this I 
ſhall further explain in my chapter concerning the a- 
mendment of land, by changing of crops. 
Bur if theſe lands ſhould happen to be heavier or 
ſtiffer than what I have ſuppoſed the broomy grounds 
generally are; we muſt correct their over- ſtiffneſs with 
{harp ſand, heathy ſoil, or others, which are commonly 
light; or ſuch land may be mended by ſuch other ma- 
nures, either ſimple or compound, as are mentioned in 
my chapters of manures. EY . 


Fd 


CHAR XL 


Of the Improvement of Heath-ground, and 


Fern or Brake-ground. 


l my travels about England, I have obſerved more 
1 grounds over-grown with heath, than any other un- 
profitable weed; and that is the only ſort of foil which 
e the improvement has been unattempted, al- 
though in it ſelf it is much more capable of bringing 
good profitable crops than many other kinds of ground 
that 3 been cultivated. But the common opinion 
prevailing, that this kind of ground will not bring good 

corn, 
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corn, I ſuppoſe has been the reaſon why thoſe lands 


have been neglected; for commonly nothing elſe is 
thought on but the production of corn, unleſs it be in a 


very few places: ſuch as in ſome parts of Eſex, the 
carroway and coriander is raiſed, and the cole-ſeed : and 
about Godlamzn, in Surry, the liquoriſh, and in a few other 
places, the buck-wheat, and in another the woad ; and 
in the north of Eſſex, and in Cambridgeſhire the ſaffron ; 


but theſe, however profitable they are to the farmers 
that raiſe them, they ſtill keep within their own. 


| bounds; and it is very likely will ſpread no further, 
unleſs it be by the means I now cultivate; I mean the 


writing of the ſeveral methods uſed in the culture of 


| ſuch things, that they may be ſpread into ſeveral parts; 


and then I ſuppoſe we may find ſome who may have 


courage enough to venture upon ſuch improvements of 


their lands, as they can have demonſtration before-hand 
will bring them good profit; and by that means I hope 
to ſee many lands that now lie idle, be brought into an 


advantageous way ; eſpecially ſince there are now many 


thouſand acres of this land in England, which do not 


yield the landlord ſix-pence in the year. The 1mprove- 
ment, however, of ſuch land, was thought of formerly : 
viz. about the year 1500, by Mr. Fitz Herbarde, who 
gives us his opinion in the following words. 


* Ye ſhall underſtand that there be four manner of 
* heith (heath) groundes, heith growing upon gravels, 


* and heith growing upon ſande. Theſe two manner of 


* heith-groundes, wyll beare no manner of corne, with- 
* out moche (much) donge or mucke ; for ſeldom is there 


Cc 


countreys where plenty of lime-ſtone 1s, the huſbandes 


© do bren (burn) the lime-ſtones with wodde (wood) and 


_ © ſea-cole, and make lyme thereof, and do ſet it upon 
* their landes, as they do their donge, (dung) for lyme 
js hot of it ſelf. The other two manners of heith, is 
* heith growing upon white cley (clay) grounde ; and 


* heith growing upon black erth (earth) that lyeth lowe 
* like marreys (marſh) ground; and underneath theſe 


* two 


* any marle under that manner of heith. And in many 
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© two manner of ley-heith groundes, there lyeth moſt 
commonly marle: then bren (burn) the heith, and 
© ſerche (ſeek) for the marle and dygg it up, and lay it 
* thyck (thick) upon the ground, and then plow it and 
ſowe it, and it is moche (much) better than outher (ei- 
ther) lyme (lime) muck, or any manner of dong, and 
_ © lenger (longer) it wyll laſt; and ſe (ſee) that there be 
* no water ſtandynge (ſtanding) upon the ſaid ground. 

We may here obſerve, that in Mr. Fitz Herbarde's 
time, dung was as much admired by the farmers, as it 


is now a-days: and for the muck he mentions, that is 


ſuch as the mud out of ponds, and ſtreet dirt (the word 
- muck, being ſtill uſed in Lincolnſhrre for the ſame thing) 
the muck indeed we find is uſeful and improving to ſan- 
dy heath-ground ; and it is generally fat ſoil, and helps 
to confirm the ſandy foil. Where heath grows; if the 
ſoil be ſandy, it is commonly filled with roots, which 
| ſoon rot when they come to be expoſed to the air, and 
make good mould; but ſtill for the production of corn, 
It is proper to cover the ſandy-heath ground with clay, 
or ſome loamy foi], which will ſtrengthen it, and make 
it hold good many years, without other amendment: or 
if it is difficult to get clay or fat chalk, or ſuch other ſoil 
as will bind this light earth, if it lies near the ſea, where 
fiſh is plenty, as in Devonſhire and Carnwall, it may be 
well improved by fiſn, which being full of oil, will bind 
the ſandy parts together, and make it become near the 
nature of 4. in proportion as the fiſh is laid upon it. 
Omif filh is wanting, then we may cover it with a 
fat marle, which will be a means of binding it, and con- 
ſequently of enriching it. But if none of theſe are to 
be had, then the ſowing of turnips upon it will greatly 
help its improvement, by drawing them when they are 
— grown, and lay ing them to rot, and then plowing 
them in. This indeed, will take up ſome time, but as 
long as it will anſwer the deſir'd end, we can only charge 
the time ata trifling rate; for the rent of the land 
would come to little beſides the turnip-ſeed, which will 
be likewiſe but of a ſmall value in compariſon of the 
SY improvement 


' cept lime, aſhes, pigeon's-dung, or ot 
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improvement made by it. And as for the ploughing and 
ſowing of the ground with turnips, the expence is little 
more than a ſingle fallowing of ground, and the ground 
will ever after be the better; eſpecially if managed with 

skill in the changing and ſhifting of crops. Or in ſuch 
ground, we may at once ſow buck-wheat; and after we 
have got the grain, we may chop the haulm, and ma- 
nure the ground with it. This haulm as it is full of viſ- 


cous juice, will help to bind the ſandy parts, and aſſiſt 


it as much as the ancients tell us their lupines will do. 


Mr. HAR TL18B, who generally writes very well of hus- 


bandry; and ſo well indeed, that many authors have co- 


pied from him; tells us, that the difference of the na- 


ture of land may be found out, and thereby be fitted 
with an apt compoſt. This is certainly true, and in ſome 


points I ſhall follow him, tho' not in every thing. He 


ſays that ſand in the ſummer is apt to burn much; and 
there if you apply lime, aſhes or pigeon's-dung, or any 


thing of the like hot and dry nature, there you poiſon 
it; and alfo when the earth is not apt to burn with the 


heat of ſummer, there if you apply yo other thing ex- 
Ie 


and dry nature, there you poiſon that alſo: for as it is a 
fooliſh thing for acook to put more ſalt into the pot when 
the pottage were too ſalt before, ſo it is as fond a trick 
in husbandry to add a compoſt to land, wherein that 
quality predominateth, which doth alſo predominate in 
the land; for corn and ſeeds are as nice in their diet, as 


any lady in the world, and will not profper nor draw 


the nouriſhment if it be never ſo little diſtafteful ; and 
this is the cauſe, why ſo many times ſo little a quantity 
of compoſt doth work ſuch wonderful effects by the ex- 
quiſite adaption to the land or feed. _ . 
As for the firſt propoſitions of this author to adapt 


the manure to the land, and not laying on hot and dry 


manures upon hot and dry land; every man of reaſon, 
if he has no experience in husbandry, may judge it to be 


right, and Mr. Hartlib's compariſon of the cook, is a good 


example of it; but experience puts it beyond _ 
ED t 
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that he is in the right. But in another place, he pre- 
| ſcribes dung before any thing for all manner of lands: 
but in our preſent uſe, where the land 1s light and dry, 
J have in my chapter of manures, as well as himſelf, in 
the former paragraph, told my reader how injurious ſuch 
direct ſames are to one another. Now every one who 
knows what dung is, knows that when it is thoroughly 
_ digeſted and rotted, it makes a light dry earth; but 1 
- ſuppoſe he means dung, when it is but half digeſted, as he 
ſeems to intimate, where he ſays, that he has found by 
experience, that where dung hath been laid in heaps, 
upon fallowed land, and hath lain unſpread for a month 


or ſix weeks; and withal ſome ſtore of rain hath fallen to 


carry down the chilus or juice of the dung into the earth, 
there, tho' the dung wasall removed in the fpreading, from 
the place where the heap lay ; yet there grew more corn 
in a yard ſquare of that ground, fo fattened with the chilus 
or Juice of the dung, than in three yards ſquare where the 
dung was diſperſed in the reſt of the land. 
H further informs us that dung doth not enrich 
ground till it be putrified and turned into chilus, or aqua 
pinguis, or aqua vi ſcoſa; and alſo that compoſt muſt be 
turned into ſuch a nature and property before it can 
produce great increaſe in the preſent crop. 
 'WHEREFORE he ſays the beſt huſbandry is to prepare 
earth and compoſt in ſuch manner, that the nutritive 
virtue thereof may be aſſimulated into the corn, or elſe 


5 the huſbandman is deprived of great part of his benefit, 


by reaſon that the rain, and land-floods, carry away a 
great ſhare of the chilus or juice of ſuch dung as falleth 
out of the reach of the attractive virtue of the ſeed or 
plant; and if any doubt it, let him fill ſome holes, 


wherein he has planted corn, with ſuch fat earth, and he : 


mall find his encreaſe doubled upon common barren 
field-land ; and contrarywiſe, let him fill holes with 
common dung, and he ſhall find no ſuch ſucceſs. _ 
We may find by experience and reaſon, that Mr. 
Hartlib is not remote from the opinion I propagate : vi. 
that light earth being bound or ſtrengthen'd with a viſ- 
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cous matter, will be mended in the higheſt degree, for 


his chilus means the ſame thing; and by that we may 
Judge that the condition of the dung he uſes, is ſuch as 
I call half digeſted, that is, dung (I mean horſe-dung or 
horſe-litter) which will cut eaſily with a ſpade like paſte, 
and is then to the touch like ſoap. In this ſtate the 
dung has certainly a viſcous or ſlippery quality in it, 


which by rain or any flux of water will be communicated 
to the ground it is laid on, and ſo will help a light 
ſandy ſoil, and ſtrengthen it. This 1s the caſe of ſuch 


dung as I have employed for hot-beds made in March, 
and cut for ſpreading upon land about five or ſix months 
after. But as I have obſerved before, raw dung, which is 


what Mr. Hartlib has mentioned, when it is laid upon 


lands, is apt to breed the fly, which is the deſtruction of 
many crops : but if it was not for that reaſon, I could 


not help joining with him in another deſign, relating to 


the impregnating earth with the juices of dung, and giv- 


ing it a fertile quality. For the chilus, when it happens 


to be in dung, will help to bind light land ; but when 
dung is fallen into pure earth, it 1s light and open, and 


therefore cannot be agreeable to the ſoil I treat of, viz. a 
dry ſandy land: though by its lightneſs of parts, when 
it is thoroughly digeſted, it would be good manure for 


ſtiff lands; but the fly ſtill is to be conſidered. 

Bur Mr. Hartlib tells us, with good reaſon, that a 
valuable manure may be made for land, by letting dung 
lie upon ground ſome time: but he directs more to be 


done than is in the compaſs of a common farmer, and 
therefore it is my buſineſs to advertiſe the reader, that 


his directions ſhould only be followed in proportion to 
the. quantity of dung or quantity of land that is required. 
VVV 
Lux an acre, or more or leſs of good arable earth, 


neither clay nor ſand, but between both, be choſen in 


ſome apt place where dung is plentiful and cheap, then 
cover it with dung a foot thick, or thereabout, and then 
you may be at choice whether you will at ſix months 


end, ſhovel off all the dung, and carry the fatten'd earth 


upon 


— — — —— — — 
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upon ſuch ground as wants manuring, or elſe to plongh 
the dung and earth all together, four or five times in a 


year's ſpace, and carry all together to be uſed as a ma- 
nure upon other grounds. The firſt is beſt for light open 


ſoils, and the latter for ſtiff ſoils. An acre of earth thus | 


made fertile, will manure many acres ; but it will be 


difficult to get dung any where in ſuch a large quantity. 


However, in proportion to the quantity of dung that we 


can get, we may uſe the above preſcribed method, and 


we ſhall gain by it as many loads of earih as we have 


loads of dung. But Mr. Hartlib directs, that the earth 
which the dung is to be laid upon, ſhould be between 


ſand and clay, which is the ſame I call loam or mother- 


earth. That earth of it ſelf, is rich enough to bring good 


light ſoil, or to _ worn-out grounds —_ 
Bur the ſandy 7 


corn without help, and is excellent to lay upon ſandy 


monly annoyed with fern or brakes. Theſe take a very 


deep root in the ground, ſometimes above a yard, and 


can no ways be deſtroyed, but by cutting it down as foon 
as it begins to ſprout above ground, and repeating the 
ſame work two or three times the ſame ſummer ; which 


method being carefully followed, will certainly deſtroy 
it, as I have found by experience; but the cutting of it 


when the ſtalks are full grown and harden'd, will not 
Hurt it. The work muſt be done while the ſap is in its 
higeſt vigour. Mo 


AGAIN, many of theſe heath lands are annoyed with 


water : four or five, nay, ten or twenty acres, may per- 


haps be covered with water, by happening to lie a little 


lower than the reſt: In ſuch a caſe if the watery part 
happens to be ſo ſituated as to be within twenty or five 
and twenty miles of London, or other good market for 
fiſh, it will be worth our while to ſtore it with carp and 
tench, and make a feeding pond of it; and eſpecially if 


it be near a navigable river, which will be very conve- 


nient for carrying the fiſh alive to the market in well- 
boats, and turn to very good account: or elſe it may be 


eath-grounds, in the vacancies be- 
tween the heath, and upon ſome large plats, are com- 


remedied | 
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remedied, if the water is not too deep, by digging a ſpit 
deep of the land about it, and filling it up, ſo that when 


it is filled, it may lye a little above the circumjacent 


lands, that all waters, that would otherwiſe reſt there, 


may have fall enough to run off. I have known this way 
_ practiſed with good profit ; and by being ordered with 
proper manure, ſuch as I have recommended above, it 


will bear good corn of it ſelf, good buck-wheat ; though 
with leſs expence it would bear more valuable crops to 


be cultivated with ſuch things as are natural to it; as car- 


rots, 3 turnips, onions, madder, liquoriſh, kid- 
affron, and ſome other plants, which I ſhall 

mention in my chapter relating to the improvement of 
nd Wannnow=p. ĩ 88 5 
BUT none of theſe improvements can be made, with- 
out firſt the ground be well fenced, which I ſhall dire& 


how todo in my chapter of improvement of land by en- 

Cloſures. „ 5 V 8 

As for the gravelly heath- ground, it requires much 
the ſame kind of treatment with the foregoing, on] y with. 


this difference, that if the gravelly parts are mixt with 
parts of clay, as moſt red gravels are, or black gravels, 


then pure earth is the beſt manure for it, to bring it to 


bear good corn, or the compoſt with the earth about it, 
from the pit mentioned in my chapter of compoſts : or 


marle would undoubtedly do very well for ſuch lands as 
the foregoing, if it could be had near at hand ; eſpecial- 


ly for the ſandy land, or elſe a good fat chalk. 
THe next is heath growing upon white clay, which 
Mr. Fitz Herbarde tells us has commonly marle under it. 


This ſort of ſoil is by no means proper to be marled, not- 
withſtanding in his time, marle was looked upon as a 
ſovereign improver of all lands. The white clay muſt 
be broken, and where ſharp ſand can be had, or ſea-weeds 


rotted, or ſuch other light and open bodies, either ſingly 


or altogether, they will be of great benefit to the land, 
and render it fit for corn or any thing elfe, according to 


the proportion we lay of the light ſoils upon the heavy 
or ſtiff ſoil, ſuch as the white clay we ſpeak of. When 
5 Tos I ſpeak 
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J ſpeak of proportioning this manure upon our preſent 
white clay, I mean the neceſſity of tempering our ſoil in 
different manners, as the plants which we deſign for it 
happen to be of different natures ; for ſome muſt have 
very light grounds to grow at all, and ſome ſtiffer than 
others, or they will not proſper ; for plants according to 
their kinds, will have a proper ſoil to grow in, or elſe 
we may expect our labour with them will be loſt. Nay, 
fome are ſo nice in their diet, that the ſoil we plant or 
ſow them upon, muſt be exactly the ſame with the na- 


- tural ſoil of their growth, or elſe they periſh unavoidably. . 


Of ſuch is the tragorchis, and ſome other kinds of orchis, 
which will grow no where but upon a chalk fit to make 
lime of. The water-lilly will grow no where but in ſtil} 
waters, ruſhes in moiſt watery places, the cloud-berry 
no where but on the tops of the higheſt mountains, fern 
or brakes no where 1n profperity, but in ſandy deep 
foil, miſletoe, no where but upon a tree or buſh ; and 
many others which are as exact as theſe : ſo that when- 
ever we ſee them freſh gathered, we may be ſure of the 
foil or ſituation where they grew; ſo when I ſay that 
| ſharp ſand, &c. will temper this white clay for corn, or 
any other plant, it is to be underſtood that with more 
or leſs of ſuch a manure, the ground will be more or leſs 
adapted to receive the ſeveral kinds of plants that are to 
be put into it, by its being more or leſs open or phant 
in its parts. It is for this reaſon, that what I call loam 
or mother-earth, which is the medium between ſand and 
clay, is a ſoil that will entertain almoſt any ſort of plant, 
becauſe thoſe plants which grow upon {tiff ſoils, will 
till find ſome ſhare of ſtiffneſs in the loam I ſpeak of; 
and thoſe that grow naturally in ſandy grounds, will find 
in this loam, ſome ſandy parts. So that as their roots | 
are naturally diſpoſed to ſeek their food in the ground, 
they cannot be much out of their way. This middle ſoil 
however, is beſt for wheat, as well as moſt ſorts of corn; 
for notwithſtanding ſeveral forts of ſoils have in them 
ſeveral kinds of virtues, as the waters which paſs thro' 
them demonſtrate; yet however, we find that ſoils 1 
N 4 
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all ſorts, if any ſeed or plant will grow in them, have 
ſome nouriſhment in them natural to that ſeed or plant: 


and as no ſoil whatever can have any power to make a 
plant ſprout or grow, unleſs it has the freedom and be- 


neſit of the air and rain or dew, as by the experiment of 
| baked earth may appear; then the loamy foil, I ſpeak 


of, being very capable of receiving an impreſſion from 
the air, rain and dews, muſt conſequently be better fur- 
niſhed with vegetable virtues than ſtiff clays, which are 


too cloſely bound for air, rain, or dews, to make any great 
A _— on them: and ſand, though it eaſily imbibes 
| JUCN 


qualities from the air, rain or dews ; yet it has not 
tenacity enough to hold it in a long ſeries of dry weather, 


but loam or mother earth, has its parts open enough to 


receive, and its parts binding enough to retain what it 
has got from being exhaled too quickly. But more of 


this may be beſt conſidered in my chapters of ſoils and 


of manures, which will, I hope, ſufficiently inform my 


In Kent, where the heath-ground happens to be of 


this ſort, or near like to it, they burn the heath and 


turf to ſpread upon the land, and mix ſea- ſand and lime 
with it, which makes it a very durable foil for corn, 


fllinging over this mixture a large ſhare of dung, or ra- 
ther as I may call it, rotted ſtraw, for the chief dung, 


as they call it, is made of ſtraw, which they lay in the 
high-ways and places of publick reſort, to be ground and 


mouldered; and this as well as the other manures, ace 
_ uſed by the Kentif husbandmen; for ſuch ſoil being all 


light and opening, cannot fail of mending and improv- 


ing ſuch land, by bringing it into ſuch a condition as 
my loam or mother-earth. This foil thus improved, we 

are told will bear wheat three years ſucceſſively; the 

fourth year barley, after the ground has been folded with 


ſheep ; and the fifth, ſixth and ſeventh years, will brin 


_ vats, and the eighth year peaſe, and after that the groun 


is laid down with graſs. But this husbandry is not a- 
greeable altogether with the practiſe of ſome farmers of 
my acquaintance, nor can I from reaſon allow it to be 

e ee good; 
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good; for when ground has had a crop of any ſort upon 
it, it muſt be leſs capable of bringing a crop of the ſame 
ſort the next year; and a crop of the ſame ſort the 
third year muſt be much weaker than that of the ſecond 
becauſe all theſe crops draw the fame ſort of nouriſh- 
ment: But where ground is cropt every year for twen- 
ty years together, with crops of different ſorts following 
one another, then the ground will be kept up in full 
Irit. | © l 25 

et Staffordſhire, the heath- lands are commonly 
of the ſame ſtiff nature, and there it has been the prac- 
tice of the farmers to cut up their heath with a breaſt- 
plough, and burn it with the turf; and then mix aſnes 
with about ſeventy or eighty buſhels of lime to an acre, 
which manure they plough under furrow, and ſow the 
land with rye, allowing about two buſhels of corn to an 
acre, which will increaſe about three quarte:s, and then 
they give the land three fallowings, viz. one about Oc- =» 
tober, another the beginning of Februar), and another in 
April. The ground thus prepared, they fow next with 

| barley, which will alſo bring about three quarters upon 

an acre, or ſometimes four: And after this the next crop 
is white peaſe, for which they only plough once in March; 
for ſowing this crop, their allowance of ſeed 1s about 
three buſhels for an acre. And after theſe they ſow 
white oats, allowing only one ploughing for them in 
March; and then tis laid down with graſs. By this me- 
thod they might hold the ground to bear corn, or other 
profitable gram for many years, by reaſon of their 
changing of crops ; and the fallowing the ground three 
times after the firſt crop of rye, helps not only to open 
it, but helps to rot the ſtubble and roots of the rye, ſo 
that it anſwers the end of dunging, and would then bring 
any fort of corn, ij no ST 

As for the other ſort of heath-ground, which 1s much 
attended with water, it is commonly a black light ſoil 
when it is dry. This is ſuch as we find upon moors 
where there are many bogs; the amendment of this 
muſt firſt be ſet about by draining, for without that 
- wb. nothing 
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nothing can be done. We muſt conſider this very little 
worth, if worth any thing when we take it in hand, for 
it is dangerous venturing any ſort of cattle upon it, even 
in the dryeſt ſeaſon ; for as long as there are any bogs 
open, all cattle that happen to be turned upon it run 


the hazard of their lives: So that I ſay, ſuch land can be 


of very little profit, and therefore what we lay out upon 


it for improvement, ſtands in the room of purchaſe- mo- 


_ ney; tis like buying of land. As for the draining part, 
ſee concerning that in my VIth chapter of the draining 
of lands; but to what is there mentioned I may add, 


that when we are about making our trenches, we ſhould 
ſo diſpoſe all the incloſures we deſign to make in ſuch a 


manner, that they may be high in the middle, or riſe 
higher in ſome part than in another, for the better car- 


rying off the wet into the trenches ; and if there is marle 


to be had, it will very much help this ſoil, to be laid in 


a good thickneſs = it. Such lands are raiſed at the 


eaſieſt rate, by taking ſome of the ground from that 


which we deſign the lower fide, and carrying it to that 


which we deſign for the upper part; and tho' in this we 
muſt be loſers of ſome part of our land, by ſinking ſome 


part of it; yet we muſt conſider it is only ſuch land as 


was before uſeleſs, and therefore we loſe nothing by it, 
unleſs a great number of barren acres are more valuable 
than a ſmaller number of rich acres, which become, or 
are made rich by a little loſs of the barren acres. 


Bo r yet, theſe lower parts need not be quite unpro- 


ſitable, becauſe if they are cut deep enough to receive 
and hold large quantities of water, they will feed great 
numbers of fiſh ; for waters upon ſuch black land are 


very fattening and nouriſhing to carp, tench, and many 


other kinds of fiſh. Or elſe we may plant ſuch low 


places with oziers, willows, alders, and ſuch like, which 


will ſoon become profitable, and will in time fill up the 


hollows, if they happen to be planted thick enough ; or 


elſe ſuch watery places may be ſet with reeds, which 
bring profitable crops, as I ſhall hereafter ſet forth. 
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CHAT WE- 


O the Improvement of Chilturn Ground, flinty 


or dry Chalk, and of Lime-ſtone Ground. 


I. my firſt chapter I have treated already of theſe ſorts 
of ground, ſo far as is neceſlary to let my reader un- 

derſtand what ſorts of ſoil they are; and my buſineſs 
now is to give proper directions for their improvement, 


which I ſhall introduce with Mr. Fitz Herbarde's account 
of them. 


* Chylturne grounde and flyntye (flinty) grounde be 


© light groundes and drye, and full of ſmall ſtones, and 


* chalk grounde is moche of the ſame nature, and they 
* will weare and waſh awaye with water; and therefore 
they wolde be donged (dunged) as the bromy and 
ferny groundes be, for marle is ſeldom found in theſe 
manner of grounds, and therefore if ye want ſhepe 
(ſheep) and donge, they would lye ley (fallow) and reſt 
them that they may mend with lying. Y 
* Lyme-ſtone grounde 1s very good, both for corn and 
graſs, and yet in ſome places there wyll moche (much) 
heith (heath) growe upon lyme-ſtone grounde, and 
that is long of ill huſbandry, for and that heith were 
brenned (burnt) plowed and ſowed, the firſt year with 
otes (oats) and then fallowed and ſowed with wheat, 
ry (rye) and barley, and after with beanes or peaſe; it 
will bear moche corn wyth little donge, and ſhall bear 
alway after the better graſſe, and ſhepe is the beſt 
ck that can go upon theſe groundes, and beſt they 


will amende the graſle, and kepe themſelves from rot- 
tynge (the rot) and he that hath lyme-ſtone may brenn 
it with cole and wood, and make lyme, wherewith he 

— — — — 
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may lyme his ground, and that will bring good corne, 
* or he may ſell his lyme at his pleaſure. | 
Tre chilturn 3 is generally a good ſoil of it ſelf, 
but being full of 


employ theſe grounds, are ſeldom fond of picking out 


theſe ſtones, becauſe they judge that the ſtones ſhel- 


ter their winter corn from. bad weather, and they ſup- 
poſe that by that time the ſun has any great force in the 
{pring, the corn will be high enough to prevent the ſun's 
| ſcorching of the earth, and ſo they ſuppoſe that they do 
no harm at all: But where theſe kind of ſtones lie thick, 
the corn muſt ſurely want nouriſhment from the hollow- 
neſs which the turning of the ſtones in ploughing will 


occaſion. And beſides, this|ground has commonly a very 


ſhallow ſtaple, and for the moſt part a rock at the bot- 
tom. So that the beſt method of improving ſuch land, 


is by laying a good coat of marle; tho' ſome ſtill follow 


the practiſe of my author in dunging ſuch ground, or 


folding ſheep upon it: but by that practiſe they muſt 
not pretend to compare their crops with thoſe that grow 


upon the lands that are of a more holding nature, tor it 


is only adding fire to fire, to lay ſuch drying materials 


upon ground that is dry and hot already. And in ſome of 
theſe ſorts of land which have been marled, I have ſeen 
the crops as good almoſt as I have obſerved them in 


Hertfordſhire, or the adjacent counties; and the ſtones 


help to ſet the corn at a due diſtance, and keep it from 
falling too thick, which in plain grounds, free from 
ſtones, the corn is apt to do much thicker and cloſer than 
it ought, by reaſon of the too great quantity of grain 


that the farmers generally ſow upon an acre. For in all 


the corn lands that are ſown with corn, if it be thick the 


ſtraw is thin and weak by ſtanding cloſe together, and 


having the roots ſlenderly nouriſhed ; for I have obſerved 


above, that when plants grow ſo thick that they do not 


feed from the circumambient air, they muſt neceſſarily 
be weak, tho' they will grow taller than uſual ; and then 
at the ſame time their roots muſt have a much leſs ſhare 
| K 4 | : 


ones, like bits of ſlate or ſlices or flakes 
of rocks, it is apt to burn; however the farmers that 
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of nouriſhment than if the plants ſtood wider aſunder. 
I remember near Aubourn in Wiltſhire I ſaw a piece of 
wheat which was accounted one of the richeſt c:ops in the 
country, that was offered to be ſold early in the foregoing 
ſpring for above five parts in fix leſs than the tillage and 
ſeed coſt, becauſe it then appeared to be come up much 
thinner than any in the country about it; but it was 
plain, the reaſon of its goodneſs and ſtrength was occa- 
ſioned by its being ſown ſo thin, and the plants coming 
up ſo diſtant from one another; as near as I could — 
the plants ſtood about five inches aſunder, rather more 
than leſs. But it may be neceſſary that I ſhould ſay 
ſomething of the eaſieſt manner of diſcovering or finding 
out of marle, which muſt be allowed to be a good manure 
for light grounds, and far better than dung, unleſs it be 
in ſuch a manner, and as have ſet down from Mr. Hartlib, 
Fox the diſcovery of marle, the readieſt way is to try 
the ground with a borer, or great auger or wimble of iron 
made in joints, ſo as to receive many pieces or bits, one 
longer than another, and ſo to skrew or bore one after 
another into the ground, and to draw out the earth, till 
you find marle, which inſtrument will ſave great trouble 
THE places where we may moſt reaſonably expect to 
Find marle, is ſaid to be in the loweſt parts of hilly 
countries, and in the higheſt parts of the low countries, 
upon the tops of ſmall hills, or among the cliffs of hilly or 
mountainous places, which border upon great rivers, or 
in the borders or verges of barren ſands ; or elſe if it may 
be thought worth while, it may be dug for, and will be 
very likely met with under ſuch ſandy grounds, unleſs 
it happen to be ſtone, which is ſometimes met 
with under ſuch grounds. In ſome places marle 
lies very deep, and in others very ſhallow, even no 
deeper than the ſpit of a ſpade, from which uncertainty 
the boring-1ron is neceſſary. It was in the firſt days the 
practiſe to carry the marle from the pit with all imagin- 
able ſpeed to ſpread upon the ground, leſt any of its 
bvirtue ſhould be loſt; and when any of this work was to 


be 
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be done, all the lord's tenants, neighbours, and friends, 


aſſiſted with their teams, as well as their perſons and 
ſervants; and there was a kind of unanimous agreement 
between party and party to help one another, when ever 


the marling of ground was to be performed. This we 


find mentioned in moſt of the old authors, and I ſuppoſe 


their great love for marle has been the reaſon why {6 * 


many gentlemen in our times compel their tenants to 


lay a certain number of loads of marle upon every acre 


of land, when they ſign the leaſes of their farms, with- 
out conſidering whether the ſoil is proper for it or no, 


taking the draught of every new leaſe from the old 


ones; tho” they grant leaſes upon a new purchaſe, where 
the land is of a quite different nature or kind from the 
the land where marle might be, or had been beneficial. 


From my own experience I obſerve, that the marle 


which is moſt fat and greaſy, is a good manure for light, 
ſandy, or gravelly ſoils; and that the forts of marle 


which are the moſt dry and harraky, as countrymen call 


it, may be laid upon the ſtiffer foils with ſome ſucceſs ; 


- 


and give the ground better crops. 


but ſands, and other ſuch light earths, do much better, 


TE chilturn ground, which I now treat of, is alſo 


called ſcory and ſcaley ground: This fort of land in Ox- 
Fordſbire is pretty frequent, and there it is common for 
the huſbandmen to manure it with old thatch and dung. 
Theſe grounds are ſometimes without any ſwarth or 
ſwerd upon them, and of ſuch kind the huſbandmen 


make little account, thinking it a rule that they will bear 
nothing: But this is a great miſtake, and many curious 


farmers have found it ſo as well as my ſelf, who have 
tried it in many places, by trying many ſorts of profitable 


ſeeds and grain, which I generally carry in my pocket 
for ſuch experiments, and ſow them on skirts, or in cor- 


ners of ſuch lands as are accounted ſterile or barren, and 
by that means have had many opportunities of diſcover- 


ing the nature of ſoils, which otherwiſe would have 


lain always in the ſame uncultivated ſtate. The ſorts 
which I generally carry with me are of thoſe bogs 
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which are of the moſt marketable crops, as Woad, Weld, 
Caraway, Coriander, Canary-ſeed, Flax, and Hemp-ſeed, 
Turnips, Carrots, Trefoil, Lucarne, St. Foine, Onions, 
and ſuch like, and have made good diſcoveries by them, 
by taking a tour over the ſame places at ſuch times as 1 
_ gueſſed they would ſhew themſelves in their utmoſt 
Jrength and value; and by ſuch diſcoveries have brought 
ſeveral gentlemen, as well as farmers, to cultivate ſuch 
lands as would not otherwiſe have been attempted. It 
may be given for a rule, that in all ſuch ſoils, if the? 
have but a fleet or ſhallow ſtaple of earth, which is 
commonly their caſe, then our manure for them ſhould 
be of ſuch a fort as will be laſting to raiſe the ſtaple, 
ſuch as marle, clay, and other holding earths for 
the chilturn, ſtoney, flinty and dry chalky lands, and 
ſandy or ſuch heathy ground as is light upon the heavyer 
lands, becauſe theſe earths will not fink and wear like 
dung ; and if we do not lay ſuch manures which would 
deepen the ſtaple, but would uſe the ſtaple of its natural 
depth, then ſow ſuch ſeeds or grain upon it, as will beſt 
ſuit the depth of the ſtaple; for ſome plants run their 
roots very ſhallow, others deeper, and according to that 


appointment in nature, ſo the depth of the ſoil muſt be, 


or elſe our labour will be loſt. So J adviſe marle, or 
other fat earth to be choſen for the manure for chilturn 
grounds, becauſe it will raiſe the depth of the ſtaple, 
and alſo will bind the light parts of the earth, and make 
it very fit for the production of corn, and other profita- 
ble crops of grain. But ſuch ground, when it is ma- 
nured with thatch, dung, and ſuch like bodies, they 
commonly about Oxford ſhire give it a winter fallowing, 
and then ploughing it the next ſpring, ſow it with bar- 
ley, and the year after it will bear peaſe; and the October 
following they ſow it with wheat, or with maſlin, which 

is wheat and rye together; and the ſpring after that 
they ſow it again with barley, and then fallow and twy 
and tryfallow for wheat after that, and ſo it will hold 
many years for corn: And at laſt if the ground be not 
too light or ſhallow, it may be laid down with clover, 
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or with lucern, or medic-clover, which will laſt man 


years in good heart; or elſe with St. Foine, which alſo 


will greatly improve it. Theſe lands likewiſe will bear 


good lentils, or tills, or tares, or vetches. 


Bur as theſe kinds of lands are ſituate generally on 


the ſides of hills, or between hills where the land-floods, 


or ſhowers frequently come, or ſuch as are called ſhoots 
of water; we may be in danger of having all our ſurface 
or ſtaple to be waſhed away by them, unleſs we can 
make any ſecurity againſt them ; and if that can be, then 
we may plough and ſow with ſome ſecurity, for other- 


wiſe our ſtaple would be apt to waſh off from the tops 
to the bottoms, and ſometimes be quite carried off the 
lands, if water ſhoots happen to come very ſtrong ; ſo 


then ſuch lands will do better to be planted with ſome 
fort of wood, which will grow in ſuch ſort of ſoil ; of 
which there are many ſorts, as I ſhall ſet down in my 


chapter of the plants natural to ſoils. 


Bur in manuring of ſuch ſoils, when the declivity of 


the hills are not in the way of very violent or ſudden 
water ſhoots, but are only ſubje& to common rains, there 
we may employ our ground for culture of corn, or other 
grain; but in the dunging or manuring of any lands that 
are thus ſituated, we muſt obſerve to lay the manures 
much thicker on the upper than in the lower parts, be- 
cauſe by the waſhing of the rains, be they never ſo mo- 


derate, the manure which lies at top will be carried by 
degrees to the lower paris of the grounds, and enrich 


them, while the upper parts are weakened, and their 


ſtaple is impaired, which is demonſtrable enough in e- 
very piece of hilly ground, which any one may obſerve. 

AGAIN it is to be obſerved, that tho' in paſtures on 
the ſides of hills, the ſoil on the top, by being ſhallower 


or fleeter than at the bottom, the graſs is ſhorter at the 


upper than on the lower fide, and is commonly eſteem'd 
of like value; but tho' the common graſs will not be of 
any great account, yet if we ſow upon ſuch lands, either 


the St. Foine, or the lucern, or the medic-clovers, the 
growth of them will be ſo much where they lay hold of 
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the ground, as to ſurpaſs above ten times what the com- 

mon graſs would produce. 
WHERE the grounds are flinty, and the ſoil with them 

lies a little morſt, ſome farmers, who I find have very 


beneficial crops and good experience, have the ſtones 


Picked off, and they tell me they find profit by it, be- 
cauſe the ground 1s cold at bottom, and the ſtanes are 


taken away to let in the ſun; but theſe ſtill complain, 


that when they have picked their lands clear of ſtones, 
after the next ploughing they have as many as they had 


before, which is occaſioned by the fleetneſs or ſnallow- 


neſs of the ſtaple or ſurface, that makes the plough ſtir up 
the ſcaley parts of ſome quarry underneath ; now whe- 
ther the quarry happens to be fo ſituate as the ſtone it 


Produces, may yield more value than the crops that may 
de raiſed upon the land that covers it, muſt he judged 
by the owner, who will beſt underſtand the markets of 


his own country. But it muſt be conſidered, that tho” 


, a quarry may raiſe money quickly upon the firſt opens 


ing, yet a quarry of this fort, which conſiſts of loſe flake 


ſtone, may he very ſhallow in the ground, as it does 


oftentimes, and then it may ſoon be worn out, unleſs 
we open the ground, and deſtroy its ſurface or ſtaple for 


many rods ; for I have ſeen ſome quarries of this kind 
that have not had a ſtratum of more than two foot thick : 


but I have alſo obſerved, that where the ſtones are very 
troubleſome upon the ſurface, or in the ſtaple by plough- 


ing, the quarries have generally been deeper in ſtone, 


in the ploughing on the 1ide of hills we thall find, where 


theſe quarries are near the ſurface of the ground, greater 


numbers of ſtones than in other parts: So that if we o- 
pen the ground for a quarry, we may conclude, that the 
place we ſpeak of that has the greateſt number of ſtones 

about the ſurface or ſtaple, is the part where we ſhall get 
at the quarry with the leaſt trouble. But as I ſaid before, 
it muſt be known whether the quarry or the land is the 
molt valuable; for the quarry will wear out, or be 
finiſhed, and there muſt be ground allowed for cart-ways, 
which may take up a great deal of room, w_ 
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will always be a loſs of ground, and ſhould be al- 
ways allowed and brought to ballance in the farming 
account. But theſe quarries may be ſometimes free- 


ſtone, or lime-ſtone, and then they will turn to better 
account than the ſcaley ſtone ; and either of theſe, how- 


ever they may appear ſcaley near the ſurface of the 


earth, yet may in a proper depth be dug in ſolid blocks, 
if it may be of convenience; and if they prove to be fo, 
the ſtone will hold of a great depth. The ſtone in the 
Iſland of Portland is one inſtance of the depth of ſuch 
_ quarries, and for the others, there is no one who is ac- 
quainted with the nature of quarries of this kind, which 
are common enough in England, will diſpute it. 
IT may not be amiſs that I aquaint my reader, ſince I 
am to ſpeak of lime-ſtone in this chapter, and have at 


this time the ſubject before me, to ſay what lime-ſtone 
3s. Lime is ſuch a body as is burned from a ſtone or ſhell, 


will calcine, and will remain in a white body after it 


has paſſed a violent fire, and will afterwards fall to 


pieces at the approach of wet, which I give the farmer 


in theſe terms, that he may the better know what 1 


inean; upon the approach of water it fires or burns, and 
then it produces a violent heat at that time, yet ſoon 
afterwards it becomes cold ; but it has then the quality 
of correcting the ſour juices of the earth, and by that 
means of deſtroying the too viſcous powers which reign in 
clay ground, or {weetening the ground, as ſome ſay; tho 


others talk of warming the ground by it, believing, that 


by ſtacking of it upon the ground, its firing there is an in- 
ſtance that where-ever it is ſpread, it muſt warm the 


ground it is laid upon. But I can eaſily demonſtrate 


that it does not affect the ground with any extraordinar 


heat where it is laid upon land in heaps at the time it 
is ſlacked, and much leſs when it is fpread upon the 


ground ; for allowing the lime to be an heap of fire 
when it is ſlacked, the ground under it feels it very lit- 
tle, or not at all; for fire aſcends always, and as ſoon as 
the lime falls to pieces in the hills, or little joggs, where 
they are laid in heaps, the parts cool, and are never hot any 
More; 
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1 more; but by the falling to pieces, the parts help to 
Hi open a ſtiff ſoil, and at the ſame time abridge or leſſen 
| | the viſcous quality of it, which {till is a means to open 
1 it, or make it fall to pieces; but if it is laid on in too 
1 great quantity upon land, it does not burn it, as the far - 
| mers ſay, but will make a mortar of the land, and fo 
make it bind too hard in ſummer, and deftroy their 
crops, which they call burning of crops. All theſe cal- 
| cined materials ought to be uſed with abundance of diſ- 
* cretion, for if we conſider only what mortar is made of, 
we may eaſily imagine what will be the conſequence of 
1 too much lime, viz. of binding extreamly ; and if we 
1 were to uſe any of theſe bodies (I ſpeak to the farmers, 
14 not the phyſicians) to remedy the heart-burn, which is 
418 a diſtemper all the farmers know occaſioned by a ſour- 
5 neſs in the ſtomach; tho' a little of any of theſe will 
correct it, yet a large quantity of any one of them would 
be poiſonous. So, tho' a little lime may be good to cor- 
rect the ſourneſs of lands, yet a great deal of it quite de- 
ſtroys the ground: And tho' the common method is to 
lay ſeventy or eighty buſnels of lime upon an acre, yet 
ſometimes that is more than the land will bear; the beſt 
judgment that can be made, is by examining the ſtiffneſs 
or lightneſs of the ſoil, and to ay the greater quantity 
upon the ſtiffeſt ſoil, eſpecially if it be wet and cold 
land; tho” as I ſaid before, lime is not warm, as the far- 
mers hold it to be, but by its crumbling and falling to 
pieces, it will help to open the clay or ſtiff foil FF 
In the North of Efex, upon the champain country, 
there are many of thoſe grounds called chilturn, but in 
that quarter of the country it is called mawm or malme; 
they differ little from thoſe I have mentioned, the earth 
of theſe being loamy, but mixed with ſtones, as the for- 
mer; here the farmers have good crops of corn by ma- 
nuring with dung and lime, or folding of ſheep, and by 
the old method of fallowing; but theſe grounds do not 
bring crops every year, nor can they practiſe any other 
method, becauſe the grounds are not encloſed , for if 
one farmer was to ſow his land when the others did 2 
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the reſt would turn in their ſheep and deſtroy his crop: 
So ſtrangely are ſome of them poſſeſſed of their opinion, 
that tho it is demonſtrated to them that theſe grounds 


will bear good crops oftner than they now do, yet they 


are ſo fond of an old cultom, that they rather chuſe to be 
loſers than go a ſtep out of their old road, notwithſtand- 
ing ſome skilful gentlemen of the country, as I have 
been informed, had agreed to crop their lands every 


year, but thro? the obſtinacy of a few, could not compaſs 
their deſigns. I know many inſtances of the like nature 
where the ſtubbornneſs of a few people have prevented 


publick advantages, otherwiſe I am ſenſible that the 


produce of this nation would be much greater than it is; 


how many commons might be brought into valuable de- 
corum, if it was not for one or two, it may be, in a pa- 
riſh, that are of ſuch ſordid diſpoſitions, that they will 
neither allow themſelves nor others the advantage that 
might be made by encloſing of commons; ſuch people 


in my opinion, if their right of profit is not endangered, 


- ought to be looked upon as mad men. However, I do 
not deſpair of ſeeing many large commons encloſed, 
' fince already we have an example or two, and eſpeci- 


ally ſince it may be done to the advantage of the 


ment ſhould be the ſame as for the chilturn and flinty 
ground; and as it has but a very ſhallow ſtaple, its great- 
eſt improvement is by laying ſuch manure upon 1t as 


will raiſe the ſtaple, and give it depth enough for bear- 
ing of corn: But for the method to be uſed to improve 
this land by natural crops, I ſhall mention that in my 


chapter of natural crops. 


I coME now to conſider the improvement of lime- 


ſtone ground, that is, ſuch land almoſt as the foregoing 
chilturn, in point of being ſtoney; but the ſtones in this 


kind of ground are of the nature of marble, and will cal- 
Cine to a very ſtrong lime. There are many of theſe in 


Devonſhire, whoſe foundation is a good loam, ſuch as one 
| would 


. 3 n 
3 2 a — 96 


Bur we are to underſtand that the chalky ground 
here mention'd, as it is a dry ſcaley ſoil, ſo the manage- 
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would wiſh for in gardens; here it is worth while to pick 
up the ſtones for burning, for which end the gentlemen 
who have ſuch land upon their eſtates, have moſt com- 
monly lime-kilns of their own, and for the moſt part 
burn it with furz. This lime they lay upon their ground, 
after the rate of ſixty buthels upon an acre, and about 
twice the quantity of cobb, if they can have it; which 
cobb is old mud walls made of loam and ſtraw ; or elſe 
they uſe dung well rotted with their lime. But this ſort 
of ſoil I have never ſeen ſubject to heath or ling, as Mr. 
Fitz Herbarde ſays ; but as for the practice of ſowing of 
grain upon them he is pretty right with the preſent prac- 
tice, only the farmers ſow white peaſe between whiles, 
which does not only ſave but help the land, by giving 
the land a relief after their crops of corn; and they have 
told me that the firſt crop which they commonly put 
upon this land after breaking it up, is horſe-beans, with- 
out waiting or taking the pains to bring it to a tilt, as it 
is called in Eſſex and Hertfordſhire. The manner of ſow- 
ing their peaſe there, is the ſame as in other remote 
parts from London, not minding to ſow them in rills or 
5 z for the drilling of peaſe is only uſeful where the 
peaſe are to be gathered green in the ſwads or ſhells; 
and therefore the ſowing in drils or lines, about two 
foot and half aſunder, is for the advantage of gathering 
them: But in Devonſhire, and other places, where 
they ſow peaſe for the ſake of ripe hard ſeed, either for 
the food of hogs, or for the uſe of ſhipping, they ſow 
them broad-caſt, which gains a great deal of ground, and 
they have vaſt crops 3 which if they ſow them early, are 
time enough off the ground to be fallowed with a crop of 
turnips the ſame year. And as ſoon as the turnips are 
off, they ſow barley 3 and as ſoon as that is off, they 
plough it twice, and lay on dung and lime, and then ſow 
it with wheat, and ſo continue by changing of their crops 
to keep the ground in heart for many years; and at laſt 
laying it down for grafs, with rye-graſs and clover. 
Bor if this ground happens to have a vein of flaked 
marble 1n it, there 1s very great profit made by burning 
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it for lime ; for there is no better lime in the world than 
the lime made of marble, which is called ſtone-lime z 
but of ſtone-lime there ate two or three ſorts, ſome 
made of a kind of ſtone, not ſo cloſe in its parts as mar- 
ble; but that lime is much leſs binding than marble- 
lime, tho? they are near alike. Yet in buildings where 
it is of capital uſe, it ſoon diſcovers it ſelf; for one fort 
ſoon feels the effects of froſty weather, and moulders, 
while the other grows harder by length of time, and re- 
ſiſts all weathers. ” | 5 
Ir this ground happens to be over-run with heath, as 
we are told it is ſometimes, the moſt rational method 
to be taken with it to bring it into order, 3 that 
it is fenced in, is to clear the heath well from the outſides 
of the field, by cutting it to the ground, either with an 
old ſithe, for about twenty foot from the hedges, or elſe 
cutting it up as wide with a breaſt-plough, and then lay- 
ing of the heath or turf ſome where within the field, out 
of the reach of the hedges or fences; for elſe when the 
fire is ſet to the heath, it will deſtroy them by ſingeing 
them juſt when they are in ſhoot , or it may be the burn- 
ing heath may ſet them on fire, and then the burning 
of the young ſhoots is certain death if it happens to be 
when they are in the vigour of their growth. Then af- 
tera long ſeaſon of dry weather, as ſoon as you perceive 
a little wind ſtirring, ſet fire to the heath in ſeveral 
places, on the wind-ſide, with wiſps of ftraw, and the 
whole field of heath will burn down; for when trees 
are in the vigour of their growth, and have their ſap the 
moſt fluent, I mean the native trees of our country, then 
the heath is at a ſtand in its growth as one may judge 
if there had been no obſervations to prove it, becauſe 
heath bloſſoms at the latter end of the year. But if we 
have no fences about ſuch ground, and we are to 
burn my certain quantity of heath, we muſt firſt be ſure 
to trench the place round, and take care to cut down the 
heath about the place, and clear it of the cut heath, be- 
fore we ſet it on fire; for while this is burning, if a wind 
happens to riſe, all the heath country is in danger of 
8895 33 | being 
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being ſet on fire. In Swry and in Devonſhire, this has 
been often the occaſion of a great deal of labour to ſtop 
fuch fires, thro the inadvertency of the people, who had 
= regard to the compaſs of gronnd they had occaſion to 
barn. = 85 : 
Bur there is another method which is preſcribed by 
the old authors, and carries a good face of reafon in 
It, which 1s to cut down the heath or ling, upon the 
ground you deſign to improve, as cloſe as poffible to the 
ground, or elſe plough it up with a breaſt-plongh all o- 
ver, and let it Ilye till it is thoroughly dry, and then 
burn the heath after it has lain a ſufficient time to dry. 
The burning they tell us ſhould be done with ſtraw, ſet- 
ting fire to the heath at the corners, to burn into the 
middle of the ground: and after all is burnt and cooled, 
beat the ſurface over with beatles, ſo as to beat the aſhes 


Into the ground. Then take a ſtrong plough with a broad 
winged ſhare, and an even coulter, and plough the ground 


in large ſquare furrows, without picking out any of the 
roots, tho' there appear never 15 many: then let this 
ploughed piece lye two or three days or more, till the 
roots dry, and then with hacks draw the roots, with the 
earth about them together, and build them in hills, and 
with heath and ſtraw ſet them on fire to burn, till they 


are quite conſumed to afhes, which will be ſoon done if 


the earth be dry, becauſe of the great quantity of roots 
that will be in it: then ſpread theſe hills of aſhes over 
the ground, as equally as poſſible, and lay freſh earth 
upon it, if you can get it, or ſharp ſand, and fome ſtiff 
earth in equal quantities, and it will raiſe the ſtaple and 
enrich the ground to be fruitful for many years in corn. 
But it is neceſſary to take notice that after the firſt 
burning of the heath, the lime- ſtones ſhould be picked 
up, that the land may plough afterwards more eaſy. 
No is it neceſſary only to conſider the enriching of 
ſuch grounds, but alſo to conſult their ſituation ; which 
if they happen to lye upon hills, may often be expoſed 
to the North, and have a very little ſhare of ſun. In ſuch 
a caſe if you ſow any winter corn upon them, you 2 
e e have 
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have your crop in the ground very early, as in September, 


about the end of the month, the lateſt that your corn 


may be up, and in good ſtrength before the ſeverity of 
the winter comes on, that it might the better defend it 
ſelf; for if we were to ſow it late in the year, the moſt 
that would appear of it would be the acroſpire or maiden 
ſhoot; and then the ſhank of the corn would be weak and 
ſabje& to periſh as well as the acroſpire it ſelf. But if 


we ſow it early enough to gather ſtrength before the 


winter comes on, then we may have reaſonable hopes of 


good profit by it; for ſhould the froſt deſtroy the graſs or 
leaf of the corn, yet if it has got good root, and the ſhank 


is ſtrong. it will ſpring afreſh, notwithſtanding the leaves 
may happen to be killed, and by that means the corn 


will multiply in ſtalks and ears: but if corn happens to 


have the acroſpire deſtroyed, it will never ſprout again; 
for the acroſpire in corn is like the ſeed leaves, or ear 


leaves in other plants, which ſerve to ſuckle the plants, 
if we may ſo ſay, till the roots are numerous enough, 
and have gained ſufficient ſtrength to draw in nouriſh» 


ment enough to feed the plant, without other aſſiſtance. 


But however, though I ſay that when corn has ſeveral 
leaves, and after thoſe leaves are deſtroyed, it will ſpring 


afreſh from the roots, yet it muſt not be ſuppoſed that J 


would have the corn ſtrong before the froſt, purpoſely to 


have the leaves deſtroyed, but only to be pinched by the 
froſt, for by the pinching of them the corn will fling 
out many ofi-ſets ; but if the leaves are quite deſtroyed, 
however the roots may fling out off- ſets, yet theſe off 
ſets will be weak or ſtrong, in proportion to the degree 
of tenderneſs the corn 1s in; when the froſt attacks it. 
So I adviſe the ſowing of all corn early, but much ear- 
lier in places which lie remote from the ſun; for ſhould 


the corn happen to be very rank or luxuriant, we may 


help it by feeding it with cattle, which by cropping the 
firſt ſhoots or leaves, will make it ſpread at the root, in- 
to many heads, juſt as we may oblerve when we top a 


large ſhoot or the top bud of a tree, we ſhall make it 
fling out many ſhoots on the ſides. So I ſay that the 
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ſooner we ſow our corn, the ſtronger it will be before the 
froſts come upon it; and the ſtronger it is, the better 
will it be guarded againſt the froſts, and the ſtronger will 
be the ſhoots that ſpring from the root, if the top hap- 
pens to be pinch'd, and then conſequently the more corn 


it will bear, and be the better nouriſhed, 


WE have few winters in England without froſts ſuf- 
ficient to pinch the corn ; but if a mild winter ſhould 
happen, without froſts enough, then feeding is abſolute- 


ly neceſſary to make it ſpread, eſpecially if the corn is 
not too thick; for then by feeding it, the corn would 


become too thick, and run into thin ſtraw, and bring 
weak ears. 5 


Bur upon ſuch lands as are expoſed to the North, 5 
we may ſow our ſummer corn later than in well 
expoſed places, becauſe in ſuch places the ground will 


remain longer moiſt than in thoſe grounds lying to the 
South; and therefore will be longer in a condition of 


bringing up the grain, than the others, which will ſoon 
be too dry for ſowing when the ſun begins to grow hot. 


And then again, the ſide which lies toward the North 
ought to be ſown later than the other, becauſe it will 
not ſo ſoon find the ſun's influence, notwithſtanding the 
whole body of air will in ſome meaſure be warmed by 


the ſun's approach, yet not enough on the North-ſide, as 


to promote vegetation, or the growth of plants. 

ON the North- ſide of the Appenine mountains, the far- 
mers ſow their wheat and rye in March, and have very 
good Crops ; but their corn 1s ſmaller than ours. I have 


ſown ſome of the ſame in England, at the ſame ſeaſon 

that they do there, and the wheat did very well, but the 
rye did not ſpread at the roots ſo much as I expected; 
but the reaſon of that was becauſe it was not cut down, 


but the wheat was mowen when it was about four inches 


high. But I ſhall ſay more of this when Icome to ſpeak 
ot corn, and the ſorts of it. ee 
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CHAP. XIIL 


Concerning the improvement of land, by 
_ adapting to every ſort of ſoil, ſuch plants 
as are Natural to them ; and by that 
means ſaving the expence of Manure. 


* the undertaking of barren or other lands for im- 
1 provement, there are two thing neceſſary to be con- 
ſidered: The firſt is how we may render ſuch lands be- 
neficial with the leaſt expence; and in the next place 
we ought to know how to diſtinguiſh between one ſoil 
and another, and apply ſuch plants to every one as are 
natural to them. 5 55 
As to the firſt we may be ſure that all manures are 
expenſive, and fo is fallowing of land; the uſe of which 
T have already treated of pretty largely in the chapter 
of manures. Thoſe indeed are both neceſſary in ſuch 
/ caſes where we are obliged to fit our grounds to our 
crops: or if we wanted wheat, or barley, or oats, &c. 
and our ground was not naturally proper for them, we 
muſt then, by labour and expence, bring our grounds 
to ſuit with them; but to avoid ſuch expences we muſt 
fit our plants to the ground.  ' _ —_ 
I x the next place we come to conſider the difference 
between one ſoil and another, This I have explained in 
my firſt chapter, with a deſign of ſhewing their reſpec- 
tive qualifications, in order to mend one with another; 
as the heavy with the light, and the open with the ſtiff 
foil, ſo as to bring it to the purpoſe we deſign it. But in 
our preſent caſe, we are only to remark which is light, 
which is heavy, and which is wet and which dry. When 
we have all theſe kinds 1 us, let us ſearch a little 
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into the nature of plants. Some plants love a light 
ſoil, ſome a ſtiff ſoil : ſome will only proſper in wet 
grounds, others will only grow in dry grounds: theſe 
are the generals. Let us now deſcend to particu- 
lars. 1 | 
Tux profitable plants which we obſerve do well up- 
on light ground, ſuch as ſand, and other the moſt open 
ſoils, are the ſaffron, crocus, the ſpurry, buck-wheat, 
turnip, kidney-bean, onions, madder, l1iquoriſh, carrot, 
parſnip, potatoe, everlaſting pea, &c. and for trees and 
ſhrubs, the fir, the pine, the pinaſter, the cedar of Le- 
banon, the hezle, the french-furz, and ſome o- 
8 5 
ExXPERTENCE in the firſt place, teaches us that theſe 
proſper well in light ground, as every one may be ſatis- 
fied if they take a view of the crops in the lighter 


ground, about Vandſor and other parts of Surry, and 


other countries near London. But I likewiſe give my 
reaſons why ſuch plants proſper better in this light ſoil 
than in others. And theſe reaſons depend partly upon 
the knowledge of the plants themſelves, and their ſtruc- 
ture, and partly upon their uſes. But before I enter up- 
on theſe particulars, I am to obſerve that the light ſoils 
I now ſpeak of, muſt not be oppreſt with water, for that 
will make a great difference. „„ 
Wx muſt know firſt, that moſt of the plants before- 
mentioned have durable or laſting roots, and ſandy 
land will better preſerve them from rotting in the win- 
ter than {tiff ſoil : and beſides this, in theſe open lands, 
the roots can run with greater liberty and freedom ; for 
T obſerve that ſuch kinds of roots as are bulbous or long 
like liquoriſn, are ſubject to ſpot and canker, if we plant 
them in ſtiff land; for the ſtiffer lands do not cloſe ſo 
ſoon about the roots, but that ſome part of them are ex- 
poſed to hollow places, which either harbour air or wa- 
ter in too great proportion. And where this happens, 
ſuch parts of the roots rot, and entice worms to them; 
but it is not ſo in ſandy and light ground, which pre- 
tent]y cloſes about the roots, and ſo they eſcape what 
> kenner 
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either canker or rottenneſs. Beſides this, the ſandy ſoil 
is much drier in the winter than the heavy ſoil, and is 
more eaſily warmed by the ſun : likewiſe this ſort of 
| ſoil is beneficial to all deep rooted plants in ſummer ; 
for the moiſture about the fibres, at the bottom of the 


roots, is ſo deep below the ſurface, that the ſun's heat 


does not dry it up; and it is always the fibres which 
feed the whole plant with nouriſhment. We may ob- 
ſerve likewiſe, that the ſtronger and more healthful the 
root is of any plant, ſo much the ſtronger will the plant 
be above ground; and if we frequently cut and ſpoilt 
the top of a plant, the root will as furely grow weak 
by it. The weakening of a plant, however, 1s 
ſometimes neceſſary to make it the more fruitful. 
Theſe obſervations we ſhall find as neceſſary as they are 
true. . | 


rooted plants require a deep foil ; if their roots will run 


two foot deep in the ground, the foil ſhould not be leſs 
than two foot and an half deep, becauſe as I obſerved 
before, all the nouriſhment ſuch plants receive are by 
means of their fibres, which for the moſt part are at the 
bottom of the root. And now I come to enquire into 


the uſes of the plants I have mentioned for ſandy ground. 
The ſaffron- crocus, which is a bulbous root, requires but 
a ſhallow ſoil; becauſe it is but a ſmall round root; 
and the ſail muſt be light, becauſe we find that all bulbs 

are apt to rot in ſtiff ſoils; and they make the largeſt 
off-ſets always in light ſoils. Again, the time when 
theſe roots are in their growing ſtate is in the wetter 


ſeaſons, and therefore they are beſt preſerved in ſandy 
ground. . 8 


MADDER is alſo a proper plant for ſuch light ſoil, 
becauſe as the root is the only part which is uſeful in it, 


the light ſoil will eſpecially encourage that part by giv- 
ing it room to run and encreaſe eaſily : ſo the liquoriſh 
is only valuable for the fake of the root, and the larger 


the roots are, the more valuable the ſoil ; for this ſhould 


be very deep, becauſe the roots run very long, but the 


ſoil 


L 4 


We are in the next place to obſerve, that all deep 
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ſoil for the madder need not be above a foot or a foot 
and an half. „ | ; ; 
The carrot is another deep rooted plant, and is valua- 
ble for the ſake of the root as well as for the ſeed. This 
light dry ſoil is good for the benefit of the roots, becauſe 
the root can eaſily run down into it, and gain good length 
and thickneſs: and beſides, by the ſimplicity of the ſoil, 


they will be much ſweeter for eating. But when we 


ſave ſeed from carrots, we need not then be ſo careful 
of the tenderneſs, or lightneſs, or dryneſs. of the ſoil ; 
for an ill ſhaped root, if the ſort is originally good, will 
bring as valuable ſeed as the beſt ſhaped root that we can 
plant. 2 Ts 
. TRE parſnip is valuable for the ſake of its root, and 
covets this light dry ſoil for the ſame reaſon as the car- 
rot: but when we plant roots for the ſake of bringing 
feed, any ground which is not very ſtiff will do. 
THe Potatoe delights in ſuch ſoil, that the roots, which 
are the valuable parts of it, may have full liberty to run; 
but as they do not grow downright, ſo the ſoil need not 
be more than a foot deep. Here you will have more 
roots or tubers than if it was planted in a ſtiff ſoil, but 
they will grow in ſuch a foil © | 
Tx turnip, whoſe root is chiefly the valuable part, 
is always beſt in ſandy ground, becauſe that is leaſt ſub» 
ject to worms; and alfo ſuch ground feeds it with ſweet 
Juices, whereas wet and ſtiff ground have more ſour 


Juices, and therefore they muſt immediately paſs into 


the root without opportunity of purging or re&ifying 
themſelves, the roots muſt neceſſarily have an ill taſte, 
but turnips will grow very large in ſtiff land, but are 
not then ſo good for the table. There are no ſweeter in 
the world than thoſe which grow about Godlamin, in 
Surry, which is in a light ſandy part of the country. 


However, this root grows with the apple or head above 


ground; yet it has always a ſhoot, which runs down 

and will ſometimes deſcend with its fibres near 'a foot 
in a tender ſoil. But there is one ſort of turnip, whoſe 
root is ſhaped like a parſnjp; for this eſpecially 2 | 
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light ſoil is good. It is to be obſerved that the apple- 
root of the turnip feeds largely from the air; for unleſs 
the plants are laid open early to the air and ſun, the 
roots will never be large, for this reaſon, the houghing 
of turnips and other roots is appointe. LID 
Tux everlaſting pea is valuable for the fodder it would 
bring if it was commonly cultivated. Its root is long, 
and runs deep, therefore deep ſand or light land is good 
for it: for when ſuch roots as run downright in the earth 
are obſtructed in their growth, the whole plant ſuffers, 
and becomes weak. Such deep ſandy foil is no leſs pro- 
per for the roots called poat's-beard, skirrets, ſcorzonera, 
and any other that has deep or running roots. 8 
 KiDNEY-BEANS, do very well upon ſandy foil, for 
if the ſoil we ſow them in is ſubject to hold wet, the 
beans will preſently rot, and never come up, or when 
they are come up, if the ground is not tender and light, 
that the young fibres of the roots may have an eaſy paſ- 
ſage into it, the ſnank will preſently decay; and then 
the ear- leaves, and conſequently the whole plant. This 
is experienced every year, where attempts have been 
made to raiſe them in ſtubborn ſoils; and the proſperity 
may every year be obſerved in the light grounds, where 
they are planted. ho 3 
P EAS E, will alſo grow very well in ſuch light foil, 
and be very fruitful; but a dry ſpring or dry ſummer is 
apt to make the pods ſhort : however, there is no ground 
fo good as this to ſow winter peaſe to be early, fit for 
gathering; for here they will not be ſubject to rot. 
The pea has a ſucculent and juicy ſtalk, which ſhews us 
that it receives a large ſhare of nouriſhing moiſture 
from the air; and therefore requires a drier or lighter 
earth to grow in: for it is a certain rule, that ſtiff, wet 
ſioil, is always injurious to thoſe plants which are moſt 
Juicy. We muſt however, conſider, that the pea is 
valuable for its fruit. | „ 


Ix this ſoil onions will proſper very well; for they 
are very juicy, both in their leaves and bulbs. The 
roots of theſe are chiefly valuable; and they are 2 
— ͤ — 5 fears talte 
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taſted in the light ſimple ſoils, than when we ſow em 
on others. But if we tranſplant the roots for ſeed, we 
may put them in ſtronger foils. As the bulbous part 
of the onion root lies always above ground, ſo it is more 
ſubject to attract the air, and enlarge it ſelf with that and 
the moiſture of the dews. _ 
BUCK-WHEAT, is a feed very apt to rot in the earth, 
and in the ear ikewiſe, while it is in the field, if the 
ground is ſtiff and wet; and the whole plant being of a 
very juicy nature, therefore the light open ſoil I propoſe 
for it is the moſt favourable to it. The feed is chiefly 
uſeful for feeding of cattle and poultry. This plant no 
more than onions, does not require a very deep ſoil, as 
one may know by the depth of their roots. 
SPURRY, is alſo good for ſuch land, but it is only a 
crop for eight or nine weeks. This ſeed is uſeful for 


feeding of poultry, and the whole plant is good fodder 


for cattle. This carries its root very ſhallow in the 
ground, ſo that it will grow well in a foil of the fleeteſt 


= ON 


IT x fir, the pine, pinaſter, and cedar of Lebanon, I 
have tried upon ſuch ſoil as this, even ſtark ſand, and 


they proſper very well: they are all of one nature in 


- Point of drawing their nouriſhment, and ſeem to receive 
more benefit from the air and dews than from the earth. 
There is a good example at the Earl of Aylresford's near 
Guilford in Surry, of the fir. And it 1s not only in fuch 
ſimple ſand, but even in the clefts of rocks, or any where 
that the roots can take the leaſt hold, we find firs, pines, 
* Sc. proſper extremely EE eb 

ITxVx aſh proſpers very well upon this light ſoil ; if it 
is but deep enough, the roots will make their way down» 
wards, till they meet with nouriſhment enough. So the 
French furz grows very well in the ſame kind of ſoil ; 
and the black fallow, which is one of the moſt ſpongy 
of the ſallow or willow, thrives very well in this dry 
foil; for it feeds abundantly upon the air and dews. 
Thus far for the natural plants that are profitable in ſan- 
dy or light dry foils, Icome in the next place to mee 

ke il. Bai . which 
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which will agree well with the middling ſoil, which is 
heavier than the ſand, and lighter than clay, which I 
call loam or mother- earth. This ſort of ſoil, if it be well 
ſtirred, will receive and nouriſh every ſort of plant with- 
out any manure; fo that I need not mention any par- 
ticular plant, every kind of corn or grain does well, and 
ſo does every ſort of tree or plant whatſoever, as I can 
find ; for it 1s not too ſtiff to admit the tendereft roots, 
nor ſo light but that it will hold nouriſhment enough to 
ſupport any plant. So this ſoil likewiſe, is open enough 
to receive the help of the ſun's warmth, and the rich 
virtue of the air, dews and rains. 9 
We come now to ſpeak of thoſe ſoils which are ſtiff 
and heavy, ſuch as clays, chalks, &c. we are to conſider 
thoſe ſoils to be very rich, if they are well wrought and 
broken, but we are not here to ſpeak of any manures, I 
have ſaid enough of them in my ſecond chapter of this 

book, my buſineſs now is to remark only what plants 
will proſper in theſe ſtiff ſoils, as they are ſimply. Theſe 
clays are good for ſeveral ſorts of graſſes, but chiefly for 
producing of rye-graſs, alſo horſe-beans, Vindſor- beans, 
or ſuch as are commonly called garden beans, teazles, 
_ cole, rape, weld or dyers-weed : and alſo I have ſeen 
woad or wodd, grow very well in clay grounds. The 
lucern or medick-clovers, likewiſe grow very well in 
ſuch ſtiff ſoils, if they are not over wet; but indeed I 
have not ſeen them do amiſs in any ſoil, but in the ſtiff 
ſoils they laſt longer good than in the light ſoils. Sc 


will alfo the St. Foine, grow to be of good value upon 


_ theſe ſoils; and the mock- ſaffron, as they term it in 
Oxfordſhire. Alſo theſe grounds will do well for flax, if 
we break them well enough on the ſurface to receive 
the ſeed: this is likewiſe agreeable to hemp; and for 
timber, the oak, the cheſnut, the walnut, and for other 

trees, the elm, the ſycamore, the maple, the horn-beam, 


the beach, the holly; and if the land is wet or annoyed 


with water, the arbeal, the alder, the willow, the ſal- 
low, the oziers of ſeveral kinds, and the reed, which 

turn to good account, to be planted in large tracts of 
— —— ground. 
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ground. And if the ground 1s white clay or fat chalk, 
the box, the yew or yeugh, and the jumper : witneſs 
thoſe parts of Surry, where they grow ſeemingly wild. 
And the blue clay, though it will of it ſelf produce no 
valuable herbs or plants that I have yet obſerved, yet 
will bring willows, oziers, black poplars, and moſt of 
the watery trees, if we ſet them: or if we were to ſet 
this clay with pear-trees, they will grow very ſpeedily, 
and make good wood, even to out-grow any trees that 
can be planted, if we manage them rightly at the firſt 
planting, by ſetting them on hillocks; and when they 
once ſtrike root, the roots will even penetrate the clay. 
We may graft theſe ſtocks with ſcions of the quickeſt 
growers, ſuch as the quiſs-madam pear, which is a bold 
| ſhooter, and may very quickly cut it for the wood ſake 
without having any regard to the fruit. I mean to plant 
It coppice-wiſe, without being at the expence of going 
to the nurſeries for them, but raiſe ſtocks from the ker- 
nels, and thoſe which do not open to be free ſhooters, 
graft them. A bundle of ſcions may be had from any 
tree which ſhoots freely, and then the expence will not 
be greater than any other way of planting a coppice ; and 
what matters it if we were to burn this as we do other 
coppice wood, if it burns well and comes cheap. As for 
its making good fire-wood, I have experienced it to burn 
freſh from the tree; or if we let ſome of them run up 
for ſtandards, the wood of the pear-tree will come ſoon 
to a valuable degree of growth, and be uſeful to turners, 
button- makers, and joyners, or frame- makers; why 
then may we not reaſonably plant this tree as well as a- 
nother for firing, and other uſeful wood; eſpecially ſince 
it will triumph where any thing elſe will but barely grow. 
Or we may ſow our pear-kernels upon the ſpot, if the 
ſeeds have but ſtaple enough to ſprout in, which need 
WW not beabovyean inch. But J muſt deſire my reader to 
. remember nothing in this chapter is to have any ma- 
1 nure; though it is a pear- tree I am ſpeaking of, give it 
Mt. no dung, but uſe it as you would do alder or arbeal, that 
I vou would plant with roots: and tho' it is a fruit-tree, 
| _ never 
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never prune but when you would make a fall. Ithink 
if o_ blue clay ſimply will do this, it is valuable 
ground, 
- Bur there is another valuable quality which com- 
monly attends this ſtubborn clay, tho ſach ground is ſaid 
to be good for nothing, and is upbraided with being the 
moſt barren land; and that is, we find it generally ſo 
diſpoſed or ſituated, that it has water enough about it, 
ſo that it may be brought upon it; we may then make 
good repoſitories for fiſh, for we need not fear that ſuch 
ground will not hold water; and experience declares, 
that a water upon ſuch a ſoil is very feeding and nouriſh- 
ing for fiſh, eſpecially carp, tench, or perch, but the 
two firſt eſpecially. But if we would not turn it to this 
uſe, I conceive we may eaſily bank it, or diſpoſe it ſo 
as to receive and hold water, either from the land or 
from the heavens. But before the water 3s let into it, 
let it be ploughed, no matter how coarſely ; for then the 
water lying upon it a year or two, will correct the 
ploughed part, and diſſolve or make mud of it; and by 
removing the ſtiff and binding quality, will render that 
mud, when it comes to be expoſed again to the air, a fine 
rich mold. When we can perceive this, we may let off 
the water, and our ſoil then will not want any improve 
ment from manures; but be as proper for the ſupport of 
any herb or under- plant that may be put upon it as the 
land which is the moſt eſteemed. 5 
I Have already obſerved in this chapter, that the fir, 
pine, pinaſter, and cedar of Lebanon, will all grow on 
rocky places, where there is the leaſt ſurface: we may 
even ſow them in the crannies of rocks, and they will 
grow there, as we find by many inſtances in the Nor- 
thern parts. N . 
TRE moſt rocky and ſtony places, where there is the 
leaſt earth, will produce ſuch things as are fibrous root- 
ed, and do not run deep, but in ſuch grounds is general- 
ly ſomething profitable, as minerals, which being open- 
ed may turn to good account; gravel, or any quarry of 
ſtone will be very advantageous. Thus I have given an 
| account 
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account of the ſeveral ways of improving barren 
grounds, from experience and obſervation : where I 
have taken from any author, I have done him juſtice in 
my acknowledgments, but I am perſwaded my reader 
will find I have had little occaſion to fill my book, after 
the common way, with other mens works. 1 1 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of the Improvement of Ground, by ſhifting 


of Crop Se 


TY branch of huſbandry is one of the moſt conſi- 

derable part of the huſbandman or farmer's skill, 
for by this, in a great meaſure, the expence of dung is 
ſaved, and the 1 which now lies every year un- 
employed would bring good crops. The reaſon which 
ſupports this knowledge is, that earth alone is capable of 
receiving and nouriſhing plants of ſeveral diſtinct kinds; 
and as the nature of one plant is different from another, 
fo is the nouriſhment that every one draws from the 


earth. This is inſtanced in every field, and in every 


garden, where we ſee varieties of plants in multitudes 


thriving upon the ſame ground; but in the Middleſen 


huſbandry we may find the vaſt benefit that ariſes by 
ſuch power in the pure earth. The earth or foil in Mid- 
dleſex is, however, no better than the ſoil of Hertford- 
hire and Eſſex; and yet we find that ſuch of the Middle- 


ſex farmers who are men of ſenſe, will raiſe above twice 


the profit themſelves out of one hundred, or any quan- 

tity of acres, than the farmers do in other counties. In 

_ Middleſex we account a farmer is either negligent, or 

does not underſtand his buſineſs, who lets any of his 

encloſed ground lie idle; tho' in Efex and Hertfordſhire 

the farmers are fo far of a contrary opinion from cultoon, 
t 
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that they always leave one third of their farming ground 

at reſt every year; and another third part of which the 
call their etch, is what they reckon brings *em in little 
profit, in compariſon of their tilled crop, which is trou- 
bleſome and expenſive to them, and makes the other 
third of their ground; and fo they ſhift grounds every 

year, as I ſhall explain in the following chapter. 1 
cannot ſay, however, that this is altogether the tenant's 

fault; ſome of the landlords are to blame in impoſing 

this method upon them in thetr leaſes, 14 them 
not to third- crop any ground, but to take the land in 
turn, as I have Nie ; but it is an old error, and obſtinate- 
ly maintains its ground to the detriment of all concerned 
in it. I doubt not, however, but when this caſe is taken 
into conſideration, we ſhall find the farmers of the beſt 
judgment, who live remote from Middleſex, overcome 
this cuſtom, and take the benefit of all their land every 
ES 5 = 
8 For this end we muſt obſerve the difference which 
| there is between one root and another; and we may be 
ſure alſo, that the offal or ſtubble of every plant, will 
turn to good manure where it rots, and enrich' the 
ground; fo that one plant ſerves to enrich the ground 
for another, and beſides, the often ftirring the graund 
keeps it fine and mellow. e,, Co Ow 
WHEN the ground is tilled, the firſt crop is wheat, 
and when that is off, they plough the ſame for peaſe, 
which they fow about the end of Odober, and gather 
green, and ſend to the markets; ſo that theſe crops are 
off in May or Fune, or if they let them ftand for ſeed, 
the ſeed will beripe and fit to houſe or Rock by the be- 
ginning of Faly, and then they plough up the ground 
again, and ſow it with turnips, which will be off the 
ground by Fanuary ; and after this plough it for kidney- 
beans, which they ſow the beginning of April; and 
when theſe are gathered, either green or ripe, which 
will be about the end of September, they plough again, 
and about the end of Oober ſet beans to ſtand the win- 
ter, which will be off by the beginning of June follow- 
| ing: 
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ing: And after this they plant the whole with cabbage 
plants, which are off by the middle of February ; and 
then ſow the ground for ſummer tnrnips, which will be 
off in Fune, and the ground may then be ploughed for 
ſpurry, (but few in England practiſe this, but it is fre- 
quent in Flanders, and it will ſerve for a good winter 
fodder ;) and the February following ſow the ground 


with onions, which will be off in September, and then 


the land may be again ſowen with peaſe to ſtand the 
winter, to come off in Fune ; and the next month, Fuly, 
ſow the ſame with carrots, which will be ready to draw 
about October, and are called Michaelmas carrots ; and af- 
ter theſe you may ſet beans in February for a ſummer 
crop, and ſo on by changing crops: after this manner 
3s the practiſe among the — expert huſbandmen about 
1 on the Middleſex, and the Surry and Kentiſh 
hide. | 
Lu x us ſee now in a table the variation of crops, as 
they may be followed in another manner. 
- Geber, 1726. Sow wheat, the wheat will be off Au- 
// = 
February or March, 1727. Sow barley, which will be 
/  -ck-cccoEi..;: 
. Ofober, 1727. Set beans to be off in Fune, 1728. 
Fuh, 1728. Sow turnips, which will be off in Februar), 
m=_=_ © TIS 
"March, 1729. Sow peaſe, which will be off, in Fuly, 
1729. ; : OR 5 
a Fuly, 1729. Sow ſpurry-ſeeds for winter fodder, to 
be off February, 1730. „ 5 
April, 1730. Sow kidney-beans, to be off in September, 
1730. neſs | | . 
7 ober, 1730. Sow peaſe to ſtand the winter, to be 
V „„ 
In Juh, 1731. Sow carrots, to draw in the winter 
about December and Fanuary. 33 
Fanuary, 1732. Plant cabbages, to be off in Augyf, 
1732. e : 


Aug}, 


* 
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ery or the beginning of September, 1732. Sow 
ſpinage for winter, which will be off the end of February, 
33 -- 
3 1733. Sow onions, which will be off in 
September, 1733. or ſooner if they are buuched, aud feat 
to market about uh. | 
Ockober, 1733. Set heath beans, to be off in June, 
n 
Fuh, 1734. Sow turnips, to be off in Fanuar), 1 5. 
Famuary, 1726. Set carrots for ſeed, which will be 
off in September, 1736. 
Fanuary, 1737. Set onions for ſced, if the ground be 
_ encloſed and well ſheltered; theſe will be off i in Sep- 
tember, 1737. 
Offober. 1737. Sow peaſe for the winter ſtanding, to 
be off in Fune, '' - 
Ful), 1738. Sow carrots and onions, to draw 1 in win- 
ter, to be off in February, 1739. 
February 1739. Plant potatoes, to be off in Sptombe 
or OF ober, 1739. 
February, 1740. Set beans for a ſummer crop, to be 
ff in Fuh, 1740. 
Faly, 1740, Sow ſpurry, to be off in Fanuary, 
1741. a 
. 1741. Sow woad, or wodd, to ſtand one 
year, to be off in November, 1741, But this may ſtand 
_ two years. 
3 1742, or in March, So tares, to be off i in 
September, 1742. 
HSeptember, 1742. Set Spaniſh beans, to be off June, 
1743. 
Ful), 1743. Sow turnips, to be off in | Fanuary, 1744. 
February, 1744. Sow coriander-ſeed, to be off Sep- 
tember, 1744. 
= Odober, 1744. Sow peaſe to ſtand the winter, to be 
off in Fune, 1745. 
Fuly, 1745. Sow carrots, for young carrots in winter, 
to be off in Fanuary, 1745. 


M February, 
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February, 1746. Plant madder, if the ground be not 
too ſtiff, to ſtand till the third year, viz. till the year 
1749: tis a profitable crop. e 
February, 1749. Sow broad or Windſor beans for a 
ſummer crop, which will be off in Fuly, 1749. 
Fuh, 1749. Sow turnips, to be off January, 1750. 
February, 1750. Plant liquoriſh, to ſtand till November, 
_ 
13 1754. Sow peaſe for a ſummer crop, to be 
off in Jax, 1954 © „„ 
July, 1754. Plant ſaffron, to ſtand till Fane, 1757. 
Fuly, 1757. Sow turnips, to be off January, 1758. 
Pebruary, 1758. Sow barley and clover, the clover 
to remain after the barley is off. „ 
AND after this manner we may continue to change 
our crops upon the ſame piece of land for fifty years, if 
we pleaſe, or as long again, without injuring the land; 
but when I lay down theſe directions it is not to be ſup- 
poſed that all lands at one time are to be cultivated in 
the ſame manner, but one parcel is to be ordered one 
way, and another in another manner; and for the 
practiſe of the foregoing table, we may turn it toply 2 
turvy if we pleaſe, it is not poſitively to order what 
_ crops muſt follow one another, but to ſhew what crops 
may follow one another, that the ground may be kept 
open, and no time Joſt. . 3 


ceſſion of crops as before mentioned, we ought to conſi- 
der our markets, which ſorts will beſt ſell and bring the 
moſt profit : however, as I obſerved before, we muſt 
never follow our cxops with plants which are meerly of 
the ſame nature. We may take, therefore, any four or 
five years crop out of this table, and when we have gone 
thro' them, we may begin again, unleſs the firſt os laſt 
crops ſhould happen to be the ſame, and then we may 
find variety enough in the table to make a proper alter- 
ation. 5 
I ux Middleſex and other places where this method is 
practiſed, the farmers are half gardeners, the ang 
4 os WE: | : _— | Tg i ike 


Ay in the diſpoſal of one's ground to keep up a ſuc- |} 


TTC 


encloſures. 
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like gardens, and the return is very conſiderable; but 
this general improvement in the fields has not been of 
very long N it is hardly nine years ſince onions 
were made part of the field crop; and about a dozen 
years, as I am told, ſince kidney. beans have been raiſed 
in the fields about Batterſea and Vand ſor in Surry ; cab- 


bages likewife are lately made field crops; and many o- 


ther ſuch like plants, which were thought only capable of 
being nurſed or brought to perfection in a garden, are 


now found to proſper as well in the fields. Mr. Hartlib 


tells us, that when gardening was firſt ict on foot in Eng- 
land, that the gardeners from abroad had much ado to 
procure a plot of ground for to begin a garden 1n, and 


that tho they gave eight pounds per acre per annum, yet 
the gentleman they hired it from was diſcontented, fears 
ing left they ſhould ſpoil his ground by digging it; fo 


ignorant were we of gardening, and the improvement 
of land in thoſe days; and it is in my opinion ſtill more 
ſurpriſing, to find, that notwithſtanding the uſe of the 


plants and herbs I have mentioned in the former table 


is ſo generally known, yet the Middleſex husbandry is 
not come into practiſe in the remote parts from London, 


nay, not even into the adjacent counties, but I ſuppoſe it 


is owing to the want of inſtruction; for every plant that 


will grow in a garden, will as certainly grow in a field, 


and one ſort may be raiſed with as little trouble as ano- 


ther. But I come now to ſpeak of improvement by 
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CHAP. XV. 55 


Of the improvement of Land by Inc loſure, 
the repairing of High-ways, and preſerva- 


tion of Game. 


1 HAVE endeavoured in this work to ſhew the ſeveral 
kinds of improvement that may be made upon thoſe 
lands which are eſteemed barren, or have not yet been 
reckoned among the profitable grounds; but the moſt 
conſiderable improvement that I can recommend to the 
publick is the incloſure of land; for without good en- 
cloſures the farmer has little courage to undertake any 
thing, for ground which lies open on all ſides is ſubject 
to many hazards; it is partly for this reaſon that we 
find the common fields and the champain country is ſa 
far neglected, that the farmers of ſuch grounds do not 
crop them above once in three years about the North of 
Eſſex, and many other places in England, tho' the lands 
are very capable of bringing good crops from year to year, 


if the crops were judiciouſly ſhifted ſo as to follow ane a= 


nother gradually, as I have intimated in the foregoing: 
chapter. But there are two reaſons why I ſuppoſe the 
incloſing of grounds is neglected, the one is, that in ſuch 
lands as are called commons, there are the rights of ſo 
many people concerned, that it is hard to bring them to 
agree about the diviſion ; ſome of theſe are upon ſuch a 
foundation, that every tenant according to the cherry 
of land he holds, has a right ts turn in a certain number 
of horſes, cows or ſheep for ſummer. food, only if it be in 
graſs, or if the commons are arable land, then a certain 
number only of ſheep in the winter; and ſome commons 
are fo appointed, that none but the poor of the pariſh 
have lawfully any right to em. In the firſt, which is graſs 
Land, I obſerve that the rule ; not obſerved fo ſtrictly, 


hut 
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but that more cattle are turned in by the toppers of the 


place, thro' a little friendſhip with the ſteward, than 


the graſs will bear ; by which means thoſe poor people 
who have a bare right to feed a cow a-piece, have their 
cattle half ſtarved. Therefore it would be much better 
for the poorer ſort, to have their paſture ſet out to them, 
or the common incloſed in ſuch parcels, as every one 

might enjoy a proportion according to his right; nor 
would this be the worſe for the lord of the manor, for 
when every one had a kind of poſſeſſion of his right, it 
would be an encouragement for them to improve upon 

it, either by planting or manuring, which in the end 
would redound to the landlord's profit, and be advan- 
tageous to em while they held it; or if it happens to be 


arable common, or common field, as it is called, where 


certain tenements have ſheep walks for appointed num. 
bers in the winter, or to go upon fallows : this is a diſ- 


couragement for any particular tenant to undertake any 


thing for the improvement of ſuch land; for was one to 
_ cultivate the leaſt part of ſuch land, while the others 


turned their ſheep upon it, the ſheep would know no 
bounds, but feed upon this particular piece, as well as 


what they could find elſewhere ; but if ſuch lands were 


parcelled out and incleſed, would they not produce pro- 


fitable crops in as good ſucceſhon as the lands in Mid- 


dleſex, and thoſe parts of Surry and Kent near London, 
which are like them in virtue, and are never idle? I 


ſee no reaſon to the contrary, for the ſame men are as 
ſtrong, and can bear the ſame burden in one country as 


in another. I remember once there was an attempt of 


bringing ſuch a common field as I now ſpeak of into good 


order, ſo that it might produce ſomething every year; 


and all the farmers of good ſenſe had agreed, but one or 


two who were ignorant enough to know nothing but 


what their forefathers had taught them, and had a great 
ſhare of lazineſs withal, would not come into the agree- 
ment, but they were uſed to feed ſheep there, and would 
feed ſheep there, becauſe they would, and fo the deſign 
proved abortive. In ſuch a caſe the ignorance of one or 
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two prevented the good deſigns of twenty; for there 
was no fence between the good deſigns of the one, and 
the rudeneſs of the other. Why then cannot ſuch fields 
be parcelled out, and every particular right made ſeveral 
with a good fence? But then the query 1s, who ſhould 
do this, the landlord or the tenant? the tenant will tell 
you he has the ground only for a term of years, and it is 
not worth his while to lay out more money than is ne- 
ceffary for the production of his crops ; and the landlord, 
he has already let a leaſe at ſo much rent, and he is now 
at a certainty without being obliged to any expence, and 
he knows what he has now coming in, and for him to 
advance money for 1mprovement, when he has * 
given a leaſe, is throwing away ſo much money, &c. 
and fo nothing's done: It would however, ſurely be be- 
neficial to the landlord, as well as to the tenant, for the 
landlord would reap the benefit of the plantation about 
ſuch encloſures, eſpecially if timber or other profitable 

trees were planted in the fences, and the ground would 
be entirely at the diſcretion of the tenant to make the 

belt of it ; beſides the benefit he would have by the en- 
cloſure, to ſhelter his crops from high winds, ſtorms and 
blaſts, which oftentimes, when there is the faireſt op- 
portunity of good crops, come on a ſudden 1n open places 
and deſtroy them, The foregoing chapter will ſhew us, 
that if a tenant does not follow the ground contmually 
with the ſame crop, he cannot fpoil the ground, ſo that 
the landlord need not be under any apprehenſions about 
that; tho'I believe it was formerly a common practiſe to 
ſow the ſame crop ſucceſſively for many years upon land, 
| becauſe I find that in many leaſes now ſtanding, it is 
provided, that the tenant ſhall not third crop his land 
under a penalty; but theſe leaſes, I ſuppoſe, were only 
taken from the old ones, without conſideration. I am 
well perſwaded from experience, that fuch a clauſe in a 
leaſe 1s diſadvantageous, as well to the landlord as to the 
tenant ; for the more a tenant can make of land, the 
more valuable that land will prove to the lord. I do not 
here mean the continuing of one kind of crop, from year 
: | ——_— 
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to year upon land, but the ſhifting of crops; The third 
fort of common that I mentioned, was that which by 
ſome charitable gift was appointed for the poor only; 
theſe I generally obſerve are crowded with cattle, | and 
the poor, for the moſt part, come off with the leaſt ſhare 
of the profit. The great ones, in many pariſhes that I 
know, where there are ſuch commons, are not aſhamed 
to partake of the poor's rights, but even take more than 


their ſhare would come to, if they were really-poor, and 


in the mean while the common poor have not food for 
their cattle. In this caſe ſurely it would be much more 
for the poor's intereſt to have their common divided, and 
ſet at a certain rent, by which means every one would 
have his right paid him 1n money, or elſe take his par- 
cel of land to himſelf, and employ it to the beſt advan- 

tage. FO. „ 

. Bu T there is another ſtrong reaſon which prevents in- 
cloſures, and that is on the gentlemen's ſide ; it is much 
better hunting and ſporting in an open country than a- 

mong incloſures. This I have had objected by ſome great 
| ſportſmen, who rather chuſe their ſport than the improve- 
ment of their eftates : but however, hunting is a noble 
exerciſe, yet let incloſures begin never ſo ſoon, there 
will be enough land left open in every part of England 
for ſuch diverſion, tho I find in the encloſed parts, the 
keen ſportſmen do not baulk their ſport for a leap or 
two ; for in ſuch countries they uſe this proverb, The 
more danger, the more honour, and it is evident, that 
in all incloſed countries, there is the greateſt plenty of 
game of all ſorts ; the good riding in the champain coun- 
try, however, is a great temptation, eſpecially to the 
fox-hunters, who of all others are the moſt eager ſportſ- 
men, and are even ſo enchanted with that exerciſe, as 
to encourage the breeding of foxes, as I know ſome gen- 
tlemen now do with abundance of expence and care, tho' 
to the loſs of their own, as well as their neighbour's 
poultry. While I am ſpeaking of this, I cannot help 
taking notice to thoſe gentlemen who are lovers of game, 
and would encourage the profitable kinds of it, as hares, 
— 4 pheaſants, 
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Pheaſants, partridges and ſuch like, that the beſt method 
that can be taken to prevent their deſtruction by poach- 
ers, is to get a law made that every poulterer, or ſuch 
perſon whoſe trade tends to fell any of theſe game, 
ſhould be obliged to take a ſhilling for a hare, and no 
more; as much for a pheaſant, and no more than ſix- 
pence for a partridge; it would not then be worth the 
poacher's while to go about ſuch work, his profit would 
not countervail his trouble, nor would he run that hazard; 
for if the poulterer can have but a ſhilling for a hare, the 
higler that brings it to him cannot expect above eight- 
ence, and he that catches it will hardly get a groat for 
it. But the high prizes ſuch things bear at prefent make 
idle perſons venture all hazards for them, and deſtroy 
perhaps two thirds of the game that is killed every year; 
it is much the ſame caſe as the running of goods, we 
find that thoſe foreign goods which have high duties up- 
on them, are the only things which the ſmuglers take 
in hand; for ſuch others as have fmall duties upon them 
will not anſwer their trouble and hazard. But I return 
now to the bufineſs of incloſing, and to ſpeak more 
largely of its benefits. | Os ” 
MR. Fitz Herbarde, whom I have had occaſion to men- 
tion on many good accounts in this work, gives us ſome- 
thing on this ſubject worthy obſervation, in a chapter 
wherein he propoſes to make a townſhip that is worth 
twenty marks * a year, worth twenty pounds a year. 
His words are, 85 „ 
It is undoubted, that to every townſhipp that ſtand- 
eth in tyllage in the playne (plain) country, there be 
arrable lands to plow and ſow, and common paſture 
to keep and paſture their cattle, beaſts and ſheep up- 
on: and leyſe (or ley ground, which is grafs that has 
been laid down) and alſo they have medowe ground 
to get their hay upon. Then to let it be known how 
many acres of arrable land every man hath in tyllage, 
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and if they lie not together, let him change with his 
neighbours till he can have them all together, and 
make him one ſeveral cloſe (field or incloſure) for his 
arrable land; and ſo for the leyſe (ley ground) to lay 
them together in one field, and alſo an other ſeveral 
cloſe for his portion of his common paſture, and alſo 

his portion of his medow in a ſeveral cloſe by it ſelf, 

and all theſe fenced and kept in ſeveral, both in win- 
ter and ſomer: and fo every cottage ſhall have his 
Portion aſſigned him according to his rent, and then 
« ſhall not the rich man overpreſs the poor man with 
« his cattel, and every man may eate {feed with cattle) 
his own cloſe at his pry? z and undoubted, that hay 
and ſtraw that wyll find (feed or ſerve) one beaft in 
the houſe, wyll find (ſerve) two beaſts in the field, and 
better they ſhall like. For theſe beaſts in the houſe, 
© (that are kept in the houſe) have ſhort heir and thinn, 
« and towards Marche they will pylle (ſhed their hair) 
and be bare, and therefore they may not abide in the 
field before the herdman in winter tyme for cold; and 
* thoſe that lie in a cloſe, under a hedge, have long hair, 
r thycke (thick) and they will never pylle, nor be bare; 
and by this reaſon the huſband (farmer) may keep 

« twyſe (twice) ſo many cattel as he dyd (did) before. 
This is the cauſe (advantage) of this approwement 
(this improvement) every huſbande hath ſix ſeveral 
. Cloſes, whereof three be for corn F the fourth for his 
« leyſe (ley ground) the fifth for his common paſture, 

and the ſixt for his hay; and in winter tyme there is 
but one occupied with corne, and then hath the huſ- 

© bande other five to occupy till lent come, and then he 
© hath his falowe field, his ley field, and his paſture 
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F Here the old cuſtom appears of granting leaſes on condition, 
that but one crop of corn ſhall be raiſed in three years upon the ſame 
piece of ground: and it is now continued as a practice in ſome parts 
of Eſſex to divide their arable lands in theſe parts, and take their 
round in ſowing of corn, one in 1726, and another 1727, and the o- 
ther in 1728. aud then begin ag in. | | 
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field all ſomer; and when he hath mowen his medow, 
then he hath his medow ground alſo; ſo then if he 
have any wayke (weak) cattel, he may put them in 
any clole he will, the which is a great advantage ; but 
yf (if) all ſhoold be common, then would the edyſhe 
of the corne fieldes (fields) and the after-moth of all 
the medows be eaten in ten or twelve days: the ryche 


(rich) man then that hath moche catell would have the 


advantage, and the poor man can have no help nor re- 


leife in wynter when he hath moſt need: fo if an acre 
of land be worth ſix-pence when it is not encloſed, it 


will be worth eight. pence when it is encloſed, by rea- 


. fon of the compoſting and donging of the catel that 


ſhall go and lie upon it both day and night. 
And if any of his three cloſes that he hath for his 


corn, be worn or wax (grow) bare, then he may break 


and plow up his cloſe that he had for his leyſe (ley) or 
the cloſe that he had for his common paſture, or both, 


and ſow them with corn, and let the other lie for a 
time, and ſo ſhall he have always reſt ground, the 


which (when it comes to be renewed) will bear moche 
corn, With litell donge; and alſo he ſhall have great 


profit of the wood in the hedges when it is grown: and 
not only theſe profytes and advantages beforeſaid, but 
he ſhall ſave much more than all thoſe; for by reaſon 
of theſe cloſes, he ſhall ſave meat, drink and wages of 
a ſheepherd, the wages of the herdman, and the wages 
of the ſwine-herd, the which may fortune to be as 
chargeable as all his whole rent; and alſo his corn 
ſhall be better ſaved from eating or deſtroying by cat- 
tel. For doubt ye not but herdmen with their catell, 


ſheepherds with their ſneep, deſtroyeth moche corn, 


the which the hedges would ſave. Paradventure ſome 


men would ſay, that this would be againſt the com- 


 monweale, hecauſe the ſhepherds, herdmen and ſwine- 5 


herdes ſhould then be put out of wages. To that it 
may be anſwered, tho' theſe occupations be not uſed, 
there be as many new occupations that were not uſed 


before, as getting of quickſets, ditching, hedging and 
| | | | "M pleſhing, | 
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The mooſt indifferenteſt mean to make theſe ap- 
prow ments, as me ſeemeth, is this. All the lords 
(landlords) of one town, be there never ſo many, 
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pleſhing, the which the ſame men may uſe and oc- 
cupye; alſo it may fortune, men wyll ſay, that if all 


ſhould be encloſed, that there wold be many foule 


lanes as there be in Eſſex, but for that there may be a 


proviſion, and that 1s thus. Where the king's high- 


way is, if it be dry grounde, ſtoney grounde, or ſandy 
grounde, in all ſuch places may be lanes made of a 
convenient breade (breadth) for the king's people to 
paſe through with all manner of carriage: and where 
it is fofte ground lying level, that waters will not paſs 
(run off) by the dytches, then at every hedge that 
goeth-over-thwart (acroſs) the hyeway (highway) there 
to make a gate, and ſtone it or gravel it in that place, 
and then hath every man the whole cloſe, to ride, 


carry, or go in as they had before; likewiſe as they 


do at the Wynd-gates going to Thorley in Lancaſhire, 
and likewiſe from town to town; and as for their 
own drift lanes in their cloſes, let them make them 
for their own eaſe, as they will have them. 


ſhould be all of one aſſent; that their tenants ſhould 
exchange their lands one with another, and the ſaid 
exchange to ſtand and endure for ever; for doubt them 
not, but they know it beſt, and every tenant for his 
own advantage will do it indifferently, and the curate 
of the ſame pariſhe for his part; and every lord's bay- 
ley to be indifferent to ſee theſe cloſes lotted and 


aſſigned to every man's caſe, ſo that every man max 
have a croft or cloſe next to his houſe, if it may 


be. ce | | | 

This done, let every lord (landlord) by his copy of 
court-role, or by indenture, make a ſufficient leaſe to 
every of their tenants, to have to him, to his wife, 
and to his children, fo that it paſs not three lyves (lives) 


the perſons then being alive and named, yielding and 
Paying to their lords, and to their heirs, the old rents 


and ſervices before due and accuſtomed, during _ 
3 15 three 


10 
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* three lyves, upon this condition; that they ſhall do br 

* cauſe to be done, during their lives, ſufficiently to 
* quickſet, diche, hedge and plaſh, when need is, 
all the ſaid cloſes, and ſo keep them during their lives, 
the which will be a charge to the tenants z but yet me 
* ſeemeth they may well do it, if they intend to thrive, 
and ſpecially if they do regard the profits that may 
come to them afterwards , for Levis eft labor, cum lucro, 
© 3. e. it is never laborious to gather riches.” 

Thus far Mr. Fitz Herbarde has given his ſentiments 
Eg HOY of lands, in ſuch intelligible terms, 
that they have no need of explanation; but one may ob- 
ſerve that there is a vaſt difference between the value 
of land or money in his time, and the days we live in; 
his encloſed land was valued at eight pence an acre, and 
we have encloſures in our days worth thirty and forty 


ſhillings an acre, or three or four pounds; but when he 


lived, a good ſheep was worth about fix pence, or eight 
pence, and a fat bullock worth about three or four 
ſhillings at the moſt; and now a good ſheep ſells for 
_ eighteen, twenty, or five and twenty ſhillings; anda 
fat bullock for ten or twelve pounds. But the letting of 
V eſtates or lands for lives, is the ſame as at this day is 
practiſed in Devonſhire, and other weſtern counties, and 
is both profitable to the tenant and the landlord. If our 
commons or waſte land ſhould happen to be encloſed, 
or any of them, it would be neceſſary on every occaſion 
to make a ſurvey of the lands, and their diviſion, and to 
have three or four ſurveys made of every encloſed 
common, one to be depoſited in the hands of him who 
is keeper of the rolls of the county, one in the hands 
of the parſon of the pariſn, one in the church, to 
ſatisfie the enquiry of every pariſhioner, and one to be 
delivered to the lord of the manor. This I think more 
eſpecially ſhould be done in this manner to prevent dif- 
putes that may happen hereafter about the parcelling of 
the ground, and is the ſureſt way of ſecuring the right 


to every particular perſon concerned in the diviſion ; 


and I am perſwaded, that if every pariſh now in England 
Was 
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was to have the contents of their lands ſurveyed, and 
charts or maps diſpoſed in the manner I propoſe, it 
would prevent many tedious diſputes ; as I know there 
are ſome now depending to the diſadvantage of both the 
_ contending parties. I inſiſt upon making maps or charts 
in an extraordinary manner on this occaſion, becauſe 
for the want of theſe, it is not only the different pariſhes 
going to law with one another, which 1s the grievance, 
but 1t occaſions quarrels and diſputes between the moſt 
intimate friends. To prevent theſe inconveniencies for 
the future, it is, that I recommend theſe maps, which 
may be made in the belt manner by the ſurveyor which 


is employed by Mr. Fowler, mathematical inſtrument- 


maker in Swithen's-Alley, near the Royal - Exchange, London; 
who is not only accurate, but very neat in his drawings. 
As for the roads, which are neceſſary to be appointed 
in laying out ſuch commons, we muſt allow they will 
take up ſome room; but if we conſider that every com- 
mon muſt neceſſarily have a road over it, we may be 
pretty ſure, the roads which are fenced in will not take 
up ſo much room as the roads which he a-croſs an open 
common, which ſometimes are half a mile wide, as one 
may ſee in ſome of the foreſts on Salzsbury-plaiz, Bag ſbot- 
heath, and many others; the turnpikes, indeed, have 
mended ſome, but have ſpoiled others through miſman- 
agement. The road by Stump-croſs near Cambridge, 
which was about twelve months ago made a turnpike- 
road, 1s now worſe than it was before ; for the ground 
of it ſelf is bad, and being confined within certain bounds, 
the carriages that paſs that way have not now the liber- 
ty they had before of ſhifting their tracks; and unleſs 
the ſeafon 1s very dry, a loaded waggon cannot make its 
way. This road, however, might be mended, for there 
are good materials at hand, or chalk and gravel; and 
there are many other turnpike roads in as bad condition, 
which I imagine proceeds from the letting them to farm 
before they are well mended and put in order; or elſe 
that the undertakers do not underſtand their buſineſs. 
The farmers of ſuch roads we ſuppoſe will make the beſt 
1 | | _ advantage 
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advantage they can of their farm, and regard their own 
profit before the mending the roads ; but if they remain 
bad through the want of underſtanding in the workmen 
who are employed about them, it is more excuſable, I 
ſhall therefore give my reader ſome particular remarks 
I have made relating to the mending of roads before I 
_ conclude this chapter, but firſt ſhall offer a word or two 
concerning the diſpoſing of roads to the belt advantage, 
and greateſt eaſe of the farmer, when it ſhall happen 
that any large tract of ground may be encloſed. It is 
very ſure that ſome eſtates were at firſt ſo judiciouſly 
laid out, and the drift ways from field to field ſo well 
contriv'd, that there. is not half the trouble and charge in 
paſſing and repaſſing with carriages, that there is in other 
eſtates of the ſame compaſs that were encloſed without 
skill or conſideration: and alſo we find twice as much 
ground taken up in drift- ways, or roads, as need to be 
in many places; theſe two caſes equally carry damage to 
the landlord and the tenant; the more ground is expend- 
ed or waſted in roads, the greater loſs to the landlord; 
and the more roads the tenant has to paſs with his car- 
_ riages, the more expence he will have in men and cat- 
tles labour. Theſe ways are generally in bad condition 
towards winter, if the ground is good for corn, for that 
is pinguid or fat ſoil; and one may ſet it down as a rule, 
that a good corn country is always a dirty country, even 
ſo bad ſometimes for carriage in ſome places, that a far- 
mer's greateſt difficulty is to get his corn to the market. 
The lanes or drift ways about ſuch farms are generally 
bad, for two reaſons; the firſt is, becauſe the farmer has 
not leiſure or a will to mend them in the ſummer time, 
and chiefly becauſe they have trees growing on their 
ſides or verges, which by continual dripping in wet 
weather, and dropping their leaves in autumn, and a- 
bove all, ſhadowing them from the ſun, they lie in a 
continued poach and mire, This we prove by many 
inſtances, in every farm we have an example of it. I 
ſuppoſe Mr. Laurence had not been very converſant with 
the farmers, when he adviſed us in his volume of n 
andry 


bandry to have trees planted on the ſides of great roads 


for timber, or elſe, 8 he has only travelled in 


the heat of ſummer w en the roads were good : there is 
no way ſo rational and ſo eaſy, in my opinion, for mend- 


ing theſe lanes or drift-ways among farms, as to cut 


down the trees on each ſide, to lay them open to the ſun, 


that they may be rid of theſe inconveniencies, and then 
there may be a pothbility of mending them when they 
are dry, by filling up the holes with bruſhes of wood, 


laid croſs the roughts or rutts, but chiefly with faggots 
of broom, which will laſt a long time. I have even 


ſeen faggots, or truſſes of bean- ſtalks laid croſs hollow 


and deep roughts, and covered with gravel or ſtones, and 
have held good a year in a way much frequented, but 

do what you will towards mending theſe ways, unleſs 
they lie open to the ſun you will never bring them in- 
to tolerable order. It muſt be noted however, that be- 
fore we lay theſe faggots, or bavins, or kidsof broom, or 


any other thing croſs the roughts, we muſt break them 
down, and level them with mattocks or pick-axes 
when they are dry. And if gravel or ſtones are to be 
had near at hand, lay a coat or covering of it upon the 


wood; but if the wood or faggots are laid length ways 
in the roughts, they are of no effect. Every carriage 
that paſſes over them will ſink them deeper and deeper, 

till they are loſt, becauſe they cannot then give a due 


reſiſtance againſt the wheels and carriages, and all care 


ſhould eſpecially be taken ta carry off the water, by 
filling up the holes and giving the road a current if 


poſſible. Mr. Fitz Herbarde, gives us the following ac- 
count of mending roads in his time. i. e. About two 


hundred years ago. Me ſeemeth (ſays he) it is ne- 


* ceflary to ſhew my opinion how a hye-way may be 
© mended. And firſt and principally, ſee that there be 


Ino water ſtandyng in the hye-waye, but if that it be 


* alway current and runnyng, not abiding more in one 
place than in another. And in the ſomer, when the 


C 
* very low place, and make them even, ſomewhat de- 
| ſcending, 
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water is dried up, then go get gravel, and fill up e- 
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© ſcending, or current one way or other; and if there 
© be no gravell or ſtones to get, yet fill it up with earth 
in the beginning of ſomer, that it may be well hardned 
© with carriage and treading upon, and it will be well 
© mended, if the water may paſs away from it, which 


© ſhold be conſidered, and eſpecially about London, 


* where they make moche more coſte than nedeth; 
© for there they diche their hye-ways on both ſides, and 
fill up the hollow and low places with earth; and then 
© they caſt and lay gravell aloft upon it; and when the 

great raines or water cometh and ſinketh thorow the 


_ © gravell, and cometh to the earth, then the earth 


* ſwelleth and bolneth, and waxeth ſoft, and with 
* treading, and eſpecially with carriage, the gravel 
* ſinketh and goeth downwards; and then it is in a 
manner as a quickſandel (quick-ſand) that hard it is 


for any thing to go over it. But and they would make 
© dyches in ſomer time, when the water is dryed up, 


© that a man may ſee all the hollow and low places, and 
© then carry gravell and fyll (fill) it up as high as the 
© knoles (higher parts) be, then will it not bolne or 


© ſwell, nor be like quyke (quickſand) and every man 


© may go along the hye-way with his caryage at their 
c pleaſure : and this me ſeemeth wyll be leſſe coſt, and 

4 33 (longer) will it laſt by being mended in right 
time; for ſo have I ſeen done in many places, where 


I have been. Thus far my author of the manner of 
repairing of roads in his time. And his obſervations 
are ſo juſt, that the moſt judicious hold the ſame rule 
to this day, with ſome little improvement, as the 


making drains ſometimes under ground, and ſome- 


times carrying off the water in open ditches, and ſome- 
times filling up of hollows, or little valleys, as one may 
call them, with ſtone, rubbiſh and gravel, that are ten 


foot deep or more, at the expence of ſeveral hundred loads. 


The ſeaſon which he recommends, which is the drieſt 


time of the year, is found to be the beſt; and the laying 


af the roads rounding to ſhoot off the water is alſo prac- 


tiſed. But what our author obſerves concerning the lay- 
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ing of looſe earth under gravel, that it proves diſadvan- 
tageous, one may obſerve every year in ſome of the 
roads about London, where it is practiſed, and produces 
ſuch a mud as he ſpeaks of. But tho' the common prac- 

tiſe of repairing of roads is to lay em round in a convex 
manner to ſhoot off the water, in flat countries there is 
another way of mending the bad roads in ſuch places as 
have any deſcent, or decline a little, which is by laying 
them hollow or concave, inſtead of laying them high and 
round; and about the higher parts to dig ponds, or re- 
cei vers for water, to be ſupplied with ſprings, if you have 
them, or to receive land ſhoots or rain water, which 


| ponds will ſurely hold water without uſing any art, be- 


cauſe the very bad roads we ſpeak of are always in clay 
countries. The roads being laid hollow, and the ponds 
prepared and filled with water; as ſoon as we find them 
begin to be muddy and deep, turn the water from theſe 
ponds upon them in flaſhes, and they will preſently be 
waſhed very clean, and ſo remain till bad weather comes 
again, and then the ponds will be renew'd; and be ready 
to do the ſame ſervice. There are ſeveral good inſtances 
of this kind now in practice, one particularly in 
the road from Loxdon to Oxford, which I think was the 
firſt publick experiment that was made of it; and 
was the contrivance, as I am told, of Mr. Tillaman Bo- 
bart, brother to the late Mr. Bobart of Oxford. This 


method has been ſo much approv'd, that I am perſwaded 


there can be no better way of mending ſuch roads or lanes 


as are hollow and dirty; for it ſurely carries away all the 


mud, and leaves only the firm bottom, which upon eve- 


ry opportunity of a little fair weather will dry and har- 


den, if the ſide of the road is open and free from the. 
| ſhadow and drip of trees. In ſome places we find alſo 
that chalk is of very good uſe in the mending of roads, 
but eſpecially if it can have a covering of gravel : how-_ 
| ever, the chalked roads are not to be complain'd of, ex- 
cept that in wet weather they are ſlippery, but they are 
hard and firm, and very durable with little repairing. 
Such roads as theſe however, ſhould be laid high, and a : 
little ronndipg, and — * be made in a dry WT as 
PETS ET don 
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ſoon as the weather is fettled, that they may have time 
to fix and bind before the rains fall ; for elfe they will 
poach, and be muddy all the winter. Where we have 
culture ground, there can be no want of ſtone; and in 
ſuch countries, they may eaſily be had for fepairing the 
roads. But theſe rough ſtones are a Httle inconvenient 
at firſt, unlefs we can find ſome binding ſoil to mix with 
them. But as I obferved befbre, thefe roads muſt be 
made or mended early m ſummer, that they may have 
time to ſettle before the rains fall. When we find bog- 
gy places, which are deep and ipringy, and cannot find 
any way to drain off the water, the beſt way is to fink 
bavins of wood with large ſtones, one crofs the other, 
and cover the whole with ſtones, but no gravel : theſe 
bavins ſhould be at leaſt ſeven foot long. I have feen 
ſome of this work, which has taken eight or nine layers 
of faggots, one over the other, before they have been 
brought to good; and upon them a covering of large 
ſtones, about two foot thick. This has laſted three years, 
and the paſſage is ſtill very firm and ſecitre. But I ſhould 
remark, that the bavins which were laid in this place 
were all of elm. From theſe directions, I doubt not 
but any one may put their drift ways or lanes into good 
order; for tho' in ſome caſes water is a diſadvantage to 
fuch places, yet in others it is of good uſe and fervice. 
I believe every farmer, as well as every country gentle- 
man, loves the pleaſure of good roads; and eſpecially 
when they conſider, that they ſave horſe fleſh and their 
fervants time and labour in bringing in and carrying 
out their crops, which is no inconſiderable article. This 
Is the good of turn-pike roads, where they are well ma- 
naged, and well kept, a team of horfes may draw a greater 
load, and a farmer be ſure of his time in going and com- 
ing, without the danger of oyerthrowing, or ſetting, or 
of ſpoiling his cattle, or of breaking his gears; and 
therefore the expence of turn-pikes may well be paid 
without grudging, ſeeing the pleaſure and profit which 
ariſe by them in ſaving of time and labour, and the ſav- 
ing both the wear of his cattle and carriages, — the 
8 | anes 
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lanes and drift ways about a farm, if they are repaired 
and mended in a ſeaſonable time, will prove no leſs ad- 
vantageous to the farmer, in ſuffering cattle and men 
likewiſe to make three turns for two; and ſometimes 
in helping the diſpatch of buſineſs in above half the time 
that it uſed to take up. There are ſome farms where the 
drift ways are ſo bad in the winter ſeaſon, that the far- 
mers cannot carry their corn to market at the ſeaſons 
when it is the moſt wanted; and thereby loſe ſometimes 
the op ity of a good ſale, beſides the hazarding a 
mans life ſometimes. But I judge that I have ſaid e- 
nough of this, and ſhall now give my reader a word or 
two concerning land ſhoots, or ſhoots of water, which 
happen in hilly countries upon every daſh of rain, and 
in time wear hep holes in the roads where theſe ſtreams 
2 thro', and make them very dangerous for thoſe who 
ave occaſion to travel by night; for commonly every 
fall of rain, or melting of ſnow, makes ſome alteration 
in them, by the violence of the currents, which on theſe 
occaſions flow in torrents from the hills adjacent. We 
may, however, obſerve where theſe fluxes of waters meet 
the greateſt oppoſition, there they act with the greateſt 
fury, and waſh with ſuch violence, that they often carry 
away or wear away the banks, or elſe turn in whirl- 
holes. It is adviſeable in the firſt place, where they 
drive away the banks, to ſecure them well with willow- 
Rakes, planted deep in the ground, and well wattled, 
which will fave the banks, as experience ſhews us; and 
to prevent their ſpoiling the road by making of whirl or 
gully-holes, I have learn'd from Colonel Bradbury, whom 
I have already mentioned for ſeveral curious and uſeful 
things, that to cut up tufts of ruſhes of a large ſize, and 
of ſuch a depth as the fibres of the roots may come up 
with them, and fill the holes with theſe cloſe as they can 
{ Rand together, they will refiſt the flood and divert its 
ſtrength, and by their growth and encreaſe, will keep 
that place firm ever after. Thus I ſhall conclude my ob- 
ſervations concerning encloſing of land, and mending of 
roads; but as I have . given my reader ſome hin's 
| N 2 | „ 
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in this chapter, relating to the preſervation of game, I 
| ſhall beg his patience while I add a word or two more 
about it. | Ons 

Fox the preſervation of hares eſpecially, there ſhoutd 
be a law, That a hare ſhould not be killed after the firſt 
of February; for every doe-hare that is then killed, will 
certainly be knit with young, and inſtead of deſtroying 
a ſingle hare, we deſtroy a leaſh, or two brace, nay ſome- 
times two brace and half; for I have my ſelf kill'd a doe- 
hare with two brace of young ones in her belly at this 
time of the year; and ſhe was ſo near kindling, that I 
took them out and kept them alive a conſiderable time: 
and when ever I have fortun'd to kill a doe-hare ſo late in 

the ſeaſon, I have found her knit and forward with young. 
And beſides the jack-hares are then weak, and cannot 
run as they ſhould do; ſo that hunting or courſing fo 
hte in the ſeaſon, gives but little ſport if it be a jack- 

hare, and is downright poaching and murder, if it is a 
doe-hare. But moreover, was this rule kept as it ſhould 
be, that no one ſhould kill a hare after Fanuary was paſt, 
the farmer would be the better for it; for in Fanuary he 
makes up his fences, and in February begins to put his 
erops into the ground, and then ſhould not have his 
grounds broken into or diſturbed. This would be the 
way to have plenty of hares, and for the farmers to have 
their ground in ſuch order, that their crops might be in 


good condition, which gives the landlord the ſureſt hopes z 


of his rent. 5 RT EO 

Non will this be leſs uſeful on account of the preſer- 
vation of pheaſants and partridges, for they no more than 

the hares, ſhould be diſturbed at pairing time, for they 
then begin to chuſe their harbour for breeding; and if 
they are then much diſturbed, they ſeek other cover or 
ſhelter. I know it is the cuſtom to ſet and draw for par- 
tridge at pairing time, and to kill the cocks, believing 
that the hen will find a cock elſewhere. But the ſending 
away the hen is not the way to expect a covy in thoſe 
rounds where we found her; and when the ſetting ſea- 
12 comes in, we ſhall want ſport. Again, there 1s * 
OY ther 
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ther thing, which I am apt to believe is deſtructive to 
the breeding or increaſing of partridges and pheaſants, 
and that is the penalty upon theſe who kill them under 
a certain qualificationor eſtate; but the law I before pro- 
poſed, of making them cheap, may very likely prevent 
it from the poachers hands: and a little liberty from the 
landlord to the tenant, or ſome encouragment to the 
tenant to preſerve them, might prevent a practice which 
I fear is too common, of breaking the eggs in the neſt; 
for ſay ſome people, why ſhould I ſuffer theſe fowls to 
breed here, I cannot be the better for them, and they 
will only be a means of inviting the ſportſmen to break 
my hedpes, and diſturb my encloſures? This I fear is 
often practiſed, and nothing can be a greater deſtruction 
than this. If it is a farmer that does this, he may per- 
haps add, that it is him that maintains all the game up- 
on his farm, and if he pleaſes, will not ſuffer his land- 
lord to come upon his grounds to ſeek after them: and 
he goes on, that the land is his own as long as he pays 
rent for it, and then his landlord or a ſtranger is all one 
to him. But theſe things, I ſuppoſe, happen ſeldom, 
_ unleſs the landlords and the tenants are at variance, or 
ſome men who have more money than good ſenſe, affront 
the farmers of their neighbourhood : and then I ſuppoſe 
the affront is reſented this way, ſo that it is of uſe to 
have good ſenſe enough to be courteous, and of an o- 
bliging temper : for if this be the way of revenge, there 
is no man can tell who does it, and if it was known, there 
could be no remedy ; but as long as it lies in the breaſt 


bo the landlord and the tenant to oblige one another, it 


is the intereſt of both to agree. In ſhort, if the method I 
have recommended be followed, we may be ſure that all 
ſorts of game will be plentiful in every part of the king- 
dom, and it may be a means of keeping up a harmony 


among the people. 
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ll. 


CHAP. XVI. 


The method of Stocking a Farm of three hun- 
fred acres of Arable Land. 


A Lr novo I have given my reader in the former 

chapters ſuch directions as are neceſſary to inſtruc 
him how to improve every ſort of ſoil, it is yet neceſſary 
to acquaint him how a farm ſhould be ſtocked. And for 
that purpoſe we muſt firſt conſider that there are three 


ſorts of farms; vix. one conſiſting altogether of arable 


land; another conſiſting of grazing ground, and a third 


of meadow : to every one of which it will be neceſſary 
to ſpcak particulary, that each buſineſs may be under- 


ſtood by it ſelf. It is indeed, common enough to meet 
with farms that have in each of them all the three varie- 


ties of arable, paſture and meadow ; but the methods of 
ſtocking them is ſo very different, that was I not to han» | 
dle them ſingly, a beginner in farming would be little 
the better for my inſtructions. I ſhall begin then with 


the arable farm, which I ſhall ſet at three hundred acres, 


each acre let at ten ſhillings per ann. which comes to one 
hundred and fifty pounds a year. In Eſſex and Hertford- 
ſhire, moſt of the farmers, as well thoſe who are landlords 


as tenants, are wedded to an old cuſtom of dividing their 
land into three parts when they enter upon à farm of a- 


rable: one part they till for corn the firſt year, which 
crop is called the tilt or tilled crop, After this they 


plough the ſtubble of this in the ſpring, and ſow ſummer 
corn, Which is called the etche : but this is hardly looked 
upon to be worthy the name of a crop, it is the wheat 
they regard. 3 5 : 35 

Tux ſecond year, they take another diviſion for til- 
lage, and follow it with an etche crop, as befare; _ 

| — — 
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the third year they take in hand the third parcel, and 
uſe it as they did the others. And when this is done, 
they begin again. This is the cuſtom, and' I find but 
few on that ſide the country that have ſpirit enough to 
break thro? it, tho we find that by this practiſe, a farmer 
of three hundred acres has but one hundred acres em- 
ployed at one ſeaſon. But the occaſion of this, I think, 
i have accounted for in my preceding chapter. But as 
to the ſtocking of a farm, I ſhall now proceed, and ſhew 
not only the particulars which are required, but alſo the 
expence of them to be bought in new. 
IT is a common way of computing, that three years 
rent is required to be laid out for ſtocking of a farm, and 
that a farmer ought to make three rents every year of his 

farm to live. Theſe I ſhall examine in their order. 


The firſt charge is for horſes, which for) 
this uſe may be bought in at fix or eight | 
pound per horſe ; and a farm of three hun- | | 
dred acres of this ki id will require two }80 o 0 
teams of five horſes in each team; ſo that 
the amount for horſes at the firſt ſetting out | 
_— 2 
5 Three dray-ploughs, the timber work on=" £0 
ly may be reckoned at eight flullings pert 4 * 
mona, come it. 5 5 
Collars and hempen traces, or plough” 
_ Harneſs, we muſt ſet at twenty ſhillings Er die 1 
horſe, which comes to ; 35 
Iron work to each plongh ; viz. ſillery-) 
hook, plough-ſhare and coulter, after the Fa 


rate of four pence per pound, will be about 
eight ſhillings to each plough, i. e. 1 = 
Chains aud whiple-trees, otherwiſe call'd 7 
Aling-trees to each plough, about ten ib . 10 © 
lings apiece, ts. - | 3 EG 


N-4- Four 
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| . | J. 3. d: 
Four pair of broad harrows, of five beams | 
each harrow : the timber alone in each pair c 4 e 

wort h ſix ſhillings, come to 1 

In every beam of theſe harrows, muſt be | 
fix teeth or tynes, of a pound each; ſo that | 
there muſt be thirty teeth in each harrow, f, o + 
which at four pence each tooth, amounts 


to 5 ) 
| Two long wooden rolls, worth twelve . 
ſhillings each roll, is gh 5 IT 4 © 
Two wheat rolls, or bellied rolls, about z . IG 
ten ſhillings per roll = 


iron, at nine pounds per cart; but if the] 
wheels are ſlug-wheels, or not ſhod with i- 270 oe 
ron, then the carts will be only worth about! 


Three dung carts with wheels ſhod Al 


four pounds apiece 4 — | 
kg waggons about ſeyenteen pounds). - 
'M Four pair of ſhut harrows, for ſmall rid-] 
ges of peaſe and oats, or what is call'd, 
bullimond; the timber work only worth | „ 
four ſhillings per pair Vn 

For nineteen teeth in each harrow, er 
thirty eight in a pair, at four pence per tooth, C2 10 8 
comes to N 1 
| Two pair of barley land. ſhut harrows; 

the timber and work, about three lings de 

er pair „ 
Teeth for the two pair of harrows, . af 

0 


1 


ty ſix inl number, at half a pound each, af- 
ter the rate of four pence per pound, comes ta 
Cwhains and caupling links to each pair of 7 | 
 Harrows, after the rate of two tillings each £ o ® 
pair, will for ten pair of harrows, come to | 
Six drag rakes or dew rakes, to draw ys 
0 


„ 


ther the ſcattered corn. The wooden work 
abcut half a crown for each rake, comes to 
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N. B. The heads of theſe are about eight foot long; 
and the teeth muſt ſtand about four inches — 1 
Iron teeth for the above rakes, about half 5 
a pound each tooth, after the rate of four 1 4 o 
pence per pound, comes to 5 

Six pair of harveſt ropes, or ropes 8 
EE IJ 


binding, at ſeven ſhillings per pair, after 
the rate of three pence ga penny or four 
pence per pound, comes to 8 
Chain harneſs for cart and waggon, cart- 
ſaddles and collars for ten horſes, at one CI2 10 
pound five ſhillings per horſe 
Six pair of iron winch pins, with their) 
chains for the carts and waggons to be us'd e 1 
in harveſt, at five ſhillings per pair 
Three caſting ſhovels for corn, at half a7 
CV 875 50 
Ihree large iron tipt ſhovels, or plated 1 5 
vels, about two ſhillings and four pence each o 
Three ſhovels for water thorrows, one to 
each plough, at eighteen pence each ſho- 4 6 


10 0 


7 6 


8 55 3 
Three ſpades, at four ſhillings each © 12 
Four wicker fans, to winnow corn with, o 186 


about four ſhillings each N 
Two buſhel meaſures, and their irons, o 14 „ 
about ſeven ſhillings apiece h F 
Forty ſacks to hold ſix buſhels apiece, at 7 ᷣ 6 8 
three ſhillings and eight pence each ſack 


Rakes, forks and prongs, about | 2 0 0 
Scales and weights for the corn, c. 3 o o 
Wyer-skreen and w yer-ſieve, to clear they,  _ 
corn from ſeeds when it is dreſt, about /j* = 


Beſides theſe foregoing utenſils and implements of 
huſbandry, there are many other neceſſary things which 
ſhould not be wanting, as barrows, mallets, beatles, 
wedges, mole-traps, ladders, brooms, pails, curry- 

combs, mane-combs, whips, ſeed- lip, ſeed-peck or 
— cob-peck, 
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cob-peck, pincers, ſciſſors, nail- piercers, gimlets, hedg- 
ing-hook or hedging- bill, mattock, pickax, hatchet, ax, 
ſaw, leaver, iron- crow, ſheep-ſhears, hog-yokes, and hog- 
rings, marks for ſheep, coops for poultry, an awl, and 
other neceſſaries for mending the geer upon any ſudden 
occaſion; a hammer, ſtaples, nails, ſledges, the belly 
rope or wanties for horſes ; n chaff- ſieves, 
caving · ſieves, Wheat - quaſn- ſieves, for ri ping or dreſſing 
wheat; a timber- jack, cable-chains, à greaſing-trice, 
uſed to bear up the waggon, when the wheels are taken 
off. Theſe we may reckon worth about twelve pounds, 


+ Four dozen of oaken hurdles, for folding. . d. 

the ſheep. Theſe hurdles, if they are made: 

of ſaw'n ſtuff, will be worth about four ſhil-C? 12 9? 
lings apiece. 3 


But if they are made of rent ſtuff, or ſplit, are worth 


About three ſhillings each hurdle. Some are made of good 


poles, and ſold about one ſhilling per hurdle: or if they 
are hazle-wove hurdles, about nine pence per hurdle. 
"Theſe laſt being wove cloſe together, are much warmer 
for folding ſheep in winter; but are thought to be hea- 
vier than the others. „ 1 
Wee are next to provide a ſock of ſheep to) 
feed one hundred acres in ſummer, allow- TR 
ing two ſheep to each acre: theſe at eight! 
pound per ſcore, come to 5 
Ik theſe be ewes, then their ſtock of lambs will be ſuf- 
ficient to feed your winter ſtore ; otherwiſe if you ſtock 
at firſt with wethers, you muſt buy in for wintering as 
many as your ewes would bring you lambs, ſo we thall 
then have four hundred ſheep; but ewes are the moſt 
profitable. . | | 75 „ | h 
We, mult allo buy in twenty ſwine, which) 
may colt (of the ſize which will be the beſt | 
for this purpoſe) about ſix ſhillings per pig, - 
and may be kept about a year, and they will 
be fit to fat for bacon : but they ſhould be 
killed ſooner for pork. ET: 


9. © 


Poultry 


| C 3h <6 
Poultry of all forts for ſtocking ſuch a 
farm, ſhould be about one hundred in num-F# 
ber. Theſe, one ſort with the other, _ 3 :0 -& 
be bought in for about one ſhilling each | 
Theſe come to 
This is the firſt charge of ſtocking a farm of three 
hundred acres of arable land, in Eſex and 42 
according to the beſt accounts I can Bet, and the ſtrict- 
eft obſervations I can make: but theſe are all at the firſt 
pom If a farmer therefore buys a ſtock 


he lays down: but he muſt expect the more to he dad 


out in repairs. However, let us ſuppoſe that we, buy e- 


very thing of the implements new, as in the former;ac- 
count; and make a recapitulation of the expence, that 
we may have the whole charge at one view. , 

Fos ten horſes at eight pound per horſe 8p 0 o 


Three dray-ploughs, without irons, at) . 4 


eight ſhillings each 


Iron work to the ſeed ploughs, | at eisht) 4 0 


ſhillings each - 
| Collars and plough-harneſs, at one panes), 4 
RS TS” 

Chains and whiple-trees to the ploughs 
at ten ſhillings each | 


\ 1 0 8 


Ihe wood work of four pair of n, 1 
rows, at fix ſhillings each pair Bs 5 
For teeth or tines for the ſaid. harrows, a), 5 

four pence per pound J To 

Io wooden long rolls, at twelve . 0 
Iwo wheat rolls at ten ſhillings exch 1 00 0 
Imhree dung-carts with iron ſhod wheels, _ Ty 
at nine pound each fk }27 0 

_ Iwo weggons at ſeventeen pound each 34 o oO 

The timber work for four pair of ſhut har-\ _ 5 . 

rows, at four ſhillings per pair = 7 "0 
For teeth or tines for the ſaid harrows . 
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5 K of a farm at 
econd- hand, he will come off much cheaper in the ſum 


Timber, 
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1 
Timber work for two pair of barley * 8 
barroẽwWs Wu 
Teeth of iron for the ſaid harrows 6. "28-0 
Chains and coupling-links for ten pair of); — 
harrows 
The wood work of ſix drag rakes . 
Six pair of harveſt ro 30 
Iron teeth for the ſaid rakes 4 * 
Chain harneſs for cart and waggon, &c. 1 . 
for __ horfes, at one pound five — 712 19 0 
orſe 
"ie pair of iron winch pins 5 10 0 
Three caſting ſhovels . 
Three iron tipt ſhovels „„ 
Three ſhovels for water thorrows "REED 
Three ſpades „ 
Four * fans for winnowing of corn . 
'Two buſhel meaſures 9 14 
Forty ſacks of ſix buſhels each „5 
| Rakes, forks, and prongs, about 8 
Scales and weights for the corn, fc. 3 o o 
Wyer-skreen, and wyer-ſieve to clean 3 
the corn „ 
Por other neceſſary implements of bus) 1 
bandry, as ſpecified above ä 
Four dozen of oaken hurdles, of fawn). 1 
wood, at four ſhillings per hurdle 9 9 
For two hundred theep at eight boah, 5 
per ſoore 
Twenty pigs, at ſix ſhillings each 6: © -# 
One 2 of poultry . 


Sum laid out. for tae farm 315 F- - = 


2 : 7 


Beſides 
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1 „„ 
Beſides this ſtock, we may reckon for 
the houſnold- furniture and utenſils 
So that in all, we muſt lay out upon te 
entrance of ſuch a farm, without reckonꝛ⸗(k(oꝓꝛ ? 
ing the tillage, the ſum of 418 2 : 9 


— — 


Which ſum is not far ſhort of three year's rent of a 
farm of one hundred and fifty pounds a year; and with 
the neceſſary provinder to be provided for horſes at firſt 
coming in, it would amount to full the ſum of four hun- 
dred and fifty pound. But a farmer muſt ſtill have mo- 

ney to go forward with his buſineſs for ſeed and work, 
before he will receive any profit; and then the houſhold 
furniture may be ſet by it ſelf, or not reckoned into 

the ſum, and the hundred pounds may go towards til- 
lage and ſowing. 5 0 | 

But let us now ſee the expence for tilling and ſowing 
one hundred acres out of the three hundred, for one 
year, as the Eſſex way is. And theſe hundred acres 
muſt be divided into two parts; viz. fifty acres for Ten- 
tiſh wheat, and fifty acres for barley. EIN 

Colonel Bradbury, a gentleman I have often menti- 

oned in this work, who is a proficient in this country 
way of farming, reckons the expence as follows : 
For four times ploughing one "twenty? 

100 © 


a scres of land, for tilt or tillage, at twenty 

ſhillings per acre „ 

For dunging the ſaid land at one pound} 
per acre, the dung being our own, and al- Gies 0 

lowing twenty loads to an acre . | 
Seed for fifty acres of wheat, two buſhels) 

and half per acre, at five ſhillings per bun £31 

ſhel, comes to 5 e 
Four buſhels of ſalt to brine the wheat, 1! © 

at fave ſhillings per buſhel 6 


0 


323 ͤ ͥ] p 


' pence per acre Es 8 
For mowang fifty acres of barley at twen- 2 4 
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136 


Lime for the ſeed, allowing half a buſhel 
per acre, at ſix _ per buſhel: In age n 
twenty five buſhels 

For ſowing and water thorrowing, at N 5 
eight pence per acre . „ 
or rolling the wheat, four pence per acre o 16 8 
For reaping and binding the ſaid wheat, : 
at four ſhillings per acre oy) 
Allowance for carting the ſaid wheat to 


the barn, half a crown per acre; for fifty £6 8 0 


res 


Wr come in the next place to ſow fifty acres of barley, 
the expence of which is, viz. 


Allowance for plonghing of fifty acres of 


land, now the fifth time, for barley, at four 10 


ſhillings per acre 


Seed barley, four buſhels for each acre 


W =; fhillings and ſix pence per bufhel 25 9 8 | 


f ſowing and water-thorrowing, about | 
F 


eight pence per acre; for fifty acres 3 
For harrowing at ſix pence per acre, the 2 3 
fifty acres come to 5 
For rolling the ſaid fifty acres, at four 2 as 


RE. 


ty pence per acre 55 

For gathering or getting the barley — : {ng 
ther fit for carting, one ſhilling per acre 8 

Allowꝰd for carting the barley to the barn, ) = 
at two ſhillings and fix pgnce per acre 33 

So the charge of the tilt or tilled crop up- 

on one hundred acres is 3 — 
303 11 10 


— . 


Profits 
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Profits arifing by the firſt crop, upon one hundred acres 
of land; fifty acres ſown with Kentzfh wheat, and fifty 
ſon with barley. . ; 


8 | 3 1 
Produce of fifty acres of Kentiſh wheat | 

clean'd for the market, the tithes paid, about OG 

fixteen buſhels each acre, at five ſhilling S2 © © 

per buſhel | . 
Produce of fifty acres of barley, cleaned 5 

for the market; the tithes paid about five 270 o © 

quarters to each acre, at one pound per 


ro ED 3 
Value of wheat ſtraw and chaff from i 5 


ty acres, which is commonly allowed by 
the farmers for inning and outing of the} 
corn, as the farmers call it, which is the ek, 
pence of cutting, harveſting the corn in the 750 © © 
field, and bringing it to the barn, and for 

thraſhing, dreſſing, and carrying it to mar- 
Straw and chaff, from fifty acres of bar- . 
ley, as before allowed for the wheat }50 ©... 0 


Income of one hundred acres of tilled ——*— 
land I paths „ of 


— 


Etche crop upon one hundred acres, the firſt year of 
taking the farm; for according to the cuſtom of the 
country, there muſt be one hundred acres of ſtubble to 
Pong up, left by the late tenant, which is called an 

2” YO Tur rt OO Ort 8 
Allowed for ploughing one hundred & 
dres of ſtubble, or etche, in Fanuary or - * 
bruar), at ſix ſhillings per acre : this work 30 © © 

being much harder than the ploughing of 
the-tilled land EE 
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E 
Seed for fifty acres of peaſe, to be ſowed 

upon the barley ſtubble, at two ſhillings Þ18 15 0 


and fix pence per buſhel, allowing three 


buſhels per acre 
' To the ſeedſman, to ſow the peaſe at 8 


pence per acre, and making water - thor- 1 
rows 
Harrowing and dreſſing, one milling pr), is 


dere 
Rolling the ſaid land, at ſix pence per 5 8 
cre, becauſe of the difficulty of the ſtubble}! 5 W 


For hooking and wiſping up os Ig 


two ſhillings per acre Wm 
For carting at two ſhillings per acre 1 
Expence of fifty Acres of "_ 5 11 8 ä 


55 ſtraw about 20s. per acre, oat ſtrav and chal, 
About 115. 


Expence of ſowing and g eee fifty acres of oats upon 
the wheat ſtubble, the ploughing of the ſame being. 
reckoned i in the foregoing article of the crop of — 


For ſeed oats, four buſhels for each acre,\ 
at two ſhillings per acre | 
To the ſeedſman to water-thorrow, 20 

10 


20 © © 


fow fifty acres of oats, at one ſhilling per 
acre | 
For harrowing and dreſſing 50 acres of 
oats for the etche crop, at one ſhilling per 8 5 
acre . 
For rolling the ſaid fifty acres, at fix „ 
pence per acre Tt 5: 80. 
For mowing fifty acres of oats, at . 
teen pence per acre | * Be 2 


For gathering fifty acres of oats, at eight > 
PENCE = acre. 1 75 0: 
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Carting two — per acre for „ 5 5 


acres 
| 26 5 „ 
To which we may add the expence of the 4 
| fifty acres of peaſe 64 11 8 
And then the whole expence of the hun- 3 
dred acres of etche will be Tm 3 


6 


— 
—— 


Account of he income by the l acres of ehe- 
crop of peaſe and oats. 


By fifty acres of cleaned peaſe, allowin 
three quarters to each acre, the tithes bail 7 0 
at one pound per quarter. 

By ſtrau or haulm, allowed for the wk , 

an the field, bringing home the peaſe, 50 

thraſhing, cleaning and carrying to market, 


| about two load to each acre 


quarters per acre, at twelve ſhillings per 9 © ©® 
quarter 

By ſtraw and chaff allowed for inning), | 
and outing the oats. 4 FO. 


By fifty acres of oats, allowing 228 


Full profit of the etche-crop, ; 240.0 0 


We muſt in the next law come to ber the profits 
_ ariſing by our hve ſtock, w2z. 5 
Ihe produce of two hundred ewes, to be vis 
reckoned at five ſhillings each $59 0 3 

Profit of twenty hogs by a year's keep- 
ing, clear of their firſt } price, will be about $20 - 0 
twenty ſhillings apiece 


Profit 
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Profit by the poultry, tho' that is gene 
tally belonging to the miſtreſs of the farm ; 

or Elſe to be uſed in the family, which is (40 © © 
fill profitable, about 7 
Young horſes, which are improving, will anſwer all 

neceſſary phyſick, drefling and keeping, without rec- 
koning the advantage of this. es 
Increaſe by the live ſtock in one year, ——— 
about ET "10 8 0 


Wk are in the next Jive to ſtate the account, that 
we may ſee the gain of the farmer. In this caſe we are 
not to reckon the expence of the utenſils of the farm, 
but the expences and 2 only as they are yearly up- 
on one of the Eſex eſtates. For the ftock of utenſils, 
the farmers tell us keeps it ſelf, there are ways of main- 
taining the repairs of that which are not regarded; be- 
ſides, we have not reckoned the wool of the ſheep, and 
ſome other good profits which are often ſet towards 
| Houſekeeping and repairs. The ſtock of implements is 
bought in, and when a farmer leaves off, or changes his 
farm, this ſtock is ſold at a good rate; for the farmer 
muſt keep all the particulars in repair for his own uſe : 
Jo there is nothing to ſay againſt theſe, but that they are 
{ſecond-hand goods, unleſs a farmer has been careleſs 
and neglected them, and then he will find the diſadvan- 
tage of his neglect; for ſuch a ſtock, if it is not duly 
taken care of, will ſoon run to ruin, and will then ſel] 
for very little. But the careleſs man is not fit for a far- 
mer, he muſt he vigilant and induſtrious, and muſt be 


up early, and his farm will pay him well for his trouble, | 


and his ſtock will always be profitable to him when he 
has a mind to diſpoſe of it. But we now come to reckon 
the expence and profit of a farm of one hundred and fif- 
ty pounds per annum, conſiſting of three hundred acres, 
<1z. one hundred till'd or tilt, one hundred etche, and 
one hundred fallow , the ſtock of which farm is four 

hundred fifteen pound, _ : =—_ = 


„ 
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| | | | LK. 4 4 

Expence of an hundred acres tilled crop 303 11 16 
Expence of an hundred acres of etche 100 16 8 
1 
ages ot three men, at hx pound per = 
annum each . 1 * 
Wages of three boys, one at three pound 


per annum for the head team, and two at for- 7 © © 


ty ſhillings per annum each Wn 
To a ſhepherd, fifty ſhillings per annum, N. 


and the keeping of four ſheep, in all worth 5 8 
| Expences 586 8 6. 
Profits of the ſaid farm, by wheat, bar-— . 
ley, chaff, and ſtraw, from an hundred «£350 0 0 
A 
Profits of one hundred acres of peaſe and\  _ 
oats, with ſtraw and chaff, on the etche Ken __—Y 7 
Profit by ſheep 10 00 0 
Profit by ſwine VV 
Profit by poultry 0-0 0 
Profits 800 0 © 
Expences 586 © © 
Clear profit in one year 214 0 © 


Tavs we ſee the profit of an Eſex farm of three hun- 


> red acres, and it may yet, in my opinion, be reckon- 


ed more profitable by much than 1s here ſet down, 


for what is reckoned for ploughing and tilling, is done 
by our own horſes and ſervants, whoſe keeping is ac- 


counted for: and moreover, the horſes may gain a great 


deal by carriage of timber, or other things. But to 


Proceed, I am in the next place to give an account of a 
graſs farm, and the ſtock for it, whether it be meadow 
%ͤò 1̊ | or 
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or paſture, or both. together, We may obſerve, how- 
ever, that a Middleſex farm will produce above as much 

more; for there the ground never lies idle, but is al- 
ways bringing ſome profitable crop or other. 


uk £ * 


Expence of flocking a Graſs- Farm, where there 
is both Grazing and Meadow Ground; with 
an Account of the Profits that may ariſe by 
it, to be ordered after the Eſſex manner. 


W E ſhall here ſuppoſe an eſtate or farm conſiſting 
0 of fifty acres of meadow, at forty ſhillings per 
annum for each acre, and one hundred acres of paſture, 
at one pound per acre; in all two hundred pounds per 
a_ Fr Orr OD 

The hundred acres of paſture may either be converted 
to the keeping cows for the dairy, or elſe for feeding of 
oxen for the butcher, But we ſhall begin with the farſt. 


. „ 

For the ſtock of one hundred acres of! 

Paſture we muſt allow ſeventy three cows, 
after the rate of an acre and half to each 
cow ; which ſuppoſing them to be — 

at five pounds each, will coſt 


265 9 90 


Then the expence of the utenſils of the dairy will be as 
; : = Os. „ 


Six milking pails, with iron hoops and) : 
bails, about five ſhillings apiece ;_ weed: 10 
pails ſhould be made of aſh. „ | 3 

I hree cheeſe-tnbs, to hold about fifty) 
gallons apiece; to be made of aſh, about 0 

fifteen ſnillings each. | | 
| Three 


or HS’ ugg 


L 8 
Three ſtands to ſet theſe tubs upon, 13 
ten ſhillings each 
One large barrel-churn and frame, about 2 10 o 
One upright or hand churn, about © 1 
Three leaden ciſterns to ſet milk i in, with, 9 
frames to them, at about three pounds each) 
Four cheeſe preſſes, at about thirty i-, i 
lings each 
Twenty four eee or cheeſe.) ; 8 
vats, about five ſhillings each 
A copper to warm the milk in 
Twelve earthen pans for the cream, my 
about two ſhillings each a 
Two ſtraining diſhes or ſieves, about 
one ſhilling each 
As cheeſe-ladder for ſtraining the milk 'o 
Six fleeting diſhes or skimming diſhes, KY 0 1 
ſix pence each 55 
| Cheeſe cloths and turning cloths, two) 6 
dozen of each ſort, about eight pence each j © 1 
Four double hanging ſnelves for _— . 
at ten ſhillings each 
Twelve milk-pans, to ſet the milk in 
when the dairy is low, at ſix pence each 4 
And in the cheeſe chamber, four large 
| hanging double ſhelves, at ten ſhillingse2 o © 
eac | Tp. 


to 
2 


— 


6 0 


Io attend this dairy, one man and three maids are 
1 according to the rule of the North part of 
OX | 
When we employ our hundred acres of 
Paſture for this uſe, we may allow ten ſows | 


and one boar for breeding, which will coft | F 

about one pound five ſhillings each . i 
Amount of the whole charge of ſtocking — — 
this farm 25 9 © 


C 
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Or elſe we may ſtock our yard with pigs, to rear or 
bring up, which we may buy in at fix — each, 
which may be fixty in number; tho the ge allow- 
ance is a pig to each cow. Np | 
And as for poultry, we muſt not pretend to keep ma- 
ny, for what they will find on the dairy account will 
be very little; abost twenty breeders will be enough. 
It is to be noted alſo, that whatever farm is deſign'd to 
be laid down for graſs, ſhould be well watered ; either 
becauſe we may water it, if it is laid down for mowing, 
or elſe that the cattle that are fed upon it may have plen- 
ty of good water, not in ſtanding ponds only, but in run- 
ning ftreams, if poſſible, for ſtanding waters are apt to 
be full of inſe&s in ſummer time, and are unwholeſome 
in the very time when they are moſt wanted. In the 
year 1714 the drought of the ſummer was ſo great, that 
all the ponds of ſtanding water were dried up, and the 
cattle in ſuch places as wanted water, or where the wa- 
der was overheated, firft caught a diſtemper which was 
equal to the plague ; ſo that many thouſand cattle died 
that year by communicating the diſtemper to one ano- 
cher: but it was obſervable that where the cattle had 
the benefit of clear running ſtreams, they preſerv'd their 
health. This I have treated of pretty largely in my 
chapter of blights, in my new improvements. 5 
Ir is alſo of great advantage to theſe kinds of farms, to 
have ſeveral encloſures, as I have hinted before in my 
chapter of the improvement of lands by encloſure ; and 
as may farther be remark'd from the following paragraph 
of Mr. Fitz Herbarde's, which relates to the ſeveral ſorts 
of cattle which may go together in one paſture, or may 
follow one another in the Ds Pe. 1 
hHeaſtes alone (oxen or kine) nor horſes alone, nor 
© ſheep alone, except it be ſheepupon a very high ground, 
© will not eat paſture even, but leave high graſs in di- 
vers places, except it be ſtocked withcattle ; wherefore 
* know that horſes and beaſts (oxen or kine)will agree well 
_ © together in one paſture; for there is ſome manner of 
* graſs which a horſe will eat, and a beaſt will not _ 
— Hut 


1 


iii the paſture be more or leſs; and ſv after this manner 


© ſweeteſt, and the other lyeth ſtill upon the ground 
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* But horſes and ſheep will not ſo well agree, except it be 1 
© theep to feed (fat) for a ſheep will go on a bare paſture, Wi 
and wyll eat the ſweeteſt graſs, and ſowyll a horſe; but 1 
* he ſhould have the graſs longer; howbeit, he wyll eat 
© as nigh the earth as a ſheep, but he cannot ſo ſoon fill 
* his belly. To a hundred beafts ye may put twenty 
* horſes, if it be low grounde, and if there be graſs e- 
* nough put in a hundred ſheep, and ſo after the rate, 


ye may eat the cloſe even, and leave but few tufts; and 
if it be nich ground, put in mo (more) ſhepe and leſs 

* beaſtes and horſes ; 5 
Milch kye (xine) and draught oxen, wyll eat a cloſe 

or croft much barer than as many fat kye and oxen; 
and a milch cowe may have too much meat, for and (if) 

* ſhe wax fatt (grow fat) ſhe will the rather take the bull, 
and give leſs milk; for the fatneſs ſtoppeth the pores, 

and the vayne (vein) that ſhould bring the milk to the 

c pa pes: and therefore mean graſs (moderate food) is 

bo f. to keep her in good eſtate for milk. And if a cow 

be fatt when ſhe ſhall calve, then there is great jea- 

rdy in her (ſhe is in danger) and the calf will be the 

eſs; but ye cannot give your drought ox too much 

meat, except it be the aftermath (rowen) of a low 

mowen medow, for that will cauſe him to be faint aud 

* weak, and then he may not well labour. And (if) there 

* be too much graſs in a cloſe (if the graſs be too long) 

© the cattle thall feed a great deal the worſe, for a good 

* bite to the earth is ſufficient ; for and it be long, the 

* beaſtes will bite off the top and no more, for that is 


a 


NS SO 6 


and rotteth, and no beaſt will eat it, but horſes in winter. 
© But the beaſtes, horſes and ſnepe may not be foder- 
ed together in winter, but muſt be ſeparated, or elſe 
© the beaſtes with their hornes will butt both the horſes 
and the ſhepe, and gore them in their bellies; and it 
is neceſſary to make ſtanding crotches (racks) to caſt | 
their fodder in, and the ſtaves ſet nigh enough toge- N 
ther to hinder their A their fodder too haſtily, | 
| Os 4 ut, 
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* out, and ſhedding it ; and if it be laid upon the earth, 
* the fourth part thereof will be loſt: and if ye laye it 
upon the earth, laye it every time in a new place, for 
the old will marr (ſpoil) the new. | 
Io theſe old rules we may add, that where there are 
many diſtin& paſtures, by thifting the cattle, the grafs 
will not be ſo much ſpoiled by the trampling of the cat- 
tle, and ſheep may follow the kine to a good purpoſe, 
Let us now ſee the expence of this ſtock for one hun- 
dred acres, to be employed for dairy uſe. , 
For ſeventy three cows, at five pounds 
each - * 3 ns 
Charge of the implements of the dairy 40 14 o 
Ten breeding ſows, and a boar, at one\ 
pound five ſhillings each } 


: So the price of the ſtock is 319 9 0 


In the next place we come to ſet down the yearly e- 
pence of one hundred acres of paſture, viz. 


Yearly rent = 100 0. 


- 
Wages for one man per annum 40 90 
Wages for three maids, at three pounds each 9 © © 


13 0 


— 


I 8HALL now proceed to ſet down the profits which 
are generally allowed about the North of Eſſex, in ſuch 
a farm where milk is not in the way of being fold for a- 
bove a penny per quart, at the deareſt time of the year, 
and 1s therefore manufactured either into butter or 
cheeſe, and fleet milk and whey, diſpoſed of for the 
feeding of hogs ; or elſe the milk to be uſed for ſuck- 


A 


ling and fatting of calyes. 


Tho 
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The common way of reckoning the pro- 
fits of cows in this part of Fes, is at three e 

pounds per cow per annum, ſo that then ſe-C*19 2. © 

venty three cows will yield in one year 


From theſe cows we may expect ſeventy three calves 


(for they breed but one a year, a cow going nine months 


with calf) which may be kept till they are a month old, 


and then fold from the farm for about one pound each, 
which will come to ſeventy three pound; which is general- 


ly allowed to anſwer the charge of wintering the cattle : 


_ viz. to pay for ſtraw, &c. but this is rather too much. 
Profit by pigs from the ten ſows, which! 
will farrow twice in a year (they going with 
pig a few days above four months) ſo that 
we may expect two fares of pigs in twelve | 


months; and allowing nine pigs to each ſow, 5 © OO 


every time ſhe farrows, there will be ninety : 
of the firſt fare, which being ſold at half a | 
year old, may be worth about twelve ſhil- | 
lings apiece at the ſame farm, which comes 
—— = 5 | 3 
Second fare of pigs, at halt a year old, be-J 
ing like wiſe about ninety in number, at leaſt C. 
to be ſold as the former, though ſometimes 
worth fifteen or ſixteen ſhillings each 


Ihe whole value of this, then comes to 227 © © 


——— _ — 


e which ths r eee 


Expences of rent, and ſervants wages: mfr „„ 


nnn 


* 


There will be clear profit 


I0o this might be added the advantage that may be 
made of ſheep, to follow the cows in the ſame paſture. 


But as I ſhall mention that in the following way of ſtock- 


ing 


$.0 0 


214 0 © 
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ing a farm with feeding and fatting cattle ; the profit of 
ſheep there may be joined with this, as well as the ex- 
pence of them, ſo that a ballance may be made; and this 
may then appear of a much greater value than it is ſet. 
WE muſt ſuppoſe alſo, that in the value of the E. 
duce from thele cows, the butter and cheeſe made from 
them, is not ſold at the deareſt rate; for in ſuch farms, 
the butter, at the time of the full dairy, is often potted 
up at three pence, and ſometimes leſs per pound, and the 
_ cheeſe ſold from three half. pence to two pence per 
pound ; and even then the cows will make more than 
the value of three pounds per annum each. Or if we 
were to feed or ſuckle the calves for the London markets, 
ſo that they might yield about three pounds or fifty ſhil- 
lings apiece ; yet we ſhould ſoon find that neither of 
_ thoſe prices for them would countervail the expence of 
fatting them: but this is ſeldom practiſed, but where 
there is no vend for the milk, or the ex 
ing a large dairy with utenſils is not thought conveni- 
ent; for theſe calves muſt be houſed and ſuckled with a 
great deal of care for. three months, before they will be 
fat and fit for ſale, and thereby deſtroy near as much 
milk as they are worth, beſides the value of themſelves 
as calves ; fo that as I obſerve, the profit by them is on- 
ty where milk cannot conveniently be ſold, or the dairy 
buſineſs 1s not worth the while of the farmer to under- 
take, or within the reach of his farm. We ſhall in the 
next place, enquire after the manner to be uſed for ſtock- 
ing one hundred acres with cattle, for feeding and fat- 
ting for the markets. : 5 


Method 


of furniſh- 


| acres for winter feed ; beſides now and then 
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Method of ſtocking a farm with cattle to fat for the 
markets. 1 4 
4. 


When we go about ſtocking a grazin 
farm of one * acres, the common 
lowance for ſummer feed, 1s one beaſt to | 
an acre and half, ſo to a hundred acres, 
there muſt be ſeventy-three beaſts either 
ſteers, heifers, or bullocks, to be bought in 
any time, from the beginning of _—_ to | RE, 

the end of May, and not later. Theſe cat- 7292 0 0. 
tle ſhould be ſuch as will anſwer the weight A 
of ſeventy-five, or eighty ſtone each beaſt, | 
| won they are fat, at eight pounds each | 

The ti time we allow for fatting theſe 
—_ is four months; and the firſt price 
ef them is about four pounds per beaſt, | 
which for ſeventy-three, comes to '} 
When theſe are fold off the ground will! 
lye idle till Ofober, and then we muſt ſtock 
it with ſmall cattle, fuch as are brought | 
from Scotland or Wales, about that time of 
year. To each of theſe we muſt allow three | 


a little hay in hard weather, to keep them | 
from licking themſelves, which they are] 
apt to do, as ſoon as they riſe from Lare, to 
their hurt, by bruiſing themſelves, which 6s © 6 
makes them waſte and grow lean. he e 
will be fit for ſale about Febrrary, and will 
then weigh about forty or fifty ſtone apiece, 
at eight pounds to the ſtone: but we ſnall 
1 fort ſtone only, which at two ſhul- ;. 
lings per ſtone, will come to about four | 
pounds each beaſt. Theſe cattle are bought 
in at about forty ſhillings apiece, and the 
number for one hundred acres is thirty || 
three, which comes to 4 


— 


— — > <— - - — — 4 
—— 


5 
* m_ — an , & I r — 4 * 8 
— — * — — 8 — 
— . 1 —— 
——— Oe,” — — re ——C—— 
- * — 


about fourteen pounds per ſcore, which 


Bruar), at four pounds each 
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1 
At the ſame time to follow theſe ſmall) 5 
cattle, buy in ſheep to eat up the remain- | 
ing part of the berbage, allowing two large 
wethers to each acre, which muſt be 
bought in very forward, or fat; for if we 
take them from the fold or the fallows, theſe | 
paſtures will give them the rot. In the pur- 
chaſe of theſe it is not pretended that our 
paſture ſhould fat them, but only keep them 
till they will ſell well at market, which 
will be the February following. Of theſe 
muſt be two hundred, to be bought in for 


„ 


comes to N '# 


UP 


The whole of this charge will be 498 o © 


— ——ů— 


e —2—ͤ— 


Profits that may ariſe by this ſtock. 1 


Value of ſeventy three ſteers, heifers, or | 
3 0 


bdbullocks, after they have had four months 


feed in the ſummer, after the rate of eight 
pounds per beaſtt 
Theſe will feed beſt where the lands are encloſed; 


for then the cattle will not hurt the graſs by trampling, 


and freſh paſtures will help to fat them. 
Value of thirty three ſmall bullocks for . 
winter feed, when they go to market in Fe->144 o o 


the winter keeping, to be ſold in February, 
when mutton is at the deareſt, after the rate 


Value of two hundred fat wethers, after 
5 DVD 2 


of twenty pounds per ſcore 


For we muſt note, that all our paſtures ſhould be clear 


of cattle by the beginning of March, or the middle of 
that month at fartheſt, according as the ſeaſon is for- 
- warder or later; for if the cattle were left long enough 

— — 
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to nip or bite the young ſpring of the graſs, it will wea- 
ken and ſpoil the ſummer crop of graſs. 


| J. . | d. 
The whole value of the aforeſaid cattle a= ——-- 
mounts to, when we ſell them 928 0 0 


From which ſum we muſt take the price 
we paid for the cattle when we bought em 
in, which amounts to four hundred ninety$598 © oO 
eight pounds; and one hundred pounds for\ 
the year's rent, which amounts to 
Which ſum, being deducted from the ———— 
above 928, there will remain profit 330 © © 


Expence and profits of fifty acres of meadow ground in 
Ee the Northern parts of Eſſex. 
It is generally computed, that an acre of) 
meadow land will bear one year with ano- 
ther about forty hundred of hay, which is] 
two load; this is the firſt crop, and is com- Ff 
monly taken off by the end of May, if the p200 O © 
ſpring be forward. This is worth about two | © 
ſhillines per hundred, or one ſhilling the | 
truſs inthe field, which comes to four pounds 
per acre z and in all amounts to 
The ſecond crop, or rowen, or aftermath," 
or afterfeed, or fogg, for they all mean | 
the ſame thing, may be converted into hay | 
for ſheep being very proper for them, but | 
apt to make horſes faint, tho cows I have 
| known have been fed with it, and they have 50 MoM 0 
done very well. Of this we may expect a- ſ | 
bout a load upon an acre, which muſt be 
well dried and tedded very well. This will | 
be worth about one pound per load, and is 
commonly carried in by Michaelmas, fifty | | 
load of this at one pound per acre, comes to} ——— 
ET ; In all 250 o 0 


_—_— f 2 
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Expence of the fifty acres of meadow, for cutting, &c. 


© © oO © A 


For mowing the firſt crop of fifty acres, 
at two ſhillings per acre, at a medium price } FF. 
Mowing the ſecond crop 10 1 8 
For making the hay, at ſixteen pence) 
A 3 
Making the ſecond crop, at ditto per acre 3 6 f 
Rent for fifty acres of meadow 100 8 
Total expence of making and tedding the — — 
hay, with the rent 116 12 4 


Which ſum being deducted out of two 
hundred and fifty pounds, there will remain 113 6 8 
clear profit, if the hay is ſold in the field & 3 
Or if it is carried home and ſtackd, threey 
 hillings per acre is allow'd for carting 5 . 
Racking, which for fifty acres amounts to) 

Which ſum being taken from one hun- 
dred and thirty three pounds, ſevenſhillings 
and eight pence, there will then remain ——— 
profits only 1% 2 


Ix the next place let us ſee the profit that may be 
made by leaving the rowen uncut, for feeding in the 
winter with cattle. Y 3 . 

About Michaelmas we may ſtock theſe fif-) 
ty acres with cattle, in the ſame proportion | 
we did the paſture-land, and ſell them the } 


February following at a good market, the 172 - © 


number then will be about eighteen, and | 
muſt be large bullocks, worth about four 
ow apiece, or better, when they are | 
bought in, which comes to 20D 


At 
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At the ſame time we m ay buy in a par- 
cel of fat wethers, to be ſold out in Februa- 
5, allowing four to an acre ; for this 910 
is doubly as good as the paſture ground, ſo 71 40 0 0 
that the fifty acres will require two hundred | 


| ſheep, to be bought in at about fourteen. 


pounds per ſcore, which comes to 3 


n 


—— 


In all the expence of cattle 212 © © 


„ of the cattle after the winter's feed upon on My 2 
e of meadow ground. 


Value of eighteen n in after the win- 51 

ter's feed, at eight pounds each 144 0 0 
Value of two hundred wethers at Februa--. 
vy after the winter's feed, by reaſon of the = 
Hick price then given for mutton in the mar- C2 2. ©. 
kets, about twenty pounds per ſcore. 


0 


Out of which take the firſt price © of the . 
cattle, viz. two hundred and — pounds, 2120 Q 
and there will remain | 
Clear money or profft by the winters 
graſs. ER: 7. 


3 


In all the value will come 10 344 © 0 


We may next obſerve which i is the moſt advantageous 
pf theſe two ways of managing the fifty acres sof meadow 
ground, in a ſhort view, 


Firſt, of the profits by the firſt and ſecond mowing of 
fifty acres. 
| Expence for making or tedding of hs I 


firſt crop of hay * 


Expence for making or tedding the ſe-\ 
cCond crop * 6 S., 


-—— — — x _— 
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„ 606-8 


3 


Expence 116 13 4 


By hay of the firſt crop, two load up- 
on an acre, in fifty acres one hundred * 0 © 
at forty ſhillings per load 

By hay the ſecond crop, a lo: d upon 


an acre, - worth one pound * load; fo ff- 0 © 
ty loads comes to 
Whole value of the crops 250 0 © 
Expence e | 116 13 4 
Remains profit I 123 6 8 


0 


Where this method is uſed of cutting the two crops 
of graſs in one year, the grounds are generally overflow- 
ed, or lye under water in the winter, and then cannot 
have the benefit of feeding with cattle. But we will ſee 


now the advantages of reaping only the firſt coy of 
hay, and feeding the winter graſs. . 


Profits by the firſt mowing of fifty acres of meadow, "1 
and feeding of cattle in the winter. 


Expence of making or tedding the firſt 
crop of gralk Mie p 36 6 « 
For eighteen bullocks for the ringer : 
graſs, at four pounds each yy 2 0 0 
For two hundred wethers, at fourteen), 
pounds per ſcore 15 149 © © 
Rent 1 "200-0 :.0 
320 6 8 


By hay of the firſt crop upon fifty acres 1 
of e as in the former a fey: \ 200. © 0 


7 
By eighteen bullocks, fold at eight 
pounds each 4 "7 . 


By 


„ the meadow, there 1s more profit than by 
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. 
By two hundred ſheep, — at twenty) 


pounds per ſcore e 
Whole vale 544 0 ge" 
Expence 329 Sd 8 
Remains profit 223 13 4 


From theſe accounts one e may des 7 of the different 
profits which are made of the ſame number of acres of 


meadow. 


The firſt is by hay, only clear profit 133 6 8 
"The ſecond is by the firſt crop of hay, and 3 


the feeding the winter graſs, clear profit 223 + 7 V 


So that there is more profit by one, than the other, as 
we ſhall ſee by taking the leſſer ſum from the ſum of 
2231. 13s. 4d. 

So that by feeding the winter 95265 of 


mowing, the ſum of 30. 6 8 


— 


Let u us now ſee the profits of the three farms, viz. three 
hundred acres of arable, one hundred acres of paſture, 


and the fifty acres of meadow. 


By the three hundred acres of arable, the 


profit in one year is 324 8 


By the hundred acres of Wie the pro- 


fits of one year by feeding of cattle will be $33 2 8 : 


1 the ſummer graſs being mowen, and the 
winter grals fed 


By the profits of fifty acres of meadow, 5) 
dees 13 4 


One year 8 profit by the whole : 767 13 4 


But in all theſe accounts we ſhould make ſome allow- 
ance for accidents, as the death of ſoine cattle, or bad 


Þ markets, 
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markets, &c. In the buying and ſelling of cattle there 
is great hazard, and a grazier ought to underſtand them 
very well, and the ground likewiſe that he feeds 'em up- 
on, or elſe he may ſoon run thro' his ſtock. In all theſe 
accounts I have been as particular as poſlible, for the bet- 
ter inſtruction of young farmers, that they may ſee as 
much variety of practice as poſſible. It will alſo be ne- 
ceſſary to give him a view of the ſeveral weights and 
meaſures according to the ſtandard ; for neither meaſures 
nor weights are the ſame in all countries. In the mea- 
ſure of land, ſome make eighteen foot, and ſome twen- 
ty foot to the rod, or pole, or perch ; whereas ſixteen 
foot and half ſquare 1s the ſtandard pole or perch. The 
London buſhel is eight gallons, the Aylesbur) buſhel is 
nine gallons; ſome are eight gallons and half, others 
eight gallons and one pint, eight gallons and one quart, 
eight gallons and there pints, which ſhould be had regard 
to when we hear that corn is fold for five ſhillings per 
buſhel at one market, and fix ftollings at another, and 
ſo at different prices at other markets; we ſhould know 
what are the dimenſions of the buſhel meaſures at the 
ſeveral markets, or elſe we cannot judge of the price of 
the corn: and corn is alſo fold by weight in ſome places, 
allowing ſifty pounds; in others fifty ſix, and others ſix- 
ty pounds to the buſhel. Where a buſhel is eight gallons 
and half, a ſack of four buſhels of Kentiſb wheat ſhould 
weigh four buſhels and half, as the farmers or the meal 
men tell us; that is, they allow fifty ſix pounds avoir- 
dupois weight to one buſhel, and the ſack of four buſhels 
muſt weigh two hundred fifty two pounds; fo that the 
miller when the corn is ground, gets half a buſhel clear 
profit by every ſack, beſides other conſiderable profit, if 
he dreſſes his meal at home. The buſhel of nine gallons, 
a ſack of five buſhels ſhould weigh ſix buſhel weight. 
Ihe pound weight for butter is in ſome places of England 
eighteen and twenty ounces, tho' the ſtandard is ſixteen 
ounces ; cven in the compaſs of a few miles there is a 
great difference: as for cxample z 


The 
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The meaſure of the buſhel at Saffron-walden is 8 gal- 
lons 2 quarts. 
The meaſure of ditto at Biſbop. ſtort ford is 8 gallons 2 
uarts. RT 
, The meaſure of ditto at Royſton 1s 8 gallons 1 quart. 
The meaſure of ditto at Lynton is 8 gallons 1 quart. 
The meaſure of ditto at Hertford and Ware is 8 gallons 


one pant. 5 „ 
The meaſure of ditto at Epping, Rumford and Onger, is 
9 gallons. „„ 


The meaſure of ditto at Malden, and by the ſea · ooaſt 
in Eſſex, is 9 gallons. LE | : 
So in weights, the ſtone for meat at Saffron-walden is 
14 1b. avoirdupois, at ſixteen ounces to the pound. 
The ſtone at Bi op. fort ford is 8 Ib. avoirdupois. 
And in the weight of wool there is alſo a great diffe- 
rence. But I ſhall now proceed to the ſeveral tables of 
| weights and meaſures, according to the ſtandard, A 
pound of wheat, Troy weight, or twelve ounces to the 
pound, is judged to fn a pint liquid meaſure, fo that 
in a London buſhel there are computed ſixty four pounds 
Troy weight. But by the ſtatute, a pint beer-meaſure 
now makes thirty five and one quarter ſolid inches, and 
twenty two 7 ſolid inches in a wine pint, by which all 
liquid or dry meaſures are regulated, as for example 
will appear in the following tables of liquid and dry 
mens. . | 


Table of liquid meaſure. 


25 cubical inches makes 1 pint beer meaſure 


28 } Cubical inches I pint wine meaſure 
2 pints I quart 
2 quarts . 1 pottle 
2 pottles e . 1 
1 ' <1 firkin of ale, ſoap or 
S gallons . hherring * 
9 gallons 1 firkin of beer 


1 fir kin of ſalmon or eels 
2 . 2 firkins 


10 gallons and Half 
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2 combs, or eight buſhels 
4 quarters 


5 quarters 
2 weys 
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2 firkins 1 kilderkin 
2 kilderkins 1 barrel 
42 gallons 1 tierce of wine 
63 gallons 1 hogſhead 
2 hogſheads pipe or butt 
2 pipes or butts 1 tun of wine 
Table of dry meaſure. 
35 3 cubical inches, make 1 pint ſtatute meaſure 
2 pints 1 quart 
2 quarts 1 pottle 5 
2 pottles 1 gallon. : | 
2 gallons 1 peck 
4 pecks or 8 gallons 1 buſhel 
4 buſhels 1 comb, or bag , or ſack 
5 buſhels I market. 1034 OT horſe- 


load of wheat 


1 quarter 


1 chaldron 


8 8 wey or waggon. load of 


corn 


1 laſt 


The table of long meaſure, whereby any length of di- 
ſtance i is meaſured, is as follows. 


3 barley corns make 

12 inches 

3 feet 

Z feet 9 inches, or a yard 2 
and quarter 


3 of a yard, or 2 foot 5 


inches 
s et 
5 yards and half, or 16 
feet and halt } 
2 poles or perches in, 
wie length 1 


1 "mor 


1 foot 


1 yard 
1 Engliſh ell 


1 ell Flemif 


1 geometrical pace 
1 rod or pole, or perch 
in length 


1 furlong 


s furlongs, 
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8 furlongs, or 1056 geo- (1 Engliſh mile ſtatute mea- 
metrical paces } { | ſure 


Table of ſuperficial meaſures for land, 


16 foot + ſquare in a piece 
of ground, which is 8 =. or rod, or perch 


ſquare, and meaſures 16 eld meaſure for arable, 
foot + on every ſide, & C meadow or paſture 
makes 0 | 
18 feet ſquare, as the for- I pole, rod or perch, wood- 
—_— } { land meaſure 
40 ſquare poles, or perches 1 rood or quarter of an acre 
4 roods I acre 


In ſome countries the rod or perch is only fifteen feet, 
but let the rod be what it will, the acre contains always 
160 rods. F e 


Table of weights for wool, and other ſuch groſs com- 1 


modities. 
16 ounces make 1 pound 
7 pound 1 clove 
2 cloves ee; 1 ſtone. 
2 ſtone 1 todd 
6 todd and half | I wey - 
240 pound 1 pack of wool or yarn 


In Angleſey and ſome parts of North Wales, five 
pounds avoirdupois weight, makes a pound of wool. 
The wey in Suffolk is 256 pounds avoirdupois, and 
the wey in Eſſex is 336 pounds. 335 
Tnuvus we may obſerve many of the varieties both in 
weights and meaſures, and at the ſame time be acquaint- 
ed with their ſeveral proportions, and their ſtandards, 
which every dealer ought to be well acquainted with. 
We may alſo take notice, that in ſome places the buſnel 
meaſure is heaped with corn, and then they ſay there is 


3 two 
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two ſtrikes in a buſhel. What they call a ſtrike, is a 


buſhel filled to the rim or brim only, and then paſſed, 


over with a ſtrait ſtick, ſo that no more corn may lie 
in it higher than the rim; ſo theſe ſtrikes are like our 
buſhels, and filled like them ; but the filled buſhel holds 


near twice as much as ours; but however the meaſure of 


the buſhel 1s, or it is filled, the price of corn may be 


ſtill the ſame in one place as in another, when we come 


to compare the meaſures of one place with the other. I 
may alſo obſerve, that in my remarks of the foregoing 
profits of farms, they are calculated for the buſhels of 
eight gallons and half; ſo that when I direct two buſhels 


and half to be ſown upon an acre, it is not meant twenty 
gallons, according to the London buſhel, but one and 
twenty gallons and one quart. And fo when we read a- 


ny of Mr. Mortimer's works, we ought to conſider the 
meaſure of the buſhel where he lives, which 1s nine gal- 


Ions to the buſhel, unleſs he mentions the London buſhel: 


and regard ought alſo to be had of the meaſure of the 
pole or perch, when we ſpeak of an acre: for was one 


to direct, for example, two buſhels and half of grain at 


9 gallons per buſhel, to be ſown on an acre meaſured by 


the fifteen foot rod, it would be too much. The acres I 
mention are all ſixteen foot and half to the pole or perch, 
unleſs I ſpeak of wood-land meaſure, which is eighteen 


foot to the perch. | | : 

I ſhall now proceed to obſerve what is the common 
profit of wood-land in the North of Eſſex, on a piece of 
ground where the rod is ſixteen foot and half. 

We will ſuppoſe one hundred acres of wood-land, and 
then there may be a fall every year of ten acres; theſe 


to be rented for the underwood only at five ſhillings per 


acre per annum, ſo that the whole yearly rent amounts to 
twenty five pounds. The product of theſe woods are 
chiefly horn-beam, black-thorn and white-ſallow. 


The charge of felling and ringing or a Ka d. 


ſo that the expence of felling ten acres is 


ranging the wood, is eight ſhillings per acre; 84 8 8 


* * 
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BS. © 
To the woodward for his care in looking 
after the wood, and keeping up the fences, 

one ſhilling per range of wood; there being>4 o © 
ranges or ringes in an acre, which is called 


ſub money 
Tythes | = 0 v 
Years rent „%% T 1 
Whole charge by the year 4 10 - 0 


In ten acres of wood, at eight ringes in each; 
acre, there will be eighty ringes, which to be $80 oO © 
ſold for one pound per ringe will amount to 2 

From whence deduct forty one pound, 
the expence of felling, and to the wood-p41 o o 
ward, &c. do 5 . 

And there will remain clear profit, with- ——-—— 


out any expence of carriage 39 © © 


—_— 


We may take notice, however, that the clergy pay 
the ſtub money for every ringe or range of wood they 
have a claim to, which is every tenth ringe. 
Tus we may fee in ſum the various improvements 
that may be made of land, and at the ſame time be ap- 
priſed of the great expences a farmer muſt be at to ma- 
nage and bring his crop to perfection: as to the ſtocking 
of farms, we have nothing that has yet appeared in pub- 
lick that has given us any account of it, which made me 
the more willing to explain that particular as fully as 

poſſible. VU 5 ! 
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CHA P. XVIII. 
Of Horſes. 
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| HE horſe being one of the moſt noble and ſervicea- 
able beaſts within the bounds of an Exgliſb farm, I 
think it neceſſary to obſerve ſome particulars concerning 
him: but I ſhall not pretend to direct what is beautiful 
in him, nor to deſcribe the exact make of a fine horſe , 
for every one, according to his own fancy, will find ſome- 
thing pleaſing to himſelf, and what he will approve of, 
| Whether it may be contrary to the opinion of other peo- 
ple or not. Several authors have taken the horſe to 
Pieces, as a noble creature worthy their obſervation, 
and deſcribed his beauties, but I find them differ in 
their opinions when they come to particulars, as men 
do in their judgment of men and manners: one de- 
lights in a running horſe, another in a hunter, ano- 
ther in a managed horſe; another likes a pad, ano- 
ther a horſe of carriage ; while there are others that 
want the uſe of an horſe for the plough, the waggon, or 
the cart; and it 1s to be confeſſed, that for every one of 
theſe uſes, the ſame make and ſtructure of an horſe will 
not do. We chuſe thoſe which are for the moſt genteel 
and noble exerciſes from thoſe which are of a ſound well 
made, and luſty breed, or as ſome call it, from bred 
horſes; while the others which are the offspring of croſs 
ſtrains, and of uncertain qualities, ſerve only for the _ 
meaner uſes ; tho' it happens now and then, that out of 
the baſe breed ſprings a colt, that by good management 
is brought to equal thoſe horſes which are of the moſt va- 
luable race, It is obſervable, however, that a bred horſe 
is not always zdmired for what we call his fine make 
and his ſoundneſs of body, unleſs he has been train'd up 
to pleaſe us in his goings ; and that is the buſineſs of a 
— — jockey, 
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Jockey, or horſe-maſter, who even in the management 
of an horſe, whom few will admire for his make, and 
erhaps is unſound in his limbs into the bargain : even 
Tack an horſe, by the jockey-art, will by being brought 
to a handſome carriage, and a regulated way of going, 
and a few ſmart contrivances, make a good figure in the 
field for a little ſpace; but that 1s not to be depended up- 
on; ſo that in buying of horſes there 1s a great uncer- 
tainty. The way therefore I would chuſe, would be ei- 
ther to breed my own horſes, or buy them colts in ſuch 
places where the breed could be known, for that will 
give us the greateſt ſurety of an horſe's good principles; 
one may, by knowing the fame of the breed on both ſides, 
pretty well judge of the good qualities; and as to the fi- 
gure of our horſe, what pleaſes us beſt will be always 
moſt agreeable. But however, a good judge of an horſe 
ſhould be conſulted, to examine all the particular parts of 
ſuch horſes as we deſign to buy: to enquire into their 
ſoundneſs, or whether any accident has grieved them and 
diminiſhed their ſtrength; which faults may be over- _ 
looked by an unskilful perſon. When theſe things are 
concluded, we then come to the education, whereby an 
horſe is taught to move with a good grace, and to behave 
well in the ſervice we deſign to employ him; an horſe 
fit for the menage will require a vaſt deal of skill, and 
as much pains, to bring him to his exerciſes to do them 
juſtly; ſo that when he comes to a degree of perfection, 
his price will be greatly more worth than his natural per- 
fections made him before he was taught; and in bring- 
ing him to this diſcipline, 1 ought to take notice like- 
3 wile, that the expence of the ſeveral inſtruments requir'd 
to learn him his ſeveral motions, if he be tractable, or to 
reſtrain him. or correct his obſtinacy, if he be otherwiſe, 
are not a little expenſive: the caveſans in their ſeveral 
orders to be applied as the horſe is more or leſs tractable, 
are of many varictics, and ſome of them of a good price. 
Some are very ſevere, and the uſe of them are ſo ſharp, 
that none but ungovernable, or obſtinate horſes ſhould 
have them applicd ; however, where a maſter takes up- 
| | ON 
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on him the inſtruction of horſes, to teach them the me- 
nage, he muſt be provided with every ſort. 

Bor there are other devices which are uſed to bring 
the horſes head in, and prevent his plunging, rearing, 


or running away; and hikewiſe to make him carry his 
head in a genteel and eaſy manner, and that is by means 


of the muſrole and the martingale ; the caveſan has its 
effect upon the horſe's-noſe, ſo that by the ſtreſs of the ri- 


der's hand, his head is brought to his breaſt, and his ob- 
ſtinacy in flinging out his head, corrected; but the mar- 


tingale and the muſrole will, without any great trouble, 


bring him to a good carriage of his head in a few days, 


as ſome believe; tis therefore neceſſary to have of theſe 


as well as many other contrivances, relating as well to 


the ſaddle as the bridle: in the latter there are diverſi- 


ties in great number; were we to ſpeak particularly of 
the bits, ſnaffles, &c. amongſt which the French, the wa- 


tering ſnaffle, the ſmooth cannon, the cannon of advan- 


tage, the cannon with the up-ſet mouth, the cannon with 
the flying trench, the plain ſcatch, the melon bit, the 


pear bit, the ball or poppy bit, the ring bit, and many 


more that have been, and are now in uſe; and beſides as 


auxiliaries, what is called the port, is uſed in the ſame 
caſes, and the port is of different forts; the checks like- 


wiſe of the bridle are made various for different deſigns, 
and alſo the curb or kirb, is not the ſame for every horſe. 


Such a multitude of contrivances, beſides many others, 


we have to teach an horſe a genteel way of carriage; it 
would be endleſs to repeat them, but we muſt needs 
_ confeſs, that when an horſe is brought to perform his 
exerciſe to perfection, he is certainly a creature to be ad- 


mred before any that we have in uſe. And for its uſe 


in war, the maſter, as well as the enemy ſufficiently 
experience the weight of ſuch inſtructions. 


AGAIN, horſes which are not for the menage, may 


be brought to carry themſelves well by other means: 
thoſe we deſign for pacers or pads, muſt be brought to 


pace by means of the tramel. The running horſes, the 


hunters, all have their different ways of ordering and 


training 
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training up, which 1s the buſineſs of the jockey ; and 
ſuch as are the moſt heavy, are commonly uſed for the 
coach, for the waggon, or for other draught, which in 
ſome counties in England, they are brought to very young, 
as I haye known they have not been above two years old 
when they were put to work, and their labours were in- 

_ creaſed, at three years to be equal with that of full grown 
horſes. But I think at two years old they are much too 
tender for any work ; a {mall ſtrain at that time of day 
may be a means of ſpoiling them ever after: and conſi- 
dering what miſchief may attend an horſe by ill ma- 
nagement, while he is even a colt, it 1s ſtill the beſt to 

buy them in before they have been put to any labour at 

all, for then we may be the more certain of their ſound- 
neſs, and their goings or uſe may be directed as we beſt 
ſhall judge of their ſeveral capacities: or if we have con- 
veniencies of good graſs, and good mares and ſtallions to 
breed out on, it will be much better to breed them 

1 J ro 
As for the colours of horſes, it is generally allowed 

that white denotes a weakneſs in nature, and black car- 
ries more vigour and ſtrength with it; the ſorrel and 
the bay and cheſnut, are equally commended for good- 
neſs, and all the darker colours are judg'd to betoken 
ſtrength z and they will not ſo ſoon ſhew any dirt they 
may get by labour, or in any of their exerciſes, as the 
white will do, which in dirty or duſty weather, can 
ſcarce go a mile without being annoy'd with one or the 
other. As for the pied horſes, they are not now in re- 
queſt, tho' they were formerly; an horſe of one colour, 
is to be preferred, and for that reaſon it is judged 

the beſt to have the ſtallion and the mare of one colour, 
if poſſible, that the colts may be the ſame: however, 

_ unleſs one of the two be white, there is hardly any 
danger of having a pied colt; for in all the creatures 1 
have known the breed of, white dogs, rabbets, horſes, 

birds or fowls, I have never known a pied race pro- 

ceed from any of them, unleſs white has been a pre- 
vailing colour either in the male or female, and then 
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it is very rare to find the bree] without ſuch a mix- 
ture. 
THE horſe has been allow'd to run with the mares, in 
ſome places, when they were only two years old ; but 
tho' they will then couple, it is unadviſable to ſuffer 
them, for their breed will be weak and tender, neither 
the mare nor the horſe, at that age, being come to their 
| ſtrength : however, at three years old it is common 
enough to bring the horſe to the mare; they are at that 
time ſtrong enough for coupling, and their offspring 
will have ſufficient ſtrength. And from three years to 
twenty and upwards, the ſtallion will be fit for ſervice; 
but after that, I am of opinion, an horſe begins to 
decay, and the colts he gets muſt decline in goodneſs; 
though there are ſtallions in England of near thirty years 
old, that are kept on purpoſe for the ſervice of mares ; - 
yet the ſtrongeſt colts muſt ſurely be got, when both 
the ſire and dam are in their greateſt ſtrength and vigour. 
IT is ſuppoſed that an horſe ought not to ſerve above 
twenty mares, and ſome are of opinion he ought to have 
no leſs than ſixteen if he was to run with them in the 


field. As to the number of twenty, which is the moſt 


they allow for an horſe each ſeaſon, it is certainly enough; 
for it is found by experience, that if he has more, the latter 
colts will be weak and unthrifty : however, this allow-_ 
ance ought to be regulated according to the ſtrength 
and ſtate of the horſe. But as I have mention'd the age 
of the ſtallion for generation, ſo it will likewiſe be pro- 
per to ſpeak a little further of the mare, and till what 
age ſhe will bring ſtrong colts: though ſhe will take the 
horſe at two yes yet it is, as I obſerved before, not 
to be admitted till three years, for it would weaken her 
too much, and ſhe may bring good ſtrong colts from 
that time till ſhe 1s ten years old; and after that, I 
know ſeveral that are of opinion, the colts ſhe may 
bring forth decline in ſtrength ; however, I have ſeen a 
mare that brought a colt when ſhe was eight and twenty 
years old. A mare goes with foal eleven months, and 
they foal in the twelfth. . 
55 THE 
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THE age of the horſe is known by his teeth; thoſe 
teeth which declare his age, are called in Greek you ; 
and when thoſe teeth are gone, his age being uncertain, 
he is the worſe for ſale. Ariflotle tells us, that an horſe 
hath forty teeth, and that in the thirtieth month after 
foaling he caſts four of them, i. e. two above and two 
below; and that in the beginning of his fourth year he 
caſts four other teeth, two above and two below ; and 
that when he is full four, and going into his fifth year, 
he caſts all the reſt. Such teeth as come in the room of 
thoſe which he ſheds, come up hollow, and when he is 
near fix years old the hollowneſs in his firſt teeth is fill'd 
up; and in the ſeventh year the hollowneſs of all the teeth 
is fill'd up; after which time, there can be no gueſs made 
of his age by the teeth. It is now the cuſtom to judge of 
the age of any horſe by one ſingle tooth, which has a lit 
tle black ſpeck on it, and when that ſpeck is quite gone 
the horſe is full ſeven years old. But there are ſome ar- 
tiſts will burn a ſpeck, and thereby deceive 1gnorant 
people; but we ſhall find by the length of the other 
605 which are filled in the ſeventh year, and will be 
much longer in an old horſe than any other, whether 
there is a fraud or not; when the black ſpeck is gone, 
it is {aid the mark is out of the horſe's mouth. Palladius 
tells us, that when a horſe begins to grow old, his temples 
lie hollow, the hairs over his eyes become grey, and his 
teeth long. And we are inform'd by Ariſtotle, that the age 
of all four-footed beaſts may be known by the skin of 
their jaws, which if we pull up, and is preſently let fall 
again, it will lie in wrinkles if the horſe be old; or pre- 


ſently fall ſmooth if it is a young horſe. 


A mare is at her full growth at five years old, and an 
horſe continues growing till about his ſeventh year. 
THe beſt time for the mares to run with the horſe, if 
they are ſuffer d to be abroad together, is in April and 
May ; but ſometimes all the mares will not take the horſe 
in theſe months, and, perhaps, ſome not till Augaf. 
But it is certainly beſt to have the mare cover'd at ſuch 
a time when we may expect her to foal in the beſt * 
or 
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for graſs, and to have enough of that before winter, for 
then the colt will thrive apace; and on the contrary, 
when there is little nouriſhment the firſt year, the colt 
will be ſmall : for it 1s found by experience, that to ſtint 
any creature in meat during the time of its growth, and 
in a colt eſpecially, will prevent its growing; ſo that 
they will not be near ſo large as thoſe that have been well 
nouriſh'd in their growing time. But it is thought by 
many, that 'tis better to keep the ſtallion in the houſe, 
and to bring him to the mares as occaſion requires. 
Where the ſtallion is kept in the ſtable, he muſt be well 
Fed, and he will ſerve more mares than if he was to go 
among them in a paſture; and beſides, your horſe being 
kept in the houſe, will run leſs hazard of being ſpoiled 
by the kicking or ſtriking of the mares, for when a mare 
8 once pregnant ſhe will not ſuffer a horſe to come near 
er. 15 

WHERE conveniency ſerves, the mare may be kept 
in the ſtable a month or two before we give her the horſe; 
for where the diet of the male and female has been alike 
for ſome time, there will be more certainty of the con- 
ception in the female after coupling. It is alſo thought 
convenient to bleed your mares about a week before you 
bring them out to be cover'd, taking from each mare a- 
bout two quarts of blood; that is, bleed each mare on 
3 ſides the neck, taking out of each vein a quart of 
blood. EY | | 
II the breeding countries, or where ſtallions are kept 
to be in the houſe to be let out, they have one fide, or 
both ſides of the ſtall boarded up; and in the boarded 
part, at a convenient height, there are little doors to be 
open'd at pleaſure, each door large enough for the horfe 
to put his head and neck thro', bringing to one of theſe 
the mare for the horſe to ſmell on, by which they preſent- 
dy diſcover whether the mare will ſtand to the horſe or 
not without ſtriking him. If they find the mare willing 
to ſtand to the horſe, they lead her into ſome open place, 
free from rough looſe ſtones, or buſhes, or timber, and 
lead the horſe out to her, molt commonly with two 2 
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for one man, perhaps, may not be able to manage him, 
and let the horſe cover her. When the ſtallion is diſ- 
mounted, *tis a common cuſtom to throw a pail of water 
on the mare, that by the coldneſs of the water the parts 
may be reſtrain'd, by which means they 1magine the mare 
will hold the better for conception. The morning is ge- 
nerally thought the beſt on this occaſion, ſuffering the 
horſe to drink but little over night ; but I ſpeak of thoſe 
who are very curious in this affair, for where this nicety 
is not ſo ſtrictly obſerv'd, T have known fine breeds of 

| Horſes. Some likewiſe trot the mare down hill, or ſome 
declining place, immediately after covering, thinking 
thereby to help her in conceiving ; but I cannot diſcover 
the neceſſity of that practice. Others, as ſoon as a mare 
is cover'd, will return her again to the ſtable, and conti- 


nue the ſame diet as ſhe had before three weeks or a 


month longer, about which time you may ſee whether 
ſhe is pregnant or not; for if ſhe is not ſhe will ſoon diſ- 
cover it if ſhe be brought again to the horſe, that is 
to the ſame place on the ſide of his ſtall where we 
brought her before ; and at the ſame time take care ſhe 
does no miſchief with her heels, for if ſhe ſtood right 
to the horſe at the firſt, ſhe wall be very froward and 
unlucky. „„ VV 

SOME again are ſo careful, that they take pregnant 
mares into the houſe about September, and let them conti- 
nue there till they foal, feeding them every now and 
then with maſhes, and ſuch- like moiſt food, till they 
can have plenty of graſs abroad. But this certain- 
ly contributes to weaken the colts or fillies, which 
ever they are, and would make them ſo tender, that they 
will be ever after ſubje& to colds and rheumes. It is a 
maxim, that whatever creature is bred hardy, will be 
the ſtronger of body, and be the leaſt ſubject to diſtem- 
per. In the affair of horſes, what creatures are more 


hardy, and will endure more labour than thoſe which 


are bred upon foreſts and mountains, without any care? 
but as they find there but a ſmall ſhare of nouriſhment, 
ſo they are but ſmall in ature, and are more difficult 
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to tame than others that have been more acquainted with 
mankind. A farmer, perhaps, when a mare has foal'd, 
vill take her into the ſtable a night or two, and give her a 
good feed of oats, good graſs, or the beſt hay; and we 
find theſe do as well as the other. | 
Ir is neceſſary when a colt or filly is a little grown, 
ſo that 'tis near the time to wean them from the dam, to 
begin to uſe them to feed at the hand, and make them a 
little familiar; for we cannot make a horſe too tame, 
and the more we uſe them to us, the tamer they will be, 
and be manag'd and brought to order with leſs trouble: 
a mare eſpecially ſhould be train'd to gentleneſs if we 
deſign her for breeding, and there are few but what 
we {hall ſuffer to breed ſome time or other; and if they 
are wild when they are with foal, they run great hazard 
of flipping their foal, by leaping of fences or ditches, or 
doing themſelves damage other ways. . 
THe time for weaning of colts is beſt about the begin- 
ning of February, and be ſure keep then your colts from 
hearing or ſeeing the dam, for they will pine, and the 
meat they eat will yield them very little nouriſhment ; 
but as I obſerv'd before, let them be well nouriſh'd while 
they are growing, to make them large and ſtrong. If a 
colt happens to be unruly when he is firſt taken up, keep 
him from meat, except ſuch as he will take from the 
hand, and that will make him familiar by degrees; or 
if he is not to be mended by that, the only way is to 
prevent his ſleep. But to prevent all this, is to begin to 
feed him before he is weaned, as I have already recom- 
mended if we breed the colt our ſelves. 
AMONG the ancients it is reported, that in this crea» 
ture there is great regard to kindred, as that a colt will 
not cover his own dam, and tell us ſome ſtories to prove 
it ; particularly that ſome particular dealer in horſes 
who made the experiment, by putting ſomething over 
the eyes of his horſe, brought him to his own dam, which 
he then covered; but immediately his blind being taken 
away, he perceived what he had done, and kicked his 
maſter; but i very much queſtion whether the man 199; 
ere 
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fer'd on that account or not, it might as well be, becauſe 
his maſter had blinded him. As for other beaſts and 
cattle we experience they make no difference ; and it 1s 
not difficult to try whether the horſe has that regard or 
not. There are many things likewiſe which are related 
by the ancients, concerning the beſt time of the moon 
for covering of mares, and for ſowing or gathering plants; 
but I have no faith in that, having tried many experi- 
ments which have not anſwered: I ſuppoſe all the lunary 
directions which I find, even in our times, poſſeſs ſome 
people, were firſt taken from the Agyptians and the ea- 
ſtern people, who in the firſt times reckon'd by the moon 
only, and not as we do now, and then we may conclude, 
that as the whole courſe of the moon made a month with 
them, when they gave directions for any thing to be done, 
which required rather the middle than the beginning of 
the month, they would ſay, let it be done in the full of 
the moon, which was the middle of their moon or month; 
or any thing to be done at the beginning, they would di- 
rect it to be done about the new moon; and ſo likewiſe 
of any thing towards the latter end of the month, in 
the decreaſe of the moon. Others after them direct us 
to do ſuch and ſuch works at the riſing or ſetting of ſome 
particular ſtar, which is ſtill to the fame purpoſe, as we 
ſay now, plant any thing about ſuch a part of the month, 
or let our mares be brought to the ſtallion about the mid- 
dle or beginning of any particular moon or month; theſe 
have all the ſame meaning, tis only to ſpecify the time 
or ſeaſon when things ſhould be done, without laying a 
ſtreſs upon any particular influence the moon or any of 
the ſtars have upon any thing which is done; but we find 
in the Agyptian accounts, when they are very particular, 
we have the certain day of the moon accounted for. But 
to return to my point of the breeding of horſes ſome 
are fond of letting the mare take the horſe every year, 
while others only ſuffer a mare to breed every other year, 
which I think much the beſt, if we would have our foals 
ſtrong and luſty. For the more ſtrength the mare bas 
when ſhe is with foal, the ſtronger and better cs” 
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will the foal be which is nouriſhed by her, either in the 


— —— 


womb, or afterwards to be ſuckled by her; ſo that we 
may ſuppoſe after ſhe has reſted ſome months from 
breeding and ſuckling, ſhe muſt be ſtronger than if ſhe 
was to breed immediately after ſhe had foaled, and con- 
ſequently ſuch a foal will be the ſtronger ; but indeed 


where people only covet to raiſe horſes for the market, 
the more they have, the more money they get; but to 


breed a horſe for one's own uſe, the ſtronger the ſtallion 


and the mare, the ſtronger the foal will be, and the bet- 
ter ſervice it will do us. 


THe luſt of the mare is very remarkable when ſhe de- 


fires the horſe, in that ſhe will ſuffer her ſelf to be co- 


vered by an aſs, which is a creature differing very much 
from one of her own ſpecies ; however near enough al- 


 ly'd in ſome reſpects to impregnate the mare, and this 


mixture will give us the creature call'd the mule or moyle, 
which, I think, more reſembles the ſire than the dam. 


But yet we find there is that difference in nature between 
the mare and the aſs, that the male which is produced 
from them, cannot produce any more of its kind, tho' 
they are very much addicted to venery, and couple fre- 


quently ; ſo that to encreaſe the number of mules, there 
are mares kept on purpoſe in Spain and the adjacent 
countries. The mule is a creature of great ſtrength, fit 


to carry large burdens, and very ſure footed, clambering | 


up the ſteepeit and moſt ſtoney mountains, without 


making the leait falſe ſtep; and as it is a beaſt able to 


endure the hardeſt labour, I much wonder we have ſo 


Few of them in Ergland. It is remarked by ſome who 


have formerly writ of this croſs ſtrain, that the mule is 
not brought forth till the twenty ſecond month after co- 
pulation, whach 1s about twice as long as a mare goes 
with the foal of an horſe, but this I do not give as fact; 
for it is a doubt with me, whether the mare can bear to 
zo longer by ſo many months than her uſual time, with- 
out being extremely weakened by it, even ſo as to de- 
ſtroy her. But this would admit of a great deal of argu- 
ment if it was true, which yet being uncertain, I 2 | 
| | drop 
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drop it, and continue ſome obſervations relating to the 
mare, to be obſerved during the time of her being great 
with foal. We are told by Ariſtotle, that the Scythians 
uſed to travel their mares great with foal, when they per- 
ceived the foals to ſtir, believing they would foal the 
_ eaſier; but good heed muſt be taken that the belly of the 
mare be not bruiſed or hurt, when ſhe is ſo forward with 
foal, leſt the foal and the mare both become ſufferers. 
So that the beſt judges never ſuffer a mare in that con- 
dition ſo near foaling to undergo any hard labour, but 
to be rid gently now and then by a perſon that can be 
truſted may do no diſſervice. The young foals for a 
month or more after their birth ſhould not be handled, 
for they are hurt with the leaſt touch that may be: and 
if the mare foals in the ſtable, be ſure to give her room 
enough, leſt ſhe overlay the foal. Some of our ancient 
writers adviſe us to be early in the bringing our horſes 
to be familiar with us, which will keep them from fear 
and ſtartings; and alſo to make them acquainted with. 
every thing that looks frightful, or ſounds terrible, which 
will make them uſeful, without being dangerous to our 
ſelves when we have occaſion to uſe them. NX2nophon 
tells us, that as we are men, we muſt provide ſchool- 
maſters for children, and likewiſe teachers for our hor- 
ſes; for let them ſpring from never ſo good a race, yet 


without education they will be only fit for the plough. 


The maſters or teachers of our horſes, may according to 
their ſeveral diſpoſitions train them up to be excellent; if 
they are ſuch as are proper for draught or carriage (to be 
nice in the matter) let their harneſs be placed near em, 
a little before we begin to break them, that they may 
be acquainted with it, and the gingling of the bells and 
chains; and eſpecially if we take them from a wild breed, 
as from a foreſt, &c. for elſe they will be reſty, and dif- 
ficult to be brought to labour. Let them likewiſe have 
eaſy work at firſt, till by degrees we find out their 

ſtrength; for to put them to any work beyond their 
ſtrength in the beginning, will cither be a means of 
{training them, and 29 them all their lives after; 
| | = 2 Or 
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bor elſe of baulking them, which is almoſt of as bad con- 


fequence 3 for if they are baulked at firſt, they will ne- 
ver uſe their ſtrength afterwards in any conſiderable 
pinch of hard work. I have known many a young horſe 
of good nature that has been ſpoiled thus, either thro' 
the over haſtineſs of his maſter, or thro' the maſter's co- 
vetuous temper ; that is, by putting fewer horſes in his 
team than the nature of the work required. There is 
great profit made in ſome counties in England, by the 
farmers, in buying of colts of Leiceſterſpire and Northamp- 
tonſhire when they are about two or three years old, 
and working them till they are about ſix, and then ſel- 
ling them for the coach for ſuch an advanced price, as 
well pays for their keeping, beſides the benefit they have 
had from their work. _ 

THe moſt skilful among theſe farmers will not buy 
them to remove them home to their farms in other coun- 
tries, till they are about three years old, becauſe they 
imagine a colt, while he is in the firſt ſeaſon of his growth 

Mould be kept in the ſame air, and to the ſame diet, as 
near as poſſible, which will make him thrive the better; 
and certainly change of air and diet make great alterati- 
ons in all animals, eſpecially when they are young, or 
before they have thoroughly forgot their dams. The 
third year they grow moſt, and begin to be well brawn- 

ed, and till that year be paſſed, they ſhould by no means 
bear any burdens, nor even then thould be but tenderly 
_ uſed that way. The ancient writers of hushandry would 
not have them bear any great weight till they are five or 
fix years old, leſt they get a ſtrain in the back: the horſe 
however 1s allowed to draw in gentle work at three years 


| _ old; and they tell us, with good reaſon, there is leſs | 


danger in putting a horſe to draw, than to carry great 
burdens. When we firſt put a young horſe to draw, take 
care that he be even matched, leſt the ſtronger ſpoil the 
weaker z and by no means let a young horſe draw with a 

jade, for while we are obliged to uſe ſeverity with the 

jade, the young horſe expecting the ſame uſage, will 
force himſelf beyond his ſtrength ; which is all ue 
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obſerve concerning the breeding of horſes. But the geld- 
ing is in fome cafes to be preferred to the ſtoned horſe, 
the gelding being generally leſs vicious, and therefore 
ſafer to be uſed upon the road, or in ſuch places which 
are frequented by mares, eſpecially in the fpring and 
ſummer ſeafon. It is neceſſary to obſerve, that if you 
would have a good gelding, you muſt cut a good horſe, 
for if the horſe be bad, the geldmg will not be otherwiſe. 
The tuae of gelding a colt is when he is a year old, ra- 
ther later than ſooner, for much ſooner than a year it 
is difficult to cut him clean, and may perhaps ſpoil him 
into the bargain ; but after that it is no uncommon prac- 
tice to geld horſes till they are fix or ſeven years old; 
for ſome are ſo unruly that their ſervice is always dange- 
rous to us. Horſes ſhould likewiſe be in good plight 
when we cut them; for we muſt not expect them to 
better themſelves after they are cut. As for mares, x 
have ſometimes been ſpay'd, but that is a work whic 
can he of little ſervice, unleſs for the time we uſe them 
upon the road; and it is alſo a very difficult operation, 
and very dangerous to the mare, fo that it is indiſereet to 
attempt it: beſides, if a mare happens to be lame, or 
may prove by any accident unfit for our ſervice, if ſhe 
comes of a good breed, and poſſeſſes good qualities, the 
_ colts ſhe may bring us will pay ſufficiently for the ex- 
pence we ſhall be at for her keeping. Le 
I now come to ſpeak of ſtables, the ſtructure and ſitu- 
ation of which ſhould be conſulted with judgment. The 
nature of a horſe muſt alſo be well conſulted, that they 
may be as commodious as potlible to preſerve his health. 
Firſt then take care that your ſtable be built in a dry 
place, and well pitched at the bottom with round paving 
ſtones, or with Dutch bricks, or clampers, which is ſtill 
better; for tho' an horſe can endure the wet ground when 


he is abroad, without taking harm, yet in the ſtable 


where he 1s debarred from exerciſe and free air, a damp 
bottom for him to ſtand and lye upon will give him 
cold. Xenophon would have a ſtable lightſome, becauſe 
he obſeryes that an horſe kept in a dark ſtable, being 

1 brought 
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brought into the light ſuddenly, his eyes will dazle, and 
by frequent change his eyes may be injured: it is cer- 
tainly the moſt natural way to let him have light in the 
ſtable; and alſo it is as adviſable to have the ſtable large 
enough to hold a good body of air when it is ſhut up cloſe; 
for where a due proportion of air is wanting, the horſes. 
will ſicken; therefore all poſſible means ſhould be con- 
trived to give them freſh air while they are in the houſe, 
and keep them as cool as poſhble in ſummer, and rather 
warm than hot in the winter: and for theſe reaſons a 
ſtable ought to ſtand with the back to the ſouth, and the 
front, with the windows, towards the north; ſo that by 
opening them in ſammer, you may let in the cool air, 
and keeping them ſhut in winter, the ſtable will be warm. 
But beſides this cloſe ſtable, there is another contri- 
vance for keeping of horſes, which is now uſed by gen- 
tlemen of good underitanding ; which is, to build at the 
corner of ſome large paſture, a ſhed, to be open on one 
or two ſides, and well covered with thatch, the eves of 
the thatch to be juſt high enough from the ground for an 
Horſe to go in; this is for our horſes chiefly in the win- 
ter, when they may have the liberty of the paſture to 
feed when they will, and of dry meat and ſhelter when 
they have occaſion for it. By this means the horſe's feet 
are kept cool, and his legs not ſubject to {well ; his 
blood kept in good order, and he will not be ſo apt to 
catch cold: this method is found to be of good ſervice 
to hunters eſpecially, and gains ground apace. Where 
we erect ſuch a place as I ſpeak of, we muſt be ſure to 
place it where there is good water, that the horſes may 
drink at their own pleaſure, for it is when they are en- 
clined to drink their water does them the moſt good; 
and then likewiſe they do not drink too much at a time, 
Jo as to chill their guts in winter, or to fill themſelves || 
too full in ſummer: and it would certainly be much 
better, if thoſe horſes that are kept in the houſe were to 
be watered three or four times a day, rather than twice, 
as we always do in England. 


Bur 
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Bur we muſt obſerve further, that thoſe hunting or 
travelling horſes, which have the liberty of ſuch a thed 
and paſture as I have been ſpeaking of, muſt be taken 
into the ſtable the night before we are to hunt, or ſet 
forward on a journey, and returned to the ſtable again 
after hunting or travelling, and remain there till the 
morning following, for their blood will be two warm ta 
venture them abroad the ſame night. 5 

Bor it is neceſſary we ſay ſomething of the dreſſing 
and feeding of horſes; for good rubbing, currying, or 
dreſſing, is judged to do a horſe as much good as his 
meat; and this ſhould never be neglected morning and 
evening; and whenever he comes from travel, or a jour- 
ney, then eſpecially horſes ſhould be well rubbed down 
with ſtraw after their legs are waſhed, and their girts a 
little looſened at the firſt coming into the ſtable, but 
the ſaddle not taken off till the horſe is cool, which may 


be ſooner or later, according to the exerciſe he has had; 


ſometimes it ſhonld remain on two hours, and ſometimes 
leſs, and be ſure he is well curried and dreſſed afterwa. 1, 


and littered well with clean ſtraw, not forgetting his 


feed of corn, which ſhould be of oats and beans, but 
ſome horſes will not cat the latter ; they are warm and 
heartening, and ſtrengthen a horſe very much after 
hard labour. It is neceſſary alſo to obſerve, that in tra- 
velling long journeys we ſhould ſet out gently, and not 
preſs our horſe too hard while he is full, nor a mile be- 
fore he comes to his journey's end, that he may come 
cool into the ſtable, and never let him drink when he is 
hot, unleſs he will drink ale that is well brew'd and clear, 
for if the yeaſt is in it, it will gripe him; this yeaſt y 
drink may be eaſily known, becauſe it will be troubled 
and thick. Bread is alſo a great ſtrengthener of an horſe, 
but it muſt not be given him while it is ſo new as to be 
preſſed into a paſte, nor if it is made with leaven : a- 
bout a quart of ale, if it is not ſour, will be enough 
for a bait, and a pennyworth of bread. But this is, how- 
eyer, not to hinder him from his due allowance of corn 
when he is put into the ſtable z and the ale and bread = 
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need only be given when we have travelled our horſes 
very hard, and cannot allow them time to ſtay for à bait 
or corn... Z | 
IT is likewiſe neceſſary to conſider the proper times 
of the horſe's feeding with corn when he is at home, 
that they may be regular, for neglecting this injures a 


horſe. IT am of opinion that when his time of feeding 


with corn comes, and he 1s diſappointed of it, he pines 
and loſes his fleſh ; and bad uſage this way is the occa- 
ſion ſometimes that horſes fall from their ſtomach, and 
decline more in three or four days than can be regained 
in a fortnight's regular feeding. Yet there are now and 
then ſome men ſo inconſiderate, that they will keep an 


horſe out upon a journey a whole day together without 


giving him a mouthful of hay, and perhaps let him 
ſtand abroad half that time in rainy weather, or in froſt 
or ſnow ; this is a great hardſhip impoſed on ſo noble a 
creature. And while I am ſpeaking of this cruelty 

which an horſe ſuffers, I cannot forget another barba- 


rous practice which ſome men uſe to their horſes in ano- 


ther way, and that is the violent beating of them, and 
_ eſpecially about the head; this, perhaps, may by way 
of excuſe be done in paſſion, but I never knew this at- 
tempted, but the horſe was always in the bridle, the 
halter, or the harneſs, and ſo ſafe that he could not re- 
turn the violence; and therefore I eſteem ſuch men to 
be of cowardly diſpoſitions, and for their barbarity ſhould 
be debarred the liberty of converſing with any creatures 
better than wild beaſts, or elſe they ought to wear ſome 
mark of infamy, whereby they may be diſtinguithed 
and avoided by all mankind ; for where the barbarous 
ſpirit appears in any one, tho? in never ſo trifling a caſe, 
it is moſt certain the ſame evil diſpoſition will at ſome 
time or other ſhew it ſelf in a greater thing. I am per- 
ſwaded many a good horſe has been ſpoiled by ſuch vile 
practices, not by the maſters, perhaps, but by ſervants, 
Bor to return to the good feeding of an horſe, it is 
neceſſary to obſerve that the ſofter and lighter meat is 
the beſt for young horſes, and the dryer and harder ment 
the 
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the moſt proper for the older horſes. Graſs, chaff, and 
hay is the moſt convenient food for colts or young hor- 
ſes, and is the greateſt variety of food which we ought to 
allow them; but for thoſe which are fit for labour and 


much travel, and are uſed frequently, the food muſt be 
dryer and harder of digeſtion, chaff is good even to 


_ theſe, aud ſome uſe chaft and peaſe together; or the bet- 
ter food is oats, of which there are ſeveral ſorts The 


Poland oat is large and very profitable, and next to that 
I ſhould chuſe a good black oat ; for the black oat is com- 
monly a fuller oat, and yields a more ſubſtantial food 


than the common white oats generally do. The beſt 


way to judge of oats, how far one ſort will nouriſh more 
than another, is to meaſure a buſhel of each ſort, and 
weigh them, and the heavieſt is certainly the beſt ; but 
then care muſt be taken that they are dry, and well 
cleaned, and eſpecially that they are not the leaſt muſty, 


for then your horſes take a diſtaſte at them; and tho” 


8 perhaps they will eat them, yet they will not thrive 
with them; for whatever you horſe eats without a good 
appetite, or good liking, does him no other ſervice than 


barely keeping him from ſtarving. Good hay likewiſe 


is a material article in the keeping of horſes, and the up- 
land hay I prefer before all others, if it be well made, 


and well got in: the hay of the lower grounds may like- 


wiſe be very good, but there is not ſo much nouriſh- 
ment in it, as in the ſhort hay of the uplands ; and like- 


wiſe the hay that is cut from low grounds, if ſtorms of - 
rain happen to come a little before the cutting, it is com- 
monly filled with ſand ; and as hay is the moſt conſtant 
food of horſes while they are houſed, ſo that eſpecially 


ſhonld be as good as we can get. In Flanders it 1s com- 


mon to feed their fine horſes with wheat-ſtraw, cut ſmall | 
with an engine, which is a delicate food for keeping the 


body clean, which alſo is one of the qualities of chaff ; 


| for chat nouriſhes but little in compariſon of full corn, 


but cleanſes the blood, and keeps the body in good order. 
aq ice is alſo very fattening to horſes, and rather than 
A Nor 


e after Hard labour ſhould want his feed of corn, it 
5 — — 
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may be given him, but it is more coſtly than oats. Wheat, 
bran and oats mix'd is alſo a good bait for an horſe, and 
horſe-beans mix'd with them males that food {till the bet- 
ter. Grains of malt, while they are freſh, may be given to 
horſes, they wall feed heartily upon them, and they will 
make the horſe appear fair and fat, provided he 1s fed 
with them a week or ten days ; but the fat he ſeems to 
get by this food is not of any ſubſtance or duration; 
however it makes a horſe appear well in a market, and 
many are deceived by ſuch fed horſes. 5 

IN the ſpring there is a cuſtom to ſoil horſes, or ſcour 
them with freſh graſs cut, and given them in the ſtable: 
or clover, or ſuch like, which thoſe who practiſe it tell 
me it cleans their bodies, and cools them, ſo that they 
are not ſubject to ſwell in their heels, or other diſtem- 
pers which gencrally happen to horſes that are kept to 
high food in the houſe. In the hotter countries they do 
the ſame to their horſes, but inſtead of graſs, which is 
not very plantiful, they uſe the blade of green wheat 
or barley, which they mow before there is any appear- 
ance of jointing in the corn; but in countries troubled 
with wars, the foragers have no regard to that, but mow 


down any fort of grain, whether it be wheat, barley, 


oats, c. and give it to their horſes in every degree of 
growth, whether in the blade, in the green ſtalk, or 
in the green ear. . 5 
Ir we make a ſtudd for horſes, we ſhould lay our 
paſtures into large ſeverals, and contrive ii in ſuch a place 
Where there 1s variety of ſituation, ſome low and ſome 
high grounds, rather champain than woody, with ſoft 
ſweet graſs, rather than high and flaggy; but be ſure to 
have ſtore of good water, for that is as uſeful to the horſe 
as his meat; if the graſs be very ſhort, the horſes will 
ſooner wear their fore teeth . 
Som are againſt giving a horſe graſs in the ſpring, 
but in June, or about the fall of the leaf: others tell us 
It 18 beſt to give your horſes graſs with the dew upon it, 
and at night give them oats and hay. But this manner 
of feeding horſes I diſlike, becauſe the graſs which is 
| | es eaten 
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eaten in the morning, will put the body in a condition 
of carrying off the corn and dry meat before the horſe 
can receive a due nouriſhment by it. And beſides, graſs 
being the moſt natural to an horſe, he may, perhaps, 
have the leſs affection for his dry meat, and conſequent- 
ly his dry meat will do him leſs good, if the graſs was 
not to carry it off before it had duly given him its nou- 
riſnment. N 7 tee, 
Bu r to return to the horſe in the ſtable ; ſome would 
perſwade us, that after horſes have labour'd hard, the 
beſt food for them is oats, chaff and chopp'd wheat- 
ſtraw ; and that this ſhould be given them in a manger 
placed fo low, that they may come at their meat with 
difficulty, judging that this method will make their 
_ necks the ſtronger, and they will be the fitter for the 
draught; and beſides that, they will preſs more upon 
their fore feet, which they ſuppoſe will make them the 
ſtronger, But I cannot conceive what neceſſity there is 
for this hard uſage, fince it is ſo natural to ſuppoſe, that 
every creature receives more nouriſhment from his meat 


when he eats it with delight, than when he eats it with 8 


uneaſineſs; and I believe moſt people are of my opinion 
in this point, becauſe all the mangers that are now built 
are made as commodious for the horſes eating as poſſible. 
Tis to be obſerved, however, that whenever we give an 
horſe any corn, let it juſt before it is given him, be well 
ſifted and clear'd from duſt, and the manger likewiſe 
well ſwept. 1 
I have heard of ſome horſe-courſers who feed their 
horſes with ſodden rye or beans, a little broken in a mill, 
and ſodden, which make their horſes appear fair at the 
market; but this ſort of food is not proper for labouring 
\ Horſes, for this yields infirm fleſh; but oats and good 
BY keep an horſe ſound, and fill him with wholeſome 

In the feeding of horſes, tis adviſable to uſe the ſame 
method I have preſcrib'd for watering of horſes ; glut 
them not with too much meat at one time, rather give 
them little and often, But when you do this be regular 
| . | in 
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in the hours of feeding, as I ſaid before, while they ſtand 
in the ſtable; but when they travel feed them ſeldomer, 
and more at a time. We may know a horſe is in health 
by his good appetite, and the better he feeds, the fitter 
will he be for labour; however, be ſure to remember 
that tho? your horſe has a good appetite upon his com- 
ing into the ſtable, give him no oats, or ſuch like pro- 
vender while he is hot; but hay, if it be good, he may 
eat when he will, firſt taking care to ſhake it well from 
duſt, and to ſee that there are not the feathers of any 
fowl among it. 5 5 


Ir is ſaid, that a fox's tail being hung up in the hay; 
rack, will keep the horſe, tho' never ſo hungry, from 
touching any of the hay, although the hay is good in its 
kind; but I have not try'd it, I am only inform'd it is 


the practice of ſome poor inns, to prevent the horſes 
from eating any hay at all; but if this be true, which is 


et uncertain to me, we are aſſur'd that a goat in a 


ble among horſes is pleaſant to them, altho' he is ne- 


ver ſo rank to the ſmell; and it has been affirm'd, that 


aà goat being among horſes will preſerve them from peſti- 
lential diſtempers. . 


THERE is another remark neceſſary to be obſerv'd con- 


cerning an horſe, when he comes home hot from travel; 
that if there is any convenient walking place for him, let 


him be cover'd with a cloth, and walked about gently, 
till he is cool, before he is put into the ſtable; and when 


he is ſet up, litter him well, leſt the cold of the ſtable 


floor happen to 2 him. And when he is very hot 


at his coming home, ſuffer him not to be waſhed till he 
has had ſufficient time to cool, and then uſe him as di- 
rected before. There is an old receipt which tells us, 


that if an horſe loſes his ſtomach by hard travelling, it 
is good to rub his teeth well with garlick and pepper 


ſtamped or bruiſed together. Rs 
IN watering horſes, a clear water is good, if they do 


not labour as ſome tell us; but if they labour hard, a 


troubled water 1s the beſt ; ſuch as the water of the river 
Thames about London agrees very well with the bores 
tnat 
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that work much; but the water of ponds or rivers that 


are upon clear bottoms horſes delight to drink, and few 


waters do them harm, unleſs they be ſuch as are upon 
ſharp chalks, and the waters in ſtagnant pools3 the firſt 
by riding them in only, crack their heels, and is apt to 


gripe them, the latter, which is the ſtagnant water, is 


commonly full of inſects, and will give them a ſickneſs 
that may likely occaſion their death, eſpecially if they 
drink of it in ſummer time, when the weather has been 
hot and dry for ſome time, for then ſuch waters will 


be crowded with inſects of a dangerous kind. As for wa- 


ter that comes from a well, or runs under ground, it 
ought to be drawn ſeveral hours before it is given to 


| Horſes, and muſt be expoſed to the air and ſun ; for as it 
comes freſh from the ſpring, it is too raw and cold for 
the horſe's ſtomach : the waters which proceed from a 
gravel I ſhould rather chuſe than any other where we 


draw from wells or underground waters. Arifotle bids 
us to take care of our water for cattle ; for as he obſerves, 


let them feed never ſo well, if they have not good water, 


their meat will not do them half the ſervice; and the 
ſame author pretends to maintain, that an horſe can live 


well enough four days without drink 3 but it 1s, in my 


opinion, a dangerous trial; if he can live ſo long, it muſt 

be when he has good graſs before him. ed ewe 
I HAVE read, that in watering of horſes, if they be 

lean, we ought not to let them go into any water higher 


than their knees, but if they are fat they may go deeper; 


and there are others who will not allow young horſes to 


go ſo deep that their teſticles ſnall touch the water, al- 


though they are in a ſtate of the greateſt proſperity. 


IN the ſpring, about March or April, it is good to ride : 


them frequently thro' waters, eſpecially in clear rivers; 
tis a good exerciſe for their legs, and the cold water re- 
ſtrains any humour from falling into them, and preſerves 


them from windgalls; but always after this exerciſe, let 
their legs be wiped well with clean ſtraw as ſoon as they 


come into the ſtable, or elſe the damp riſing from the 
ſtable floor will occaſion an inflammation, as I have 


beard; 
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heard. It is ſaid alſo, that thoſe horſes which are us'd 
to drink of the cleareſt ſtreams, are the moſt hardy 
travellers ; but I ſuppoſe it is where gravel is the 
foundation, without any mixture of other minerals; for 
the more ſimple any water is, or any diet is, ſo much 
ſtronger and healthful will be the body; and to keep an 
horſe for one's uſe, oats, hay and good water ſnould be 
his diet, and nothing elſe; and with the obſervance of 
thoſe rules which I have already given, I am perſwaded 
| horſes may laſt to the utmoſt of their natural time, 

without diſtemper. ONS 8 
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